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PREFACE 


T he four lectures contained in this volume are 
those which, in a somewhat shorter form, have 
been delivered at the Universities of Cambridge 
(Westminster College) and Durham, at Manchester 
Cathedral, and at many other places, during the last two 
years, under the auspices of the Trustees of the James 
Long Lectureship Fund in connexion with the C.M,S. 
I gladly embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the 
kmdness with which my attempt to show what the main 
features of Buddhism in its original form were has been 
everywhere received. 

It will be observed that I have throughout dealt with 
Buddhism at its best —that is, with the doctrines taught 
by Buddha himself, and not with the corrupt forms of 
Buddhism nov7 found in Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan, 
and othet lands. To deal with these latter at all satis¬ 
factorily would have enlarged the book to many times its 
present size, and would have tended to distract the 
reader’s attention from the original and purest form of 
the philosophy which I have tried to explain. It would 
be difficult to find anything to say in favour of these 
corrupt forms of Buddhism, and to deal with them 
thoroughly would require far more learning than I 
possess. 
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Having for many years been an earnest student of 
religions and philosophies, and at the same time of 
Oriental languages, it has been my principle never to 
accept any statement second-hand, as it were, regarding 
any religion or philosophy, but to test everything for 
myself* and to go to the root of the matter, as far as 
possible, by consulting authoritative documents in the 
original languages. This plan I have pursued in the 
present work, just as I did in a previous course of James 
Long Lectures on Muhammadanism, published in 1895 
under the title of ‘ The Religion of the Crescent.’ In 
order, however, to enable the student to test the correct¬ 
ness of the views I have enunciated, on all important 
points I have quoted in the notes the original documents 
upon which my statements are based. I have also, of 
course, consulted the leading English, German, and 
French works on Buddhism, as far as I could, and gladly 
acknowledge my indebtedness to not a few of them. But 
I trust that, being naturally ‘ Nullius addictus iurare fn 
verba magistri,’ I have not adopted a single opinion 
without having carefully tested its correctness to the best 
of my ability. 

Should this little work in any degree enable the 
thoughtful reader to attain a correct and impartial view 
of the true nature of Buddhism in its original form, 
and should it prove useful to Christians living among 
Buddhists in producing in their minds more true sym¬ 
pathy with the latter, and thus aid them to understand 
how Imst to present the great truths of the Gospel to 
those whose own gloomy philosophy so clearly proves 
their deep need of Ohyist, I shall be more than repaid for 
the mmy months of steady work which I have devoted 
to the preparation of these pages. 

In my quotations from the original Buddhist Scriptures 
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I have in almost every case quoted from the valuable 
edition of these works issued by the Pali Text Society, 
It is unnecessary for me to testify to the care with which 
the series has been prepared for publication, but it would 
afford me much pleasure to know that this little book had 
been of use in calling attention to the value of this edition. 
Buddhist philosophy deserves more serious study than it 
has yet received—at least, from the majority of the pro¬ 
fessed admirers of Buddhism in England and America. 
The only way to obtain a real knowledge of it is to study 
its engines in the books of the Pali Canon. What would 
be thought of one who professed a great admiration for 
Plato or Aristotle, but was unable to read a line of these 
authors in the original ? If those who praise Buddhism 
so much, as many do nowadays, are really in earnest, 
let them study the philosophy seriously, as this edition 
enables them to do. They will thus be better fitted to 
form a correct judgment regarding Buddha’s place in 
philosophy, and be far less liable to deceive themselves 
and others regarding it. Professor Rhys Davids’ Hibbert 
Lectures and other works on Buddhism, together with 
Dr. Hoey’s admirable English version of Oldenberg’s 
‘ Buddha,’ will also prove of great value to the student, 
as will many other works mentioned in the appended 
Bibliography. 

It remains for me to express my recognition of the 
deep debt of gratitude which I owe to Dr. Hoey for very 
carefully reading over these lectures in manuscript, and 
for the many valuable suggestions and the kind en¬ 
couragement he has afforded me. Dr. Hoey when ir. 
India devoted much care to the task of identifying the 
various places^ mentioned in early Buddhist works in 

1 It is unfortunate that no two neighbouring places visited by either 
of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims have been identified with absolute 
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connexion with the life and labours of Buddha, and I 
am greatly indebted to him for the information on this 
subject which he has so kindly given me, and also for 
the map which he has himself provided for this book. I 
have made great use of his two articles ‘ On the Identi¬ 
fication of Kusinara, Vaisali, and other Places mentioned 
by the Chinese Pilgrims,’ published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. Ixix., part i., No. i, 1900, 
and voL Ixx., part i.. No. i, 1901). It is to Dr. Hoey’s 
assistance in this matter that I am indebted for the 
opportunity of laying before the reader the very latest 
geographical discoveries in connexion with the ‘ Holy 
Land of the Buddhists.’ I have also to thank Professor 
Rhys Davids for very kindly perusing the manuscript of 
this work and advising its publication. 

W. St. C.-T. 


Bedford, 

December i 1902. 
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certainty, nor has the course taken by them between any two points 
been ascertained beyond all doubt. Hence it has not been possible to 
calculate with accuracy the value of either a yojana or a /?. But the 
value of the identifications proposed by Dr, Hoey in the two papers 
contributed on this subject to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal seems to me to be very considerable. The map will enable 
the reader to follow any further discoveries that may be made. The 
probable site of Sravasti has been discovered, and will soon be made 
public. 


NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
THE ENGLISH LETTERS EMPLOYED IN 
THESE PAGES TO TRANSLITERATE 
PALI AND SANSKRIT WORDS 


A ll the vowels, except have the same pronuncia¬ 
tion as in Italian, o and e being properly, how¬ 
ever, always long. When a is not marked long^ 
it is pronounced like tt in lut. The dotted letters /, I, 
are cerebrals, pronounced by applying the point of the 
tongue to the palate. T and d are pronounced as in 
Ttalian, more softly than in English. 5 *^ is a cerebral, 
while s is the ordinary English sh, C is pronounced as 
ch in church, which word would in Pali be written care. 
Kh, gh, th, dh, th, dh,jh, bh, have each letter pronounced 
separately, as in inhhorn, hit him, etc M has a nasal 
sound; U is pronounced as in Spanish, ny] j and the 
remaining letters as in English, except that g is always 
hard. 
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INTRODUCTION 


G reat as has been the progress made by the 
civilized world in our own times in learning and 
science of every kind, theoretical and practical, 
in no department of study have greater facilities for 
progress been afforded than in that of Comparative 
Religion. If we have not advanced as much in this 
matter as in Medicine, in Telegraphy, in Mechanics, it is 
perhaps because we have not been equally earnest in our 
endeavours, and have not employed the true scientific 
method. The study has perhaps been left too much to 
men with some very decided bias, often an anti-Christian 
one, and their efforts have too often been directed, not to 
eliciting the truth from carefully observed facts, but to 
establishing some preconceived theory of their own. 
They have been followed by distinguished essayists and 
novelists, men and women of great literary ability, but 
with no particular training in this important branch of 
study, possibly without any great knowledge of languages 
and of philosophy to qualify them for conducting a care¬ 
ful and scientific investigation into such a deep and 
abstruse subject. Sciolists have then entered the field, 
and, in the most light and airy manner, have—to their 
own complete satisfaction, and with the smallest possible 
modicum of thought and study—settled for ever those 
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deepest of all questions which for ages have occupied 
the attention, and too frequently baffled the investiga¬ 
tion, of some of the most thoughtful of the human race. 
Busy men too frequently accept the lucubrations of such 
writers or talkers as representing proved and generally 
accepted facts, and hence their faith in Christianity 
becomes shaken, and nothing definite is given to put in 
its place. 

The cure for this is that the study of the surviving 
non-Christian religions and philosophies of the East 
should be undertaken in earnest—at least as much so 
as that of the ancient philosophies of Greece and Rome. 
Instead of that, what do we see ? Men ignorant of 
Greek would never venture to express an opinion upon 
the philosophies of Plato, of Aristotle, of Zeno, and 
would not be listened to if they did. But anyone with¬ 
out the slightest knowledge of Pall may set himself up 
as an exponent of Buddhism, and may even persuade 
people to accept him as an authority upon the subj^t. 
Surely this is not as it ought to be. 

There is a deep difference between Religion and Philo¬ 
sophy, it is true, yet they are sufficiently near akin to 
one another in many respects to render it possible to 
study both in somewhat the same manner. They both 
profess to solve some of the most important problems of 
existence, the difference being that philosophies are 
avowedly mere human guesses at their solution, while 
religions claim to be Divine revelations. Nor is it un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that perhaps such a claim may 
have some foundation in fact—that the different non- 
Christian faiths may enshrine, so to speak, some frag¬ 
ments of Divine truth, perhaps some scanty reminis¬ 
cences of an early Revelation. But whether this be so 
or not, they claim our reverent and thoughtful study as 
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being of deep human interest, seeing that they have, in 
most cases, exercised an immense influence for good or 
evil upon multitudes of our fellow-creatures, and have 
formed the consolation or the torment of their devotees. 
Their existence is a fact, and . as such must play some 
part in the Divine scheme. Hence they must, if care¬ 
fully studied, be capable of teaching us something, if not 
of God’s great purposes, at least of human nature and 
of human needs. Religions, like philosophies, even by 
their errors and failures may teach us man’s inability to 
‘ find out the Almighty unto perfection,’ and thus enable 
the Christian, not merely to prize more truly the light 
which has shone upon us ‘ in the face of Jesus Christ,* 
but also to understand better than he otherwise could 
the necessity of some parts of Divine Revelation which 
might not perhaps be plain to him in any other way. 

The study of religions is a necessary part of the study 
of Anthropology, of History, of Ethics, and of Philo- 
sof>hy. De Quatrefages and others have shown that 
man has always had a religion. Even such a (practically) 
Atheistic Philosophy as that taught by Buddha has had 
to yield place to the religions which have sprung from 
it in Tibet, in Ceylon, in Burma, and elsewhere. Does 
not this prove that Religion is a necessary part of our 
human nature ? And if, as Lucretius held, false religions 
have often proved scourges to humanity, and led to the 
commission of inhuman deeds of cruelty, does not that, 
explained by the proverb ^ Corruptio optimi pessima,* 
tend to show that what is needed is, not the rejection of 
religion, but its amendment, the substitution of the true 
for the false ? The student of philosophy, w^hen he finds 
school succeeding school, and men of the keenest intellect 
Hn wandering mazes lost,’ should, from the failure of 
each and every such purely human system, learn that 
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such a ‘ raft ’ is not enough to carry man safely over the 
ocean of existence, but that ‘ some word of God ’—nay, 
rather, ‘ The Word of God ’ Himself—is requisite. 

The thoughtful man of the present day can no longer 
content himself with the scoff which declares that to the 
ignorant every religion is equally true, to the philosopher 
equally false, and to the politician equally useful. Those 
who, in accordance with the false liberality of our own 
time, profess to look upon all religions as alike good for 
those who believe in them, may at least learn from the 
study of these faiths that this view is not the outcome 
of learning, but of ignorance. True learning explodes 
this idea, as it has exploded many other similar fallacies. 
While a modicum of truth may be found in all religions 
and in all philosophies, the honest student will soon 
1 earn that, in order properly to estimate the value of any 
system, and even to understand its teachings aright, it is 
not enough to cull pretty-sounding sentences or lofty moral 
sentiments from its leading books. Men have often dftae 
this, and then, reading Christian meanings into words 
expressive of very different ideas, given them forth to the 
world as proving that men do not need the Gospel. The 
honest and the only profitable course is to study the system 
as a whole, endeavouring to ascertain the exact meaning 
of each maxim, taking the bad with the good, and thus 
forming a fair judgment on the whole system of religion 
or philosophy which we are studying. In these lectures 
it will be seen how easy it is to misunderstand, e.g., 
such Buddhist terms as ‘ Immortality ’ {amata), ‘ Law,’ 
‘ Ignorance,’ and many others, if they are taken apart 
from their context. Nor, again, can theory be separated 
firom practice. Each religion especially, to be properly 
understood and judged, must be historically studied in 
its origin and its growth, in its development and its 
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decay; and the teaching of history regarding the influence 
for good or ill which it has, when Us precepts have hem 
carried into practice, exercised on its professors, must be 
taken into account as well, for ^ the tree is known by his 
fruit.* 

While something may doubtless be learnt (as we shall 
see) from Buddhism, just as (though not to the same 
extent as) from Platonism, Aristotelianism, the philo¬ 
sophy of Kant, or any other such system, yet the 
recognition of this fact does not compel us to applaud 
the attempts that are even now being made in certain 
quarters to revive Buddhism in its original form. To do 
this is to endeavour to put back the hands of the clock 
of the world’s history, of the human understanding. As 
well—nay, better far—attempt to revive Platonism, a far 
nobler philosophy. Why should we not, on the same 
principle, try to re-establish the Copernican theory, or 
strive to bring once more into vogue the medical system 
ofg^Galen and Hippocrates? The fact is that these 
systems, whether of Science or of Philosophy, have had 
their day, and to electrify them into even a semblance of 
vitality is impossible. Their work is done, the world has 
outgrown them. The Buddhism which it is attempted 
to revive is not really believed in even by the most 
zealous of its Western advocates. 

The stream can rise no higher than its source. A 
revived Buddhism could not attain a higher moral or 
intellectual level than that occupied by Buddha himself 
in what were dark ages indeed in comparison with our 
own. We have seen what comes of such revivals under 
far more favourable circumstances in connexion with 
another faith, a religion and not a philosophy—the 
Muhammadan. Made not by outsiders but by earnest 
believers in the creed, such attempts have resulted in the 
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production of a Mahdi, a Khallfeh, a Mad Mulla, who 
have very fairly reproduced the character and the con¬ 
duct of Muhammad. A revival of pristine Buddhism 
might, if successful, show us characters more peaceful, it 
is true, but not less out of place at the present period of 
the world’s history. 

The world has not yet outgrown the Jesus of the 
Evangelists, and does not seem very likely soon to do so. 
If, therefore, those who long to revive something, and ^ to 
work some deliverance in the earth,’ would strive to 
revive in men’s hearts something of the old faith and 
zeal, of the love and devotion, of early Christian times, 
they would be more likely to see their efforts crowned 
with success, they would be doing infinitely more good 
to their fellow-men, and be bringing nearer that glorious 
and now, perhaps, not so very 


^ far-off Divine, event, 

To which the whole creation moves/ 
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LECTURE I 

LIFE AND WORK OF THE BUDDHA 

‘ Majjhena Tathi^ato dhammani deseti/ 

‘ Fecisti nos ad Te: et inquietum est cor nostrum, donee requiescat 
in Te.’— Augustine: lib. i,, § i. 

T he period at which Buddhism arose in India was 
one which, whether we consider it from a politi¬ 
cal or from an intellectual standpoint, must un¬ 
doubtedly be regarded as one of the most remarkable in 
the history of the world. The fall of Babylon in b.c. 538, 
whin the Persian Empire under Cyrus arose on the ruins 
of the Assyrio-Babylonian, was one of the great turning- 
points in history, for it marked the passing away of the 
temporal power of the Semites and the accession of the 
Aryan (Japhetic) family of nations to the sovereignty of 
the world. In a somewhat similar manner, though more 
gradually, had the Semites themselves, more than a 
thousand years previously, wrested the pre-eminence from 
Accadians, Elamites, and Egyptians, members of another 
great division of the human race, known in the Bible as 
the Hamitic family. From the time of Cyrus to the pre¬ 
sent day the world has been ruled by the Aryan race, and 
their elevation to this exalted position took place in the 
lifetime of Gotamo Buddha. 

The same period which witnessed the growing political 
ascendancy of the Aryan family of nations that which 

1 
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may be approximately included between the sixth and the 
fifth centuries before the Christian era—was noted for its 
fertility in the deepest religious and philosophical thought. 
To it we trace back the origin of Hellenic as well as that 
of Indian philosophy. And, although our ignorance of 
the time at which Zoroaster lived renders it impossible 
to assert with any certainty that the great religious and 
intellectual movement associated with his name coincided 
with the period of which we are now speaking, yet much 
may be said in favour of such a supposition. Nor was 
this great outburst of mental, and in some measure of 
spiritual, earnestness and effort by any means confined 
to the Aryan nations, as we learn from a study of the 
contemporary Chinese^ and Hebrew writings. Over the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the civilized world at that 
epoch there seems to have brooded a spirit of inquiry 
which is perhaps without a parallel in the intellectual 
history of mankind. With its results, as far as the Western 
world is concerned, all students of Greek philosoph)# are 
acquainted. Completely independent, doubtless, of the 
almost contemporary movement of Grecian thought, there 
gradually diffused itself in India at the time of which we 
write, and perhaps somewhat previously, a very general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the religious doctrines of the 
Br^hmanical faith—of unbelief in the deities then wor¬ 
shipped by the Indian Aryans. This gave rise to a desire 
to obtain by thought and investigation some more satis¬ 
factory answer to the great problem of human existence 
and of human suffering than was afforded by the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, the earliest ethnic scripture of the Aryan 
family, written in an ancient dialect, the meaning of which 
had almost ceased to be understood.. Times had very 

^ Confucius was born in 551 B.c., and died in b.c. 478. Lao-tse 
was h.is contemporary and that of Buddha. 
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materially changed since the early Aryan conquerors of 
the Pan jab had poured forth their simple prayers to the 
gods of the elements and the great powers of Nature, as 
represented by Indra, Agni, the Maruts, the Adityas, and 
similar deities. Men felt that there was, even in this 
world, something more necessary to render them truly 
happy than abundant herds of cattle, bountiful harvests, 
and victory over their foes. The lofty ^ conceptions of 
certain Divine attributes, which in early ages had been 
embodied in the Dyaush-pita and the Varuna of the 
Vedas, had now faded from men’s minds along with much 
else of the ancient Aryan heritage of truth ; nor had they 
been able to replace these by any fuller and more realistic 
ideas regarding the Divine nature. On the other hand, 
their recognition of the existence of physical, mental, and 
moral evil in themselves and in the world at large, which 
knowledge had already to some degree found expression 
in more than one of the early hymns, had deepened. 
Thii^, their lives and hearts had become darkened both 
by the loss of the realization of the Divine and by the 
acquisition of more correct ideas about man’s actual con¬ 
dition in this life. The meaning of the sacrificial cultus 
of ancient times had been lost in the course of centuries. 
For these, among other reasons, thoughtful men felt their 
need of some fuller and more definite knowledge with 
regard to both this world and the next than the theories 
of the Upanishads could supply. Hence there gradually 
arose the six great systems of Hindu philosophy,*^ which 

1 See that grand hymn gig-Veda x. I2I. 

3 Called respectively the Safikhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the 
Vaiseshika, the and the Vedanta dar^anas. AH these 

systems, as we have them, are post-Christian. But it sen-m* likely 
that the founders of the six systems of philosophy , . . belonged to 
the same period of philosophical aiid religious fermentation which gave 
rise to the first spreading of Buddha s doctrines in India j[Id. Jdiiller, 
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testify to the immense amount of thought which the 
Indian mind in those ancient times had devoted to such 
matters. But even these philosophical systems,^ though 
they appealed to a far larger portion of the community 
than did the philosophies of ancient Hellas, were far 
from satisfying even the intellectual, much less the moral 
and spiritual, needs of the mass of men. Perhaps they 
were dimly conscious that they required a religion in 
which they could truly believe, a revelation of God to 
the human heart. And, despairing of obtaining this, 
forgetting even God’s existence, men fancied that they 
could by abstruse thought discov^ at least something 
more satisfying than anything which had yet been found. 
The Indian mind longed and sought for the best of all 
possible philosophies, hoping thereby, as on a raft (to use 


‘Six Systems of Indian Philosophy,’ p. 117). It is probable that 
Jainism is more ancient than Buddhism {vide^ inter alia^ Thomas, 
‘The Early Faith of Asoka’), and doubtless exercised a great inftuence 
upon Buddha’s- mind. But we have not sufficient material to enable 
us to ascertain with precision what the very earliest Jaina tenets 
were. 

^ The question as to whether Buddha borrowed from any of these 
philosophies has been much discussed. Max MiiUer has pointed out 
that many ideas were common to all of these systems of philosophy, 
and that this common substratum had worked itself into the Indian 
mind in Buddha’s time. This accounts for such resemblancts as may 
be traced at times between Buddha’s doctrines and now one, now 
another, of these philosophies (‘ The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy,’ 
p, 137). Elsewhere he says : ‘ We have looked in vain for any definite 
similarities between the system of Kapila, as known to us in the 
Sahkhya-sutras, and the Abhidharma or metaphysics of the Buddhists ’ 
(‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. i., p. 226). Oldenberg 
{‘Buddha,’ English translation, p. 92, note) agrees with this dictum. 
Regarding the meaning of the word ‘Abhidharma’ (in Pali ‘ Abbidh- 
ammo ’), however, Professor Rhys Davids rightly denies that the 
term should be translated ‘ metaphysics.’ 
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Plato’s words), to cross in safety the sea of existence.^ 
Men were longing for some positive system of teaching 
which, if not a sufficient answer to all the human spirit’s 
questionings, might at least in some measure satisfy their 
minds. They were waiting for a philosophy which might 
solve some of the problems of human life, and might 
point out a way to escape from sorrow and suffering, if 
not in this existence, yet in some future state. 

Buddhism, itself the natural^ outcome of the age and 
country in which it arose, offered itself as the solution of 
these problems, the satisfaction of men’s deep-felt need. 

It is our object in these lectures to inquire into the 
nature and the value of the answer thus afforded, to seek 
to discover to what extent it is true and satisfactory. 
We shall deal with Buddhism as with any other system 
of philosophy ancient or modern, seeking to learn some¬ 
thing from Buddha as we do from Socrates and Plato, 
from Aristotle, from Epictetus, from Marcus Aurelius, 
Descartes, Hegel, and Kant. In order to do,this, it will 
be necessary to investigate the root-ideas and main 
principles of Buddha’s teaching, and to consider in what 
degree Buddha succeeded in his noble and daring attempt 
to evolve a philosophy which might confer the greatest 
benefit upon the whole human race. 

^ ns di.<r<t>cCKl(Tr€pov Kal &KLv$vv 6 Tipoy iwl pepaior^pov 

dx'^p-ct.ros X670V Beiov nvos ScairopevdTjpaL, —* Phsedo,’ xxxv. 85 D. 

- ‘With regard to the relation of Buddhism to the six orthodox 
systems, it seems to me that all we can honestly say is that schools 
of philosophy handing down doctrines very similar to those of our 
six classical or orthodox systems are presupposed by the Buddhist 
Suttas, But this is very different from the opinion held by certain 
scholars, that Buddha and his disciples actually borrowed from our 
Sdtras. We know nothing of Saipkhya literature before the Sarpkhya- 
kdrikas, which belong to the sixth century after Christ ’ (Max Miiller, 
‘Six Systems,’ pp. 119, 120). 
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For, indeed,. nothing short of this was what Buddha 
ainied at Achieving, and doubtless believed that he had 
achieved. Brahmanism, in its earliest form, had origin¬ 
ally been exclusively the faith of the Aryan conquerors 
of Hindustan ; and, although the descendants of the 
conquered ihight be permitted to attach themselves to 
one or other of the numerous lower castes which gradu¬ 
ally arose, yet, even as early as the Laws of Manu, we 
find that none but members of the three highest (the 
original Aryan) castes were permitted to hear the words 
of the Vedas.i Any transgression of this rule, even 
when purely accidental, was severely, even inhumanly, 
punished. All foreigners, or Mlechhas, were beyond the 
paleand the idea of admitting them to the full religious 
privileges of the Hindus seems never even to have 
occurred to the most enlightened of the Brahmans. The 
nearest approach to anything of the kind is to be found 
in the fact that the mendicant ascetic teachers, having 
left the world, did not recognise among their disciples 
any distinction of caste. Doubtless it was because all 
the members of the Order which he founded were 
mendicants that Buddha acted on the same principle, 
and not from any opposition to either the Brahmans 
or to caste in general. But the fact remains that 
Buddha admitted to the ranks of his disciples, and to 
instruction in the law which he inculcated, all who 
desired it, to whatever nationality or caste they might 
belong.2 In going far beyond the limits of India in 

^ Manu, Dharmas^tra, book i. The laws of Manu are now 
supposed to have assumed their present form between 500 and 300 
years before Christ, though the Hindus ascribe to them a great 
antiquity. But they doubtless contain regulations which had been in 
force for centuries before they were written down and codified. 

^ He afterwards modified this in practice by forbidding the admission 
to the Order of certain classes of persons. 
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later times to proclaim the new faith, the monks of his 
Order were but carrying out the wishes and putting into 
practice the principles which their teacher had taught 
them. Nay, more, they believed that they were but 
obeying his express command.^ In order properly to 
estimate the importance of Buddha’s action in the matter, 
we must remember that no previous attempt had ever 
been made in the history of the world to found anything 
of the nature of a universal religion. Judaism, it is true, 
contained within those of its sacred books which existed 
before Buddha’s time the Divine promise that, in future 
ages, all the nations of the world would receive blessing 
through the coming Saviour; but Judaism itself was as 
strictly limited to the Chosen People as was any other 
of the great national religions to the nation which pro¬ 
fessed it. It is a great proof of Buddha’s liberality of 
sentiment as well as of his sincere conviction of the vital 
importance of the doctrines which he inculcated, and of 
thefr unfailing efficacy when carried out in practice, that 
he ventured to conceive such a grand philanthropic 
scheme. And it is not too much to say that the very 
fact that, for many centuries after his death, his disciples 
so successfully endeavoured by peaceful^ means to pro- 

^ MaHvaggo, i., § ii, i ; § 12, i, etc. 

^ This does not imply that force was fiever used to spread Buddhism 
in India. Asoka’s language seems at least to suggest that he employed 
something more than merely moral influence. He says that, Murmg 
the year and more ’ that had elapsed since he began to exert himself for 
the spread of the faith,' ‘ those gods that were [held to be] true gods in 
Jambudvipa [India] have been made [to be regarded as] men and false* 
—‘ Etena cha aiptalena Jambudipasi aipmisam deva[hu}saip ta munisS. 
misajp devakata' (Sahasram Edict). So also in the RQpnSth Edict he 
says: ‘Yi imaya kalaya Jambudipasi amisa deva-husu te dani masS 
kata* — ‘Those [supposed] true gods which at this time were in 
Jambudvipa are now made [to be regarded as] false,* (See Biihler's 
‘Three New Edicts of Asoka,* pp. 25-27.) 
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pagate the tenets they had embraced proves that 
Buddhism had shown itself to be in some respects a 
great advance upon the attempts previously made in 
India to answer some of the great questions of the 
human mind and spirit. We are prepared, therefore, 
to find in the teaching of Buddha some elements of 
truth, however much error of one kind or another may 
be found mingled therewith. While gladly recognising 
these truths or half-truths, it will, however, be our en¬ 
deavour not to permit ourselves to be, through any false 
liberality of thought, blinded to the existence of those 
errors in Buddhism which ultimately led to its extinction 
in the land of its birth. Nor should we fail to learn 
from the noble aspirations, the self-sacrificing life, and 
the many wise words of Buddha, as well as from his 
errors and failures, some lessons which may be useful 
to us in our own day and generation. A knowledge of 
the real nature and teachings of Buddhism should lead 
every thoughtful and earnest student to value u&xe 
highly than ever before the Dayspring from on high 
which has visited us, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace. 

At the very threshold of our inquiries it is of the first 
importance to a right understanding of Buddhism to 
remember the dread fact that, ere Buddha’s time, India 
had entirely lost all true knowledge of God. So com¬ 
pletely had all real belief in Him faded away, that in 
the whole of the literature of early Buddhism we fail 
to find any glear trace of the consciousness of the very 
possibility of His existence. Pantheism had, in the minds 
of all thoughtful men, developed into practical atheism. 
The Brahmanical creed, Ekamevddvittyam^ ‘ There is 
One Being, without a second,’ resolved all things into 
the Deity—or, rather, into what the Greeks would call 
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TO OetoVf an impersonal, unconscious being, the Sad-a-sai^ 
(Existent non-Existent)—and held that all the visible 
Universe was Mayd^ or Illusion. In such a system there 
was no room for a Creator, and even human personality 
was considered a delusion. This was the general belief 
of the society in which Buddha was born, and it exerted 
a very great influence upon his whole system of philo¬ 
sophy. It was doubtless for this reason that the two 
great questions which presented themselves to Thales^ 
and other early Greek philosophers as imperatively de¬ 
manding solution—the problem of the genesis of the 
Universe and the Nature of God—did not seem to 
Buddha deserving of serious attention. Yet the fact 
of the existence of a world of suffering, misery, and 
hopelessness was very patent to Buddha, and with 

* Det begynnelselosa hogsta Brahman kallas icke varande och icke 
icke-varande * (Eikund, ‘Nirvana,’ p. 75, quoting from Dahlmann, 
‘Ij^irv^na,’ p. 54), Cf. Bhagavadgita, xi., si. 37, where Arjuna, 
addressing Krishna, says : 

* Ananta devesa jagannivasa 

Tvam aksharaip, sadasat^ tat param yat.’ 

^ This was in particular the doctrine of the Vedanta philosophy, but 
it largely affected the S^hkhya school also. The Bhagavadgita and 
several Upanishads are connected with both systems: ‘In der Philo¬ 
sophic des Mahabhirata—ihre technische Benennungist Saqikhya-Yoga 
—ist Brahman noch immer dasselbe einige, ewige Sein, wie es in den 
Upanishaden verkiindigt wird’ (Eikund, ‘Nirvana,’ resum^ P* vi). 

3 8k (pL\o<TO(plas rpict,, <j}V<fLKhv, 'Y}diKov^ diaXeKTCK^v, (pva-iKov fikv 

TO irepl Kbfffjiov Kal rwv kv avTtp * tjOlkov 8k to Trepi ^lov koX tQ>v irpos i)p^'s ' 
8tcCKeKTiK6v 8k rd dfJL<poTkp(aj^ roi^s \6yov5 Trpeo'^edov, Kal p-^pi 
^ApxeXdou TO ^vcLKbv eWos dzrd 8k ^wKp&Tov^ , . , t6 iiSiKtiv* awh 
8k Z-^vwvos rod 'KKedrov rb dcaXeKTLKbv (Diogenes Laertius, ‘Vit. Phil.,' 
Prooemium xiii. 18). Thales held water to be the origin of all things 
{zdid.f lib. i., vi. 27), but among his recorded sayings are : Upca^&raToy 
Tcov bvTWVy debs' dyiwTp'Ov ydp, Kd'bXtCTOVj Kbaixos * Trol7}p.a ydp deov 
{he, cif,^ lib. i., ix. 35). 
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regard to that matter, at least, he parted company 
with the philosophy of his time. He felt that regarding 
that fact there was no illusion, and upon belief in it his 
whole system was founded. The one great task which 
he set himself with all his might to accomplish was, 
Given the existence of a world of suffering, to find the 
cause of that suffering and the way to escape from it.^ 
As has well been said,^ ‘ His object was to get rid of 
the terrible burden of an existence without God and 
without hope,’ which he felt to be ‘ all the more grievous 
because—on the theory of a belief in the transmigration 
of the soul or of repeated births—life does not end -with 
physical death.’ To Buddha life seemed not only to be 
entirely devoid of an object, and therefore valueless, but 
a curse instead of a blessing. But while all the happi¬ 
ness of life seemed delusory, or even worse, yet ‘ all that 
causes suffering—birth, sickness, death, separation from 
what is dear to us and union with what is hateful ’ ^— 
remained. ‘ And this stream of misery and tears extenSs 
backwards to ail eternity . . . and stretches forward to 
all the eternities. This is what is implied in the cease¬ 
less passing of all beings . . . into life, until they die, 
and again from death, by means of repeated births, into 
a new existence full of suffering.’ Buddha sought, and 
professed to have found, for himself and for all who 
would learn from him, a means of deliverance from this 
chain of existence, which, under such circumstances and 

^ ‘ Der Buddhisttius ist eine Philosophie des Leidens und der Erldsung. 
Die Uberzeugung von dera Elende des Daseins und das durchdringende 
Gefiihl der Erldsungsbedlirftigkeit geben dem Buddhismus Gestalt und 
Faibe’ (J. Dahimann, ‘ Buddha,’p, 15). 

2 Grau, ^The Goal of the Human Race,’ English translation, 
pp. 145 et seq. 

Grau, op, cit,^ pp. 146, 147 5 cf, Oldenberg, * Buddha: sein Leben, 
seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, ’ p. 258 et seq. 
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apart from God, he rightly deemed to be never-ending 
misery and despair. In judging his system of philosophy, 
we mhst not forget at what he aimed ^ and tinder what 
circumstances he arrived at the conclusions which he 
reached. 

The exact date at which Buddha lived has only 
recently been discovered. On the evidence of the in¬ 
scriptions of King Asoka Piyadassi {Priyadarshin)^ Pro¬ 
fessor Biihler^ fixes the year of his death at b.c. 477-478. 

^ The aim of the Sankhya school of Kapila was very similar, for^ in 
Isvara-Krishna^s ‘ Sankhya-Kdrikd ’ the leading principle of the philo¬ 
sophy of Kapila is thus stated : 

‘ Duhkhatray^bhighatajjijilasa tadapaghatake hetau’ (verse i). 

‘From the assault of the threefold kinds of suffering [arises] the 
desire to know the method hy which they may be repelled,’ 

The Bhagavadgita shows that other questions more akin to Greek 
philosophy occurred to other minds, for there we find Arjuna asking 
Krishna: 

^ ‘ Kiip tad brahma, kim adyatmaip, kiip karma, purushottama ? 

Adhibhiltani ca kiip proktam, adhidaivarji kim ucyate? 

Adhiyajtlah kathatp ko ’tra dehe ’smin, Madhusiidana? 

Pray 4 nak^le ca kathaip jrieyo 'si niyatdtmabhili ?* 

‘What is that brahman [ = what the Over-soul, what karma^ 
O best of beings ? 

‘And what is the so-called Over-existent, what is the Over-fate 
called ? 

‘How and what is the Over-sacrifice here in this body, O destroyer 
of Madhu ? 

‘ And at the time of expiring, how art thou to be known to humble 
[bound] souls?’ 

The ‘ threefold kinds of suffering ’ referred to in the Stnkhya philo¬ 
sophy are respectively the suffering which originates from one’s self, 
that caused by animate things of this world, and that produced by the 
action of the deities {devas), 

Biihler (‘Three New Edicts of Asoka,’ p. 20) says that he agrees 
with Professor Max Miiller, General Cunningham, and others, on the 
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His birth therefore occurred in b.c. 557-558, as he is said 
to have lived for eighty^ years. Tradition states that the 
place of his birth was a grove named Lumbini,^ near 
the city of Kapilavastu,^ at the foot of Mount Palpa 
in the Himalaya ranges, -within the present territory of 
Nipal. The traditional spot has quite recently been dis¬ 
covered, and an inscription of King Piyadassi (Asoka)^ 
found there states that, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
the King visited the spot, which on the stone itself he 
calls ^ the birthplace of Sakya^ - Muni.’ His father, 
Suddhodano, is termed in the Buddhavamso ® a rajaj 


evidence of the Edicts, in believing that the date of the Nirvana of 
Buddha is B.c. 477-478. Tf, therefore,’he adds, 'the date 477-478 
for the Nirvana should eventually be proved to be wrong, the fault 
cannot be more than five or six years one way or the other.’ 

^ In his last year, in the verses quoted in the notes to p. 17, he 
speaks of having lived fifty years since he left home at the age of 
twenty-nine. Again, in Mah^arinibb^na-Suttaip, p. 23, when about 
to die, he says he is eighty years old {vide p. 57, below). * 

2 ‘Jato Saky^narri game janapade Lampuneyye’ (Nalakasuttam). 
The place is still called 'Rumin-dei’ — i.e., Lumbint Devi. See 
on the subject an article by Birdwood in the Buddhist^ Colombo, 
October i, 1897 ; also ‘ Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich : Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,’ 1897, p. 594, and authorities 
quoted by Grlindwedel, 'Mythologie des Buddhismus,* p. 197, note 5. 

3 In Pali ‘ Kapilavatthu.’ This small city stood on the banks of the 
little river Rohini (still called by the same name), probably, as Dr. Hoey 
thinks, somewhere near Taulihwa, a Nepalese Tahsili station between 
the Jam war and Bangangil Rivers, about seven miles north of the 
British frontier. The Aciravati, a river often mentioned in the Buddhist 
Scriptures, is now known as the Rapti. 

^ Asoka reigned from B.c. 257 to 220. 

® This title of Buddha merely means ‘ the Ascetic of the Sakya 
tribe ’ (see below). 

® Buddhavaipsa, xxvi. 13 ; 

‘ Nagaraip Kapilavatthu me raja Suddhodano pita, 

Mayhaip janettika mata Maya devi ti vuccati.’ 
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which cannot mean more than the same title does in 
India to-day. Professor Oldenberg shows that we 
have absolutely no evidence that Suddhodano was a 
territorial monarch/ and hence all that has been said 
of Buddha’s resignation of his ancestral kingdom falls to 
the ground. Buddha’s mother was named Maya, and 
-his parents belonged to the Sakya tribe (in Pali, Sakko). 
This tribe, as their name implies, was part of a fair¬ 
skinned Indo-Scythian^ or Tatar nation, the Sakas'^^ 
(Greek Sa^ai, Latin Sac^), that overran a large portion 
of India before the Aryan invasion. They had become 
in process of time in great measure Aryanized, and 
hence Buddha’s family belonged to the Kshattriya 
or warrior caste. Buddha’s own original name was 


So also op» city ii. 66 : 

‘ Imassa janika mata Mayii nama bhavissati, 

Pita Suddhodano nama ayam hessati (}otamo.’ 

But in this last extract Suddhodano is not called a raja; see also 
I^fahavaggo, i. 54, I. 

^ ‘The idea that Buddha’s father, Suddhodana, enjoyed this royal 
dignity is quite foreign to the oldest forms in which the traditions 
regarding the family are presented to us; rather, we have nothing 
more or less to contemplate in Suddhodana than one of the great and 
wealthy land-owners of the Sflkya race, whom later legends first trans¬ 
formed into the great King Suddhodana ’ (‘ Buddha,’ p. 99). Elsewhere 
(pp. 416, 417) he denies the antiquity of the tradition which makes 
Buddha’s father a King. Vide also Mon. Williams, ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 22. 

2 Vide Mon. Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, new edition, s.v. Saka, 

3 The tradition of Buddha’s Scythian origin explains what is said 
about Manes’ indebtedness to Scythianus (by which Buddha is evidently 
meant) in a Greek ecclesiastical historian (Socrates, ‘Hist. Ecc.,’ 
lib. i., cap. xxii.). 

4 But Mon. Williams doubts this, and believes that this name was 
merely honorific, and conferred on him later (‘ Buddhism, p. 23). Of 
course, the word ‘ Buddha ’ itself is an appellation which he did not 
acquire until after his attainment to Bodhi (see below), and means the 
Knower.’ 
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Siddh^rtha (in Pali, Siddhattho), but he is also often 
styled Gautama (in Pali, Gotamo), which seems to have 
been a family name. Maya, we are informed, died 
seven 1 days after her son’s birth, and he was brought 
up by her sister,^ his foster-mother, Mahaprajapati (in 
Pali, Mahapajapati), who was herself also one of 
Suddhodano’s wives. The sacred books of the southern 
Buddhists, which alone afford any information on the 
subject worthy of even the slightest consideration, con¬ 
tain no biography of the ■ noble youth,^ the nearest 
approach to one being the short account in verse found 
in the twenty-sixth chapter of the Buddhavamso. But 
certain details are to be found scattered about among 
the other books^ hi the Southern Canon. His youth 
was passed at Kapilavastu or in its neighbourhood, but 
the early Buddhist records tell us nothing whatever 

^ This is often asserted in the Pali books. On Buddha's birth, see 
note at the end of the fourth lecture. 

2 Cullavaggo, x. i, 3. ® 

^ The story of the child’s presentation to the Rishi Asito (Ndlaka- 
suttain. of the Sutta-Nipato), or Kaiadevalo (Jat. Atth, i., p. 54), is 
evidently of later origin. It underwent great amplification in later 
times still {mde Beal, * Romantic History of Buddha,’ p. 56 ef se^.), but 
even in the introduction to the Jataka the legendary nature of the story 
is evident It begins thus: * On this same day the happy and delighted 
hosts of the Heaven of the Thirty-three held a celebration, waving 
their cloaks and giving other signs of joy, because to King Suddhodano 
in Kapilavatthu had been born a son who should sit at the foot of the 
B-)-tree and become a Buddha. Now it came to pass at that time that 
an ascetic named KSladevalo . , . went, after his daily meal, to the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three to take his noon-day rest,’ etc. (from 
Warren’s translation, ‘Buddhism in Translations,’ pp, 48, 49). 

^ E,g.f in the Cullavaggo, the Anguttara-Nik%o, and the Mah^pari- 
nibbS>na-SuttaipL; also, mixed with many wonderful fables of later 
growth, in the Acchariyabahutasuttarp of the Majjh.-NikSyo. also 
accounts in the Dlgh.-Nik., Sutta-Nipato, Mahftvaggo, Sarpyut.- 
Nik., etc. 
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of the philosophical studies to which he is sometimes 
supposed to have devoted himself. He resided with his 
father during the winter, summer, and the rainy season 
in one or another of the three ^ country-seats which early 
tradition has dignified with the title of ‘palaces.’ In 
accordance with the custom of early marriage, which 
then existed in India as it does now, he was married 
probably at the age of sixteen or seventeen years. We 
are uncertain as to the number of his wdves. The 
Buddhavainso represents him as stating that he pos¬ 
sessed no fewer than 40,000 of them,- but one is especially 
mentioned as the mother of Rahulo, his only recorded 

^ Maj.-Nik,, 75; so also in AKg.-Nik., quoted below, and Buddha- 
vaip.so, xxvi. 14. This was customary in rich families (Cull., vii. i, i); 
compare what is said of the rich youth Yaso (MahS.va^o, i. 7, i). Of 
course, this account of Buddha s palaces may be borrowed from this 
latter passage, as from this very passage is borrowed (in the Lalita- 
Vistara, p. 521; Jataka, i., p. 6f, etc.) the story of Buddha’s disgust at 
seeing the dishevelled condition of the sleeping women (so Rhys Davids 
ai 9 l Oldenberg think : ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. xiii., p. 102). 
In the AHg.-Nik. Buddha gives the following account of his early 
luxury: ‘Sukhum^lo ahaip, bhikkhave, paramasukhum^Io accanta- 
sukhum^lo. Mama sukhaip, bhikkhave, pitu nivesane pokkharaniyo 
h^riy^ka honti; ekattha sukharp, bhikkhave, uppalaip vappati, ekatiha 
padumarp, ekattha punnarikaip, yavad evam atthiya, Na kho pana 
es’ ahaip, bhikkhave, k^sikaip candanaip dh^remi, ki^ikarp, bhikkhave, 
su me tapi vethanaqi hoti, k^sikA kaHcuk^, k^sikaip nivisanani, kisiko 
uttarasahgo. Rattidivarp kho pana me su laip, bhikkhave, seiachattarri 
dhireyya m^ naip phussi sitairi vi, unhaip v 4 , tinaip v^, rajo v 4 , 
uss^vo v^ ti. Tassa mayhapi, bhikkhave, tayo pItsEdI- ahesuip, eko 
hemantiko, eko gimhantiko, eko vassiko ti. So kho ahaip, bhikkhave, 
vassikapEs^de vassike cattiro m^e nippurisehi turiyehi paricilriyamtoo 
na hettha p^s^d^ oroh^mi. Yathi kho pana, bhikkhave, ailKesant 
nivesane d^sakammakar^porisassa kanfijakaip bhojanaip diyyati bilahga- 
dutiyaip evam eva su me, bhikkhave, pitu nivesane d^sakammakari- 
porisassa s^limaipsodano diyyati’ (quoted by Oldenberg, ‘Buddha,’ 

p. 418)- 

2 Buddhavaipso, xxvi., canto 15. 
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child. Traditions differ as to the name she bore. That 
which has been most generally adopted by European 
scholars is Yasodhara,^ but this name is not given to 
her in the canonical Pali books, where she is sometimes 
spoken of as Bhaddakacca.^ The fact that in the 
sacred books she is generally styled simply Rahula- 
mata,^ ‘the mother of Rahulo,’ makes it probable that 
even in very early times her name was unknown. 

This is all that can be stated with any certainty abouf 
Buddha’s early life. From the time of his marriage 
until he attained the age of twenty mine years he lived 
the life of a ‘householder,’ and no event of that period 
is known to us except the mere fact of his son’s birth. 
Nor do the more ancient Pali books afford us the in¬ 
formation at precisely what time before he left his home 
his son Rahulo was born. But not long after the recluse 
had attained Buddhahood, when his visit to his home is 
mentioned, his son is called ‘ young^ Rahulo.’ This does 
not conflict with the later legend, which states that iihe 
child was an infant^ when the ‘ Great Renunciation ’ took 
place. 

^ E,g.i by Sir Edwin Arnold in the ‘ Light of Asia ’; also by 
Mon, Williams, ‘ Buddha,’ p. 25. She is so called in the ‘ Romantic 
History.’ 

^ Buddhavaifiso, xxvi. 15. Childers (Pali Dictionary, sjv.) says she 
is mentioned in the Prdx books also as ‘ Bhaddakaccana,* In the books 
of the Mahityitna, or * Great Vehicle,’ which are held as canonical by 
the Northern Buddhists, though they are of very late date as compared 
with those of the Southern Canon, she is often called ‘ Gopa.’ She is 
called ‘ Yasodharii ’ in the Buddha-carita (i. 26, 46, et passim\ Vide 
the subject discussed in Rhys Davids’ ‘Buddhism’ (Non-Christian 
Religious Systems Series), p. 50 et seq, 

3 This is so even in the Jataka (i. 58, 60, etc,). 

Mah^vaggo, i. 54, i, 2. 

^ This is stated also in the introduction to the Jataka (i. 60 et seq,)» 
We are there told that Buddha named his son Rahulo, or a ‘hindrance,’ 
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When Siddh^rtha was twenty-nineyears of age, 
leaving his home and all the pleasures of life, he retired 
into the wilderness, and became an ascetic anchoret. At 
that time in India there was nothing at all uncommon in 
such conduct, nor has the practice of thus retiring from 
the world by any means ceased in the India of our own 
time. The laws of Manu enjoin that every Brahman 
shall spend his old age as a solitary ascetic. This, 
doubtless, was a practice which was in vogue for cen¬ 
turies before those laws were drawn up in their present 
form. It was incumbent upon Brahmans, because their 
priestly caste seemed to make it more natural for them 
than for others to leave the things of the world and to 
aim at attaining union with the Divine. But this same 
course was the only one open to any man at all anxious 
about spiritual things, if he wished to attain to calm 
of heart. Asceticism, coupled with meditation, was 
then, and had for ages been, considered to be the one 
means of freeing one’s self from the fetters of existence, 
the necessary condition for spiritual progress. Buddha 
was not himself a Brahman by caste; yet under these 
circumstances we may well understand that he, feeling 
the vanity of all mere earthly joys and sensual pleasures, 
and finding therein nothing to quench the thirst of his 
spirit, was readily drawn to follow the usual procedure in 

evidently because likely to bind him to worldly life {Bodhisatto tain. 
suMi .—the news of his son’s birth, — Rahulo jaio, bandhanaip. 
J&tan-ti aka : lac* at,)* 

^ Buddhavarjiso, xxvi. 14. So also in MahS-parinibbS-na-Suttairi it is 
stated in the verses: 

‘ Ekunatiipso vayasA, Subhadda, 

Yai|x pabbajh|i kiipkusal 4 nvest. 

Vass^ni pahh^sasatnildhikani 
Yato ahain pabbajito, Subhadda, 

N'^yassa dhammassa padesavatti.’ ^ 


2 
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toch caa». Many, both before and after him in all ages 
md. m all lands, Imving learnt that the world cannot give 
them f«C0 of heart, have similarly determined to forsake 
the world with all its joys and sorrows, its pleasures and 
its tmiptations, and to seek for something higher and 
ndbler than the things of sense. 

The reason for his retirement from the world will 
clearer if we for a moment glance at some of 
the leading philosophical ideas of the time. 

Plato has well and truly observed of the Greek nation 
that thek great characteristic was the love of know¬ 
ledge.^ This is in great measure true of other divisions 
of the Aryan race as well, but it certainly holds good 
even more of the Indian Aryans than of those of ancient 
Hellas. Hence perhaps it is that the philosophy of the 
iJpwiisliads makes Ignorance (Avidyd) the cause of so 
many of the evils of life. Not only does each of the 
$mmi hmk$ d the Brihmans bear the title of V^da 
kit in India, in early ages as well its at 
Kmm/kdgfi is suppose to possess magical efficacy, 
such knowledge as enables its possessor to 
Iwsfc the teids- of Illusion (Maya) and to recognise 
tte truth of the Hbdfi creed, EkamevMvinyam, thereby 
aHaimng to yi>g& or mim with the Paramdtmd^ the 
Sttpwiie Soul, the only truly existent Being. The 
siii^^ed efficacy of Knowl^e was, in the opinion 
d the Hindus, rivalled only by that of austerity, or 
aiwtldsm {Upm^ self-torture), which might even be 

^ * Pe boA iv., | n. 

^§0 m SMk%ft pUlm^ky the FkmsAa, ultimately by Amntf- 
the of Ms own aon-exktence; 

* E^ri«, t^tlv4bhyliia&uiwai m me nihaimtyaptri^shairi ; 

ketiilaBiat,padyate ’ 

‘ SMkhya-KMk^/ verse 64. 
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carried so far as to exalt the Brahman ascetic above 
the gods themselves. Sanskrit poetry is full of tales 
of how certain Brahmans^ not only ventured to enter 
into contest with the gods for supremacy in virtue of 
their austerities, but even caused the gods to quake for 
their power, and compelled them to devise temptations 
for the Brahmans in order to induce the latter to relax 
their exertions. Buddha would therefore naturally hold 
it as a fact requiring no proof that, either by means of 
asceticism or through attaining the requisite degree of 
knowledge (to be obtained not by study but by intense 
meditation), he might gain rest and peace, deliverance 
from passion and from all the transitoriness of worldly 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. We shall find that 
he adopted both these methods, the latter only after 
failing to obtain what he sought by means of the 
former. 

As has already been pointed out, in leaving his home 
in (^der to wander about the country as a religious 
mendicant, Buddha took a step which, while to us 
Europeans of the twentieth century it may appear 
strange, seemed quite natural to the people among 
whom he lived—as, indeed, similar conduct actually 
does to a Hindu of to-day. But this very fact should 
lead us to feel the deepest sympathy, not with Siddh^rtha 
alone, but with all those countless myriads—some of 
them, it may be, in some respects, among the noblest 
of men—who have deeply felt the pangs of spiritual 
thirst, that thirst of the soul of the universality of which 
Homer of old spoke so eloquently,^ and have known no 
better than did his heroes where to find the Water of 

^ Vtf/e examples in, Bopp^s ^ Indralokagama 7 iai]i^ nebst anderen 
Episodien/ and ‘ Diluvium, cum tribus aliis Mah^bharatzs Episodiis.' 

^ IldvT€s 5 ^ 0 eOu dp$pu 7 roi (‘ Odyss.,’ iii. 48). 

2—2 
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Life, wherewith to quench its flames and allay their 
tortures. It is, we may be sure, no slight longing, no 
trifling unrest of mind, that forces men to leave all the 
tender ties of home and family, to forsake all the innocent 
pleasures as well as the alluring vices of the world, to 
go forth homeless and friendless, to wander ceaselessly 
from town to town, from village to village, from one 
teacher to another it may be, trying to stifle the noblest 
as well as the lower and baser instincts of humanity, and 
thus to gain for their desolate souls that peace and rest 
of heart for which they yearn in vain. 

In the Ahguttara-Nik 4 yo, Siddhirtha, after attaining 
Buddhahood, is represented as explaining to his dis¬ 
ciples the reason why he forsook his home and withdrew 
from the world. Having described his wealth and the 
comfort and luxury in which he had been brought up,^ 
he spoke thus: 

*Then- these thoughts arose with me. ‘‘A weak- 
minded, everyday man, although he is himself JSable 
to decay, and is not free from the power of old age, 
feels horror, revulsion and disgust, if he sees another 
person in old age. The horror which he then feels 
recoils upon himself: I also am subject to decay, and 
am not free from the power of old age. . . While I 
thus reflected, O mendicants, in my own mind, all that 
buoyancy of youth, which dwells in the young, sank 
within me.’ He proceeds to use similar language 
regarding his thoughts concerning and his dread of 
sickness and death, and thus concludes, ‘While I, O 
mendicants, thus reflected in my mind, all that spirit 
of life which dwells in life sank within me.’ Again, in 

1 See the original quoted in notes to p. 15. 

‘ f quote, with but few changes, Oldenberg’s translation (‘Buddha,* 
p, loal. 
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another passage he says: ‘ indeed, . . . being still 
young, in the time of adolescence, endued with bright 
youth, in the first time of life, my mother and father 
being unwilling and tearful and weeping, having shaved 
off my hair and beard, having put on yellow robes,, 
having gone forth from home into homelessness, seeking 
“ What is happiness ?” searching out the supreme, best 
state of calm, went to where Alaro Kalamo was.’ 

We thus learn that Siddhartha’s reason for ‘ the Great^ 
Renunciation,’ as it has been called, was his conviction 
that all worldly happiness was transitory, and his desire 
to attain to a peace and calm which nothing could disturb 
or end. He sought this first for himself alone, and only 
afterwards did the thought occur to him that what had 
brought peace to him would be equally beneficial to others. 

On'^ beginning his life as an anchoret, Siddh^rtha first 
attached^ himself to a hermit named Alamo KM^mo,^ 
as we have just read. After a while, leaving him, the 

^ * So kho ahani . , . daharo ’va samilno, susuk^lake, spbhadrena 
yobbanena samannagato, pathamena vayas 4 , aki 1 .makS.naip mStS- 
pitunnaip, assumukhSnam, rudaniOnaip, kesamassupi ohSretvS, kSsSySni 
vattbSni acchSdetva, agSrasmS anagSriyaip pabbajito samSno, kiipkusala-, 
gavesi, anuttaraip santivarapadaip pariyesamSno, yena AlSro KSlSmo, 
ten* upasanikamim ’ (Mahasaccaka - Suitaip). A somewhat similar 
passage occurs in the Sonadanda-Suttaip of the DJgha-Nik^yo, 

^ *Mahd-bhinikkhamanam,’ Pali; ‘Mahitbbinishkramanani,’ Sanskrit. 
® A later legend, which we first meet with in the introduction lo the 
Jataka, relates that the sight of a decrepit old man, a sick man, a 
corpse, and a monk, finally decided Siddh^rtha to leave the world 
(Jataka, i. 58, 59), The writer there quotes from the Digha-Nikflyo. 
A much amplified and still more legendary account is given in the 
‘Romantic History of Buddha,* Beal’s translation, p. 115 et seq* 

The Jataka (i. 66) says that first of all he went to Rajagahaqi, and 
there met King Bimbisaro ; but this probably took place later, 

® Cf, Mahilvaggo, v. 13, i, and the Ariyapariyos^na-Suttani, The 
Lalita-Vistara mentions this, though it cannot be quoted as an authority 
(Lal.-Vist., p. 295 et seq,). 
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young devotee went for instruction to another recluse 
named Uddako^ R^maputto. In each case he expressed 
his desire to *walk- the religious walk/ according to 
their respective rules, hoping thus to attain to the 
Nirvdm^ which the Hindus sought. But, though prac¬ 
tising the self-concentration and the other methods which 
they enjoined until he became exactly like themselves, 
Siddhartha ultimately found that he could not thus attain 
his goal. The conclusion he reached in each case is thus 
expressed in his own words : ‘ This Law conducts neither 
to disgust with the world, nor to release from passion, 
nor to annihilation, nor to quietude, nor to supernatural 
knowledge, nor to perfect Buddhahood, nor to Nirvana, 
while it leads to rebirth in the Realm of Nothingness.’ 
The ‘ Realm of Nothingness ’ is the name of the third 
of the heavens of the Formless Beings (Arupabrahmaloka), 
and it is so called because its inhabitants believe that 
nothing exists.^ 

Failing thus to obtain the ‘ supreme, best staii of 

’ MaMvaggo, i. 5, 2; Lal.-Vist., p. 296 seij, 

® Icchlitxi ahaip, Hvnso, imaamixp dhamniavinaye brahmacariyatp. 
caritun-ti ’ (Ariyapariyosina-Suttarp). 

® The Hindtl idea of Nirvana differed considerably from that which 
Bttddba ultimately taught his followers to aim at. It may be briefly 
otplained as consisting of the loss of one’s personality in the Divine, 
m, rather, deliverance from the delusion of personality. See Elkund, 

* Hirvtoa,’ p. 75 ^ ‘ Nkv^a ar nu just att blifva delta Brahman, blifva 
ett darmed, fi> sitt Hf **absorberadt i Brahman.” Det ar detsamma 
Bom att Anna och kanna sitt sjalf, Atman, sSsom Brahman. 

Hkv%a” och « blifva Brahman " aro ett. De gora sig losa frin alia 
»ndrande kvaliteter och ing& i det eviga kvalitetsldsa varat.’” FM 
also D^lmann, < Nirvana,’ pp. 54, 55, 68. 

^ Childers, Kli Dictionary, /.p, AkiHcahMyatanaip. Buddha’s words 
are Ta« mayhaiji, bhikkave, etad ahosi: Nfi-yaip dhammo nibbid^ya, 
m vir%%a, m mrodhiya, na Ufmsamiya, na abbifiMya, na sambodh- 
%a, m nibBn^a saipvattati, yivad eva tkiEcafihftyatanflpapattiyi ti’ 
(Ariya|mriyosl.na-Suttarp). 
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calm ’ for which he sought, Siddh^rtha then resolved 
to endeavour to attain it by practising extreme self¬ 
mortification. Travelling through Magadha, he reached 
the town of Uruveli,^ on the banks of the river Nerah- 
jar 4 ; and there, dwelling in the woods, holding his 
breath, abstaining almost entirely from food, he strove 
to obtain the calm for which he longed. Five^ other 
ascetics there joined him, but Siddhartha outstripped 
them all in his self-inflicted privations, and won their 
admiration by his devotion to his task. At last, however, 
finding that he was no nearer his goal, he desisted from 
this method, and partook of more abundant food. His 
companions, deeming him a renegade, left him alone in 
disgust, and went away to Bantos. This period^ of 
fruitless search is said to have lasted for seven years, 
reckoning from the time when Siddhartha left his home 
to the date of his enlightenment. 

One night, as he sat meditating in the woods near 
Ur-ftvela, under a pipal^"^ or Ficus religiosa^ since known 

^ Still called ‘ Urwai ’; it stands on the eastern bank of the river 
Son, not far from Buddhagaya, to the south of Patna. The Neranjaia 
(Sanskrit * Nairahjar^ ’) is the modern Son. 

^ Their names were Kondahho, Vappo, Bhaddiyo, Mah^n 4 mo, and 
Assaji. See note to Mah^vaggo, i. 6, 5 ; * Sacred Books of the East,’ 
vol. xiii., p. 90, 

^ Oldtnberg (‘ Buddha,’ p. 420), in support of the statement that 
seven years elapsed before Buddha’s enlightenment, quotes the following 
passages: 

‘ Satta vass^ni Bhagavantam anubandhini pad^padam 
Ot^ram n^dhigacchissam sambuddhassa satimato.’ 

Padh^na-Suttam of the Sutta-Nip&to. 

‘ Tena kho pana saraayena, Mdro p 4 pimS< satta vass^ni Bhagavantaxn 
anubaddho hoti otJi.r^pekho otdram alabhamtoo ’ (M^ra-Samyuttam of 
the Saniy.-Nik^yo, iv., § 4, 2). 

The Hindus regard this tree as sacred, and no one will venture to 
utter an untruth under a pJpalAx^t ; hence, probably, Buddha chose 
one to reflect under. 
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as the Sacred Bo-Tree^ {Bodhi-mhhho, or Tree of Buddha- 
hood), he fell into deep reflection. This resulted in 
his passing in some mysterious manner from one degree 
of abstraction to another, until he at last reached 
omniscience [samhodhi), and not only knew the past and 
future, but also discovered the cause and cure of ail 
human existence and consequent suffering. Only after 
this had he the right to the title of Buddha, or ‘the 
Knower.’ Hk own account runs thus^: 

‘When I thus knew that’ (the Four Noble Truths ' 
which formed the basis of ail his later teaching), ‘ when 
I thus beheld that, my mind was released from the 
defilement of sensual desire, my mind was released from 
the defilement of earthly existence, my mind was released 
from the defilement of heresy, my mind was released 
from the defilement of ignorance. In the emancipated 
arose the knowledge, “ I am emancipated, rebirth is 
extinct, the religious walk is accomplished, what had to 
be done is done, there is no more need for this present 
existence ” : thus did I perceive.* 

The lofty position which Buddha after this claimed for 
himself is thus stated in the words which he is said^ to 
have uttered shortly afterwards in answer to a gymno- 
sophist, Upako of the Ajivaka sect, who asked him, 

A branch of this tree was planted in Ceylon (at Anur^dhapura) in 
B.c. 288, and is well known to exist there still. 

2 ‘ Tassa me evani jS,nato, evam passato, kdm^sav^pi cittam vimuc- 
cittha, bhav^sav^pi cittam vimuccittha, ditth^sav^pi cittam vimnccittha, 
avijjSsav^pi cittam vimuccittha. Vimuttasmim, “Vimutt* amhtti,’* 
ii^nam ahosi, ‘*khin^ mej^ti, vusitam brahmacariyam, katam karaniyam, 
n^param itthatt^y^ ” ti abbhahhasirn * (Mah^accaka-Suttam). Vide 
also Vibhauga-Vinaya Pitakarn, iii., p. 4 et seq, ; Bhayabherava-Suttam 
of the Majjh.-Nik^yo; Dvedh^vitakka-Suttam of the Majjh.'Nik.; 
and Oldenberg, ‘ Buddha,* p. 424, 

® MahStvaggo, i 6; 7-9. I have slightly altered the translation given 
in ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. xiii., p. 91. 
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^ Who is thy teacher ? Whose doctrine dost thou pro¬ 
fess ?* Buddha replied in these words : 

‘ I have overcome all foes; I am all-wise; I am free 
from stains in every way; I have left everything, and 
have obtained emancipation by the destruction of desire. 
Having myself gained knowledge, whom should I call 
my master ? I have no teacher; no one is equal to me; 
in the world of men and of gods no being is like me. I 
am the holy one in this world ; I am the highest teacher. 
I alone am the absolute omniscient one (samhuddlto); I 
have gained coolness (by the extinction of ail passion), 
and have obtained Nirvana. To found the kingdom of 
the law (dhammo) I go to the city of the K4sis (Ban^ras); 
I will beat the drum of immortality^ in the darkness of 
this world.’ He went on to boast of having reached 
‘ extinction of the defilements,’ - and of having overcome 
all states of sinfulness. 

In such a philosophy as this there is no room for God. 
It ^s not strange, therefore, to find that Buddha never 
seems to have sought for God at all. One of his disciples 
in our own time is, therefore, practically correct in saying^ 

^ By ‘ immortality ’ {amaia) Buddha means ‘ Nirvana.’ It is so called 
as the state in which there can be no death as there is no existence- 
We might, perhaps, equally well call it ‘ eternal death.’ 

The ‘defilements’ are those four mentioned above—viz., semual 
desire {kdmo\ earthly existence or individuality {phavo\ heresy {di^hi)^ 
and ignorance {avijjd) of the Four Noble Truths. 

8 Subhadra Bhikschu, ‘ Buddhistischer ICatechismus ’: ‘ Es giebt 
kein Gott-Schopfer, von dessen Gnade oder dessen Willen der Bestand 
der Welt abhinge. Alles entsteht und entwickelt sich durch und aus 
sich selbst, kraft seines eigenen Widens und gemass seiner innereii 
Natur und Beschaffenheit (seinem Kartna), Einen persOnlichen Gott- 
Schopfer hat nur die Unwissenheit der Menschen erfunden. Die 
Buddhisten aber verwerfen durchaus den Glauben an einen |>ersi 3 nUchen 
Gott und halten die Lehre von einer Schdpfung aus Nichts fur einen 
Irrwahn * (p. 40). 
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that Buddhism teaches that there is no God,^ the Creator 
of the world. 

' If it be asked in what that knowledge consisted which 
Buddha deemed himself to have acquired, and in what 
way it seemed to him efficacious in emancipating him 
from all ‘world fetters' {samyojandni), this will be best 
understood from a study of the language he used in the 
iirst sermon which he is stated to have preached after 
attaining Buddhahood. The Mahavaggo states that, after 
spending four times seven- days in meditation under 
various trees, during which time he at first thought of 
ceasing to exist, and thus entering at once on the enjoy¬ 
ment of his emancipation from all suffering, he at length 
decided to remain alive in this world in order to teach 
to others the way of deliverance which he had evolved 
from his own inner consciousness or intuition.^ The 
tradition says that he was induced to come to this reso- 

^ The very discussion of the question by whom the world was created 
was condemned as ‘ talking about absurd and frivolous subjects of con¬ 
versation.’ So we find it said in the Brahmajdla-Suttani Atthakatha: 
‘ Lokakkhilyika ti, “ayaip loko kena nimitto?”—“Asukena nama 
nimitto.’* “ Kako seto atthtnam settataf’ “ balik^ rattS. lohitassa 
rattattS.,’’ ti. EvamS.dik 4 lok^yata-vitanda-sall 4 pa-kathi.’ The con¬ 
tempt for any such inquiry is shown by the questions here compared 
with it. 

^ The later traditions say ‘seven times seven days* (Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentary; Beal, ‘ Romantic Legend,’ p. 236 seq.; Lalita-Vistara, 
pu; 488 et seq,; jS-taka Atthav., vol. i., p. 77 et seq,; Dipavaitiso, i. 29, 
30). A later story, contained in the Mah 4 parinibb 4 na-Suttaip (p. 30 
et 5 eq.)f and Mdra-Samyuttarn of the Sutta-Pitekaip (cap. i,, §§ 1-3), and 
afterwards amplified in the Lalita-Vistara (p. 489 et seq,)^ represents 
the evil principle M 4 ro as tempting Buddha to enter Nirvana at once, 
so that his doctrine might not be preached to the world. The ‘ Romantic 
History’ places a long series of temptations and assaults before the 
attainment of Buddhahood (pp. 199-224), 

® Cf Mahftvaggo, i. 1: 23. 
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lution by the humble entreaties of Brahma Sahampati,^ 
the being who, in Buddhist mythology, rules over the 
highest of all the heavens. This archangel, as we may 
term him, most humbly kneeling before Buddha, said, 
‘Let the Tathigato^ preach the doctrine! There are 
beings whose mental eyes are darkened by scarcely any 
dust; but if they do not hear the doctrine they cannot 
attain emancipation. These will understand the doctrine.’ 
We can the better understand this urgency when we 
remember that the devas are also subject to the miseries 
of existence, and their only hope of deliverance lay in 
accepting the doctrine of Buddha. 

Learning that his former instructors Alamo K414mo 
and Uddako Rimaputto^ had died, Buddha resolved to 
go to teach his five former companions, who had gone 
to Ban4ras. He found them there in the deer-park 
Isipatano.^ At first they refused to show him any 
respect, but at last consented to listen to his teaching. 
Bu<Jdha then delivered his first sermon, which is called 
the ‘ Discourse regarding the Inauguration of the Dominion 
of the Law.’^ It sets before us an epitome of the main 
principles^ of the philosophy which he taught. Nearly 

^ He is evidently identical with the Brahmit of the Hindus, thots^h 
we do not know the exact meaning of the title * Sahaippati/ 

^ Mah^vaggo, i. 5. 

® IHd., i. 6: 1-4. 

•* Op. ciL, § 5 S€ij, 

® Dharamacakkappavattana-Suttarn. It is quoted in Mahivaggo, 
i. 6 ; 17-29. 

« Of this sermon Subhadra Bhikschu says: * Diese Predigt enthalt 
in kurzen Worten die Grundziige der ganzen I#ehre* Buddhislischex 
Katechismus,* sixth edition, p. 18, § 45)* His interpretation, however, 
of the title of the discourse, which he renders ‘ Verkiindigung der 
moralischen Weltordnung, oder die Griindung des Reiches der ewigen 
Gerechtigkeit,* is incorrect. Many other writers also, by using Christian 
technical theological terms as translations of Buddhist ones, convey to 
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every other recorded address deals, generally speaking, 
with the same subjects, amplifying and explaining them 
in detail. If we thoroughly grasp the meaning of the 
instruction contained in this discourse, we shall have 
a very fair idea of the leading doctrines of Buddhism’ 
in its original form. Omitting repetitions, it may be 
rendered as follows: 

‘ These are the two extremes, O mendicants, which 
ought not to be practised by an anchoret. 

‘ Which two ? 

‘ Both this, which in lusts is devoted and attached to 
lust and pleasure, is low, common, worthy of a profane 
person, ignoble, pernicious ; and this, which is devoted to 
self-mortification, ia painful, ignoble, pernicious. Having 
shunned both these extremes, O mendicants, the Tatha- 
gato has thoroughly comprehended the Middle Course, 
which produces insight, which produces knowledge; it 
conducts to quietude, to supernatural knowledge, to 
perfect Buddhahood, to Nirvana. ^ 

‘ And which, O mendicants, is that Middle Course 
which the Tath^gato has thoroughly comprehended, 
which produces insight, which produces knowledge, 
which conducts to quietude, to supernatural knowledge, 
to perfect Buddhahood, to Nirvana ? 

‘ This is verily the Noble Eightfold Path, namely: 
Perfect opinion, perfect resolve, perfect speech, perfect 
employment, perfect conduct, perfect exertion, perfect 
thought, perfect self-concentration. 

‘This indeed, O mendicants, is that Middle Course^ 


the ordinary reader m altogether false idea that Buddhism has much in 
commcm with Christianity. 

^ With this ‘Middle Course,’ compare what Aristotle says : 

0 ^ iarlv ^ ^ Kal irwy, /cal Bn fJL€(x6T7}i Sj^o KaKiQv^ 

rr^ fily /ca0’ t^s /car’ kcu 6ti roialm} €<ttI bik rh 
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which the Tathagato^ has thoroughly comprehended, 
which produces insight, which produces knowledge, which 
conducts to quietude, to supernatural knowledge, to perfect 
Buddhahood, to Nirvana.^ 


CTToxao'rt/c'J? roO fiAffov eXvcu tov iv rots TrdSeaiP koX reus 7rpd^€crij/, IfcayQs 
etpTjrai (Nic. Eth., ii. 9). €/. Horace's welhknown verses : 

* Auream quisque mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula/ 

* Odes,’ ii. 10. 

1 This title of Buddha is by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg (‘Sacred 
Books of the East,’ yol xiii., pp. 82, 83, note) explained as meaning 
the Perfect or the Perfected One. But Mon. Williams (Sanskrit 
Dictionary, new edition, s.v.) explains it as meaning, ‘ He who comes 
and goes in the same way,’ as the Buddhas who preceded him, the 
use of the similarly formed word ‘yathagata’ in Lalita^Vistara, p. 162, 
where it means the girls ‘just as they came/ 

2 In tiie original (copying from the Parittam.) this sermon runs 
thu?: 

‘ Dve ’me, bhikkhave, anta pabbajitena na sevitabbA 

‘ Katame dve ? 

‘Yo, cayam kamesu kS-masukhallikilnuyogo, hino, gammo, pothuj- 
janiko, anariyo, anatthasambito: yo, c 4 yarp atta-kilamathanuyogo, 
dukkho, anariyo, anatthasambito. Ete kho, bhikkhave, ubho ante 
anupagamma, majjhim^ patipad^ Tath^atenaabhisarnbuddh^, cakkhu- 
karaiii, htlnakarani, upasam^ya, abhibh^ya, saipbodh^ya, nibb^n^ya 
samvattati. 

‘Katam 4 ca s^, bhikkhave, majjhimil patipadS. Tath^gatena abhisam- 
buddhil, cakkhukarani, hanakarani, upasamdya, abhihMya, sarnbodh- 
aya, nibban^ya samvattati ? 

‘ Ayam eva ariyo atthahgiko maggo, seyyathidam: Sammjkiitthi, 
sammiisaiikappo, sammA.v 4 c 4 , samm 4 kammanto, samm^djivo, samma- 
vayamo, sammasati, sammasamadhi. 

‘ Ayam kho sS<, bhikkbave, majjima patipadii, etc. 

‘ Idam kho pana, bhikkave, dukkham ariyasaccaip : jdti pi dukkha, 
jara pi dukkha, vyadhi pi dukkha, maranaip pi dukkhaip, appiyehi 
sampayogo dukkho, piyehi vippayogo dukkho, yam pi iccham na 
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‘ This again, indeed, 0 mendicants, is the Noble Truth 
of ^Suffering : Birth is painful, decrepitude is painful, sick¬ 
ness is painful, death is painful, association with unloved 
objects is painful, separation from loved objects is painful, 
the desire which one does not obtain, that, too, is painful 
—in short, the five elements^ of attachment to existence 
are painful. 

‘ This again, indeed, 0 mendicants, is the Noble Truth 
of the Cause of Suffering: It is that thirst which leads to 
renewed existence, connected with joy and passion, finding 
joy here and there, namely : thirst for sensual pleasure, 
thirst for existence, thirst for non-existence.^ 

labhati tarn pi dukkhain:—saiikhittena, pane’ upadanakkhandhi 
dukkh^. 

* Idam kho pana, bliikkhave, dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam : y^yam 
taiihS, ponobbhavikd, nandi-rdga-sahagata, tatra tatrabhinandini, seyya- 
thSdam : ICdmatanha, Bhavatanhd, Vibhavatanba. 

‘Idam kho pana, bhikkbave, dukkhanirodham ariyasaccam, yo 
tassa yeva tanhS,ya asesa-viraga-nirodbo cilgo patinissago muttigana- 
layo. 

* Idam kho pana, bhikkbave, dukkbanirodhagamini patipada ariya¬ 
saccam. 

* Ayam eva ariyo atthabgiko maggo, seyyathldam : samm^ditthi,’ etc. 

‘ Idarn dukkham ariyasaccan-ti, me, bhikkbave, pubbe ananussutesu 

dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, alnam udap^di, paMS. udap^di, vijja 
udapS,di, aloko udapMi ’ (Mabi-vaggo, i. 6 : 17-23). 

The ‘five elements of existence’ are Form Sensation 

{vedand)^ Perception {safind)^ Functions {samkhdrd)^ and Consciousness 
{vi^ddncC). The * functions ’ are those of Body {kdyasariikhdro)^ Speech 
{^dctsav{ikhdro)y and Thought (cittasarfikhdro). Vide the Samm^- 
ditthisuttanta of the Majjh.-Nik., quoted in ‘Sacred Books of the 
East,’ vol. xiii., p. 76, note. The first consists of inhalation and 
expiration ; the second of attention and investigation; the third of 
ideas, sensations, and all attributes of mind except attention and 
investigation. 

2 Vide Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s*v. Vibhavo, and Vijesinho’s Com¬ 
mentary quoted there. The latter says that ‘bhavatanhS’ means a 
desire for an eternity of existence, while ‘ vibhavatanh^ * means a desire 
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‘ This again, indeed, O mendicants, is the Noble Truth 
of the Cessation of Suffering, which is the cessation and 
total absence of desire for that very thirst, its abandon¬ 
ment, surrender, release from it, non-attachment to it. \ 

‘ This again, indeed, O mendicants, is the Noble Truth 
of the Course which leads to the Cessation of Suffering. 

‘This is verily the Noble Eightfold Path, namely: 
Perfect opinion,’ etc. 

‘ That “ this is the Noble Truth of Suffering,” (to under¬ 
stand this) in me, O mendicants, has sprung up insight 
into matters previously unheard of, knowledge has sprung 
up, wisdom has sprung up, learning has sprung up, intui¬ 
tion has sprung up.’ 

After repeating the same assertion with reference to 
each of the other Noble Truths, Buddha thus continued 
his discourse: 

‘ As^ long as my thus triply modified twelvefold know¬ 
ledge of and acquaintance with these four Noble Truths, 
O ftiendicants, was not correctly and thoroughly clear, 
just so long, O mendicants, did I perceive that I had not 

for annihilation in the very first* form of existence. ‘ Both of these 
doctrines are odious to Buddhists, the first striking at the doctrine of 
Nirv&na, and the second at that of Karma.’ 

^ ‘y8.va kivafica me, bhikkhave, imesu catusu ariyasaccesu evarn 
ti-parivattem dv 4 dasA-k^ram, yath 4 bhfitam, n^nadassanaiii na suvi- 
Sttddhaip ahosi, n’eva tSv^ham, bhikkave, sadevake loke, sam^rake, 
sabrahmake. sassamanabrahmaniya paj&ya, sadevamanussaya, anuttarani 
sammSsambodhim abhisambuddho paccahhdsini. 

‘Yato ca kho me, bhikkhave, imesu catusu ariyasaccesu evam 
ti-parivattam dvadasS^-karam, yathfibhfitani, iianadassanam suvisuddhaip 
ahosi, ath&ham, bhikkhave, sadevake loke, samarake, sabrahmake, 
sassamanabrahmaniya paj&ya, sadevamanussaya, anuttaraip samm^- 
sambodhim abhisambuddho ti paccahfiashp. 

* N&nahca pana me dassanam udapMi: ‘Akuppa me ceto-vimutti, 
a3rarp antimfi j§,ti, n’atthi dani punabbhavo-ti ’ (^lahavaggo, i. 6: 
27-29). 
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attained to perfect knowledge of the highest, perfect 
omniscience regarding the world of gods, regarding that 
of M4ro, regarding the Brahma-world, regarding (all) 
beings, including monks and Brahmans, gods and men. 

‘And indeed, O mendicants, since the time that my 
thus triply modified, twelvefold knowledge of and ac¬ 
quaintance with these four Noble Truths has become 
correctly and thoroughly clear, I have now perceived, 
O mendicants, that I have attained to perfect knowledge 
of the highest, perfect omniscience regarding the world 
of gods, regarding that of Maro, regarding the Brahma- 
world, regarding (all) beings, including monks and 
Brahmans, gods and men. 

‘ And again the knowledge and conviction has sprung 
up in me, that my mind’s emancipation is unchangeable; 
that this is my last birth, that henceforth (for me) there 
is no rebirth.’ 

The story goes on to tell how, when Buddha had by 
this discourse ‘inaugurated the dominion of the laW,’i 
then the devas who inhabit this earth of ours, and who 
are the lowest in rank of all the superhuman intelligences, 
cried aloud, ‘ Thus^ in the deer-park Isipatano at Ban^ras 
hath the Worshipful One® established the highest dominion 
of the Law, which cannot be subverted by either monk or 
Brahman or by a god or by Maro or by Brahmi or by 
anyone in the world.’ 

^ Literally, ‘ set going the wheel of the law ’ 5 but the wheel is the 
chariot-wheel of a Sovereign, and the expression, means what we have 
indicated. Vide Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. Pavatteti. 

2 *Evaip BhagavatS, Bd,ranasiyam Isipatane Migadaye anuttaram 
dhammacakkarn pavattitani, appativattiyam samanena va, brahmanena 
v^, devena v&, ‘ Mdrena va^ Brahmuna va, kenaci lokasmin - ti ^ 
(Mah 4 vaggo, i. 6 : 30). 

^ ‘ Bhagav^,’ a common title of Buddha. It may also be rendered 
‘Lord.’ 
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On hearing this shout, the gods of the many heavens 
of the Brihmanical and Buddhistic mythology re-echoed 
the cry to the highest heaven of heavens. ‘ Thus,^ in 
that moment, in that instant, in that second, the shout 
reached the Brahmi-world; and this whole system of 
ten thousand worlds quaked, was shaken, and trembled, 
and an infinite, mighty light was seen through the world, 
which surpassed the light that can be produced by the 
divine power of the devas' 

The immediate result of this address was the con¬ 
version of all the five mendicants. Of one of them, 
Kondahho,^ first, and of two others a little later, it is 
asserted that they almost instantaneously attained to a 
conviction of the truth of the important doctrine which 
the Buddhists term the ‘ eye*' of the law,’ and which is 
thus expressed, ‘ All that has an origin has also an end.’^ 
It is on this doctrine or axiom that the Buddhist bases 
his hope of ultimately attaining Nirvana. 

A4l the lengthy addresses or sermons which Buddha is 
recorded to have delivered during the many years which 
elapsed between his attaining Buddhahood and his death 
treat of the same general dogmas which are enunciated 
in this first sermon. The ‘ Noble Eightfold Path ’ in 
which he taught men to walk had as its object the 
deliverance of his followers from the suffering which 
constituted, in his opinion, the whole of existence in 
each and every one of the worlds. It is true, as we 
have learnt from this discourse, that Buddha claimed 
to possess perfect knowledge of all things; but, while 

^ Mah^vaggo, i. 6: 31. I have adopted here the translation given 
' in * Sacred Books of the East/ vol. xiii., p. 98. 

^ Mah^vaggo, i. 6: 29, 32, 33. 

® Dhammacakkhuip. 

‘ Yaip kihci samudayadhammain, sabbam tarn nirodha-dhamman-ti * 
(Mah&vaggo, i. 6 : 29). 
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displaying that knowledge in the matter of the details of 
his numerous previous births, he always brought it to 
bear solely on the elucidation of the doctrines briefly 
enunciated in the preceding discourse. In fact, so far 
was Buddha from encouraging inquiry into the origin 
of the universe, the existence and the nature of the 
Deity, and other such deep and all-important matters, 
that he directly discouraged his disciples from consider¬ 
ing them at all, teaching them that such investigations 
were practically useless, and likely to distract men’s 
attention from what he held to be the only matter of 
any real and vital importance—progress in the way of 
escape from the suffering and misery of existence. His 
system, therefore, does not in any way deserve the title 
of a religion, for that cannot be a religion in which God 
is left out. Buddhism is, and professes to be, a purely 
human philosophy, or, rather, a system of exact know¬ 
ledge (yvoicrts), though this knowledge was in practice 
extremely limited in its extent. Buddha did not, inieed, 
deny the existence of superhuman intelligences^—the 
devas or gods of the Hindu mythology; on the contrary, 
the canonical Pali books continually mention their exist¬ 
ence, as we have seen to be the case in the passages 
recently quoted. But even the very highest of the gods 
are bound with the same chain of existence and conse¬ 
quent misery and suffering as are men. Their power 

^ * Gutter leugnet der Buddhismus nicht, legt Ihnen aber auch keine 
besoadere Wichtigkeit bei: er bedaif ihrer einfach nicht, weder zur 
Stiitee seiner Moral noch zur Erlangung der Erldsung. Wer an Gotter 
glauben will, raag es thun, nur darf er nicht vergessen, dass die Gotter, 
wie alle lebenden Wesen, verganglich und in der Wiedergeburt unter- 
worfen sind, wenn ihr Lehen auch nach Millionen Erdenjahren zahlt, 
und dass der zur Erkenntniss gelangte Heilige, vor Allem aber der 
Buddha, weit liber alle Gotter erhaben ist’ (^Buddh. Katechismus,’ 
pp. 19, 20, note). 
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and knowledge are limited. They are all liable to death, 
and to be reborn in some lower condition, just as men 
are. For their emancipation from these and similar evils 
the gods need the same instruction and require to walk 
in the same ‘ Noble Eightfold Path ’ as do men. Buddha, 
in consequence of his omniscience and his having ob¬ 
tained deliverance from the fetters of existence, has 
become superior to all the gods,^ and they are numbered 
among his admiring disciples. Even a Buddhist monk 
who has reached the highest grade of discipleship is 
greatly superior to the gods themselves. It is plain, 
therefore, that to call these beings by the title of gods 
at all is a misnomer, and is apt to lead to a misunder¬ 
standing of the attitude of Buddhism towards them. 

The number of Buddha’s followers gradually increased. 
Nobles and Brahmans, many rich men and some poor 
ones, came to him and were taught his law. Although 
Buddha (following in this, as we have already seen, 
the <?ixstom common among anchoret leaders) made no 
account of caste in itself, and did hot deny to the poor 
and the outcast the privilege of entering the Order which 
he had founded, yet to understand his teaching required 
a certain amount of intellect. As knowledge formed so 
important a part of his teaching, it was not adapted 
for all, and hence it is that we find that his disciples 

^ This is plain, not only from the extracts given above, but also from 
the tales related in the Mah&vaggo, i. 16-18, 20) of the reverence 
paid to Buddha, and the services performed for him by the four 
Mah 4 r^jas (the rulers of the lowest of the devalokas; their names are 
Dhatarattho, Virulho, Virfipakkho, and Vessavano, and they are the 
Regents of North, South, East, and West respectively), by Sakko 
(Indra), Brahm 4 , etc. Sakko, King of the inferior devas^ says to the 
people of Rajagaharp (Rajagrihain, now Rajgir): ‘ I am the servitor of 
him who is wise, entirely self-controlled, the unrivalled Buddha, the 
Arahat, the most fortunate one upon the earth’ (Mahavaggo, i. 22 : 14). 
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belonged for the most part to the wealthy and leisured 
classes of society. All who wished to become full 
members of his Order were obliged to become mendicant 
monks, and to observe very strict rules of conduct. But, 
besides these bhikkJms or samanos, he had many lay 
adherents {upasakos), whose main duty was to provide for 
the wants of the mendicants. 

When the mendicants (members of the Order) 
amounted to sixty persons—which, if we may believe 
tradition, took place about five months after the first 
preaching of the law — Buddha assembled them at 
Isipatano, and sent them forth to proclaim to all men 
the doctrines which he had taught them. The account 
of this incident, which has had such far-reaching results 
in. the history of a very large part of the Eastern World, 
is thus given in the Sutta-Pitakam : 

^At one time^ the Worshipful One dwelleth at 
Baniras, in the deer-park Isipatano. There, indeed, 
the Worshipful One addressed the mendicants ftius: 
<< Mendicants, Venerable Ones.” Those mendicants 
hearkened unto the Worshipful One. 

‘The Worshipful One said this: “I am freed, O 
mendicants, from all fetters, those which are divine 

^ ‘ Ekam samayam Bhagava Bar^iiasiyam viharati, Isipatane migadaye, 
Tatra kho Bhagav 4 bhikkhti dmantesi; “ Bhikkhavo,”-ti, “ Bhadante,'’- 
ti. Te bhikkhu Bhagavato paccassosuip. Bhagava etad avoca: Mutto 
*haip, bhikkhave, sabbap^sehi, ye dibb£, ye ca manusd. Tumhe pi, 
bhikkhave, mutta sabbapdsehi, ye dibba, ye ca m^nusa. Caratha, 
bhikkhave, c^rikam bahujana-hit%a, bahujana-sukhaya, lokSniikam- 
pak&ya, atthdya, hit^ya, sukh^ya devamanussi-nam. ekena dve 
agamettha. Besetha, bhikkhave, dhammam adikaly^naip, majjhe 
kalyHaam, pariyos&na-kaly 4 iiam. Satthani savyanjanam kevala-pari- 
punnam, parisuddham brahmacariyam pakasetha. Santi sattd ap- 
parajakkha - jatik 4 ; assavanat^ dhatnmassa parihdyanti: bhavissanti 
dhammassa aho&t^ro’ (Mte-Samyuttam, iv.: i § 5: i, 2; Mahivaggo, 
j. II). 
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and those which are human. You, too, O mendicants, 
are ’ freed from all fetters, those which are divine and 
those which are human. Make an alms-pilgrimage, 
O mendicants, for the sake of many people, for the 
happiness of many people, because of pity for the world, 

' by reason of, for the sake of, for the happiness of gods 
and men. Go ye not two together. Preach, O men¬ 
dicants, the Law, which is good at the beginning, good in 
the micfdle, good at the end. Show forth with meaning 
and in word the only perfect, fully correct, religious walk. 
There are beings naturally but little defiled; not hearing 
the Law they are perishing : they will become knowers 
of the Law.” ’ 

He then announced his own intention of going forth 
as far as Uruvela on the same errand. 

Much success seems to have attended the preaching 
of Buddha’s disciples. Converts came with them to 
Buddha in considerable numbers, desiring to be ad¬ 
mitted to full membership in his Order (Saiigho). At 
first Buddha himself in person admitted them; but when 
ultimately it was found inconvenient, and even impossible, 
to maintain this arrangement permanently in use, be¬ 
cause of the distance which many had to come and 
the difficulty of finding where Buddha was, the latter 
conferred upon his disciples the right to admit converts 
themselves, both to the pahhajjd and to the upasampadd 
ordination. The former word means ‘ Renunciation,' and 
this was conferred upon the novice; the latter denotes 
‘ Attainment,’ and was the ceremony by which the candi¬ 
date, after being tried, was admitted to full membership. 
The directions given as to admission were these: 

* Let^ (the candidate) first have his hair and beard cut 
off, let him put on yellow robes, adjust his upper robe 
^ MahavaggOj i. 12; 3, 4. 
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SQ. as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the 
mendicants, and sit down squatting: then let him raise 
his joined hands, and tell him to say : 

' * “ I go to Buddha as a refuge ; 

I go to the Law as a refuge ; 

I go to the Order as a refuge : 

A second time, too, I go to Buddha as a refuge; 

A second time, too, I go to the Law as a refuge ; 

A second time, too, I go to the Order as a refuge : 

A third time, too, I go to Buddha as a refuge; 

A third time, too, I go to the Law as a refuge; 

A third time, too, I go to the Order as a refuge.” 

In accordance with his declared intention, Buddha set 
out for Uruvela. Although the account which the 
Mah^vaggo gives of certain previous circumstances 
cannot be said to be free from the fabulous, yet the 
story of what he did on this journey is so utterly absurd 
that it cannot be said to possess much historical v^alue. 
But we quote some of the details here in order to ^how 
how even the comparatively sober Pali books have 
coloured the incidents of a simple preaching expedition. 

On the journey Buddha met with a party of thirty 
rich and dissipated young men. After an address from 
him they became his disciples.- When he reached the 

^ This formula is called the Saranagamanam, and in the original 
runs thus; 

* Buddhaip saranam gacchami, 

Dhammam saranain gacchami, 

Sahgham saranam gacchami. 

Dutiyam pi Buddham saranaip gacchami, 

Dutiyaiii pi Dhammam saranam gacchami, 

Dutiyai)i pi Sailgham saranaip gacchami. 

Tatiyam pi Buddhaiii saranam gacchami, 

Tatiyain pi Dhammam saranaip gacchami, 

Tatiyam pi Sahghaip saranam gacchtoi.’ 


2 Mahdvaggo, i. 14. 
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neighbourhood of Uruvel4, he there found a community 
of one thousand Jatihs'^ (ascetics with matted hair), 

^ They recognised the authority of the Vedas (MahS-vaggo, vi. 35 : 2), 
lived in the woods (J 4 taka Atthavannana ; cf, similar forest-dwellers in 
the Mah 4 bharata), and offered the Agnihotra sacrifice (Mahavaggo, 
i. 20: 19). Among the marvels performed by Buddha on this occasion 
may be mentioned the following; Obtaining permission to spend the 
night in the room where the Jatilas kept their sacred fire burning, 
Buddha there found *a savage Serpent-(w<7^n2-)king of great magical 
power (zdd/it), a dreadfully venomous serpent/ This creature, unable 
to restrain his wrath at the intrusion, * sent forth fire. And the Worship¬ 
ful One, turning his own body into fire, sent forth flames. When they 
both shone forth with their flames, the fire-room looked as if it were 
burning and blazing, as if it were all in flames.’ Thus conquering the 
serpent, Buddha, the next morning, without injuring him, threw him 
into his alms-bowl, and exhibited him to Uruvela Kassapo. On that 
occasion * dark blue and red, light red, yellow, and crystal-coloured 
flames of various hues appeared on the Ailgiraso’s [ = Buddha’s] body ’ 
(Mahavaggo, i. 15). ‘ One beautiful night the four Maharajas, filling 

the whole grove with light by the brilliancy of their complexion, went 
to tl^ place where the Worshipful One was. Having approached him, 
and respectfully saluted the Worshipful One, they stood towards the 
four cardinal points like great firebrands. ’ The same story is told of 
the conduct of Sakko (Indra) and of Brahma Sahampati. Once more, 
when Buddha wished to wash some rags to make himself a robe, Sakko 
dug a tank for him to wash them in, provided stones for him to beat 
them on (after the manner common among Indian washermen) and to 
dry them on, and a tree bent down one of its branches to help Buddha 
when he wished to come up out of the water. Buddha then in a single 
moment of time paid a visit to the jamhu (rose-apple) tree which grows 
in the Himfiilaya forest (on this tree, vide Hardy, ‘ Manual of Buddhism,* 
p. 18 et seq.). On another night Buddha repeated his visit to this tree, 
and then proceeded to the Heaven of the Thirty-three gods (Tavatiqisa) 
to pluck a flower. Another day 500 pieces of firewood, which the 
Jatilas could not split, at Buddha’s command split of themselves. He 
also lit and extinguished their fires when the Jatilas could not do so. 
He created 500 vessels, with fire burning in them, for the Jatilas to 
warm themselves at on a winter night after they bad bathed. During 
an inundation, Buddha caused the water in one place to recede, and 
then he ‘walked about in the midst of the water on a dust-covered 
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presided over by three chiefs, each of whom bore the 
name Kassapo. The Mahivaggo relates the most 
puerile tales of the wonderful exercise of magical power 
by which Buddha ultimately succeeded in converting 
all of these Jatilas, and in bringing them to do homage to 
himself. Not long afterwards he received a visit from 
Seniyo Bimbisaro, King of Magadha, who was accom¬ 
panied by no less than 120,000 Brahmans and house¬ 
holders. In consequence of the address which Buddha 
delivered to them, 110,000 of these became full members 
of his Order, and the remaining 10,000 became lay 
adherents.^ Bimbisaro then made Buddha a present 
of the Veluvanaip. (‘bamboo-grove,’ one of the royal 
pleasure-grounds^ near his capital Rijag^haiu), as a 
-place where he and his followers might sojourn when 
they visited that part of Magadha. It was in the same 
city of R 4 jag 4 haiii that two young Brahmans, Sariputto 
(otherwise called Upatisso) and Moggallino (whose other 
name was Kolito), entered the Order, of which ^they 
afterwards became two of the most distinguished^ 
members. Assaji was the means of their conversion, 
and the latter, in explaining the main principles of 
Buddha’s doctrine at S^riputto’s request, quoted the 
following text, afterwards adopted as the creed or con¬ 
fession of faith of the Buddhists, and found inscribed 
in various alphabets on ancient monuments in many 
■parts of India: 


spot.’ He then compelled the Jatilo Uruveia Kassapo to acknowledge 
that he had not obtained arahaiskrp and to seek admission into the 
Order. He was followed in this by all the Jatilas, who were convinced 
and converted by the recital of the 3,500 miracles which Buddha had 
performed in their midst (Mah^vaggo, i. 15-20). 

^ Mahavc^gO, i. 22 : 3. 

^ /(&2V., i. 22 : 17, 18. 


^ Idzd*, i. 23. 
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,. * Whatsoever conditions are sprung from a cause, 

The cause of them the Tath%ato 
Has told, and what is their end ; 

Thus spoke the Great Monk.’^ 

This refers to Buddha’s teaching in reference to the 
origin of suffering and the way to escape from it. We 
shall deal with this more fully in the second lecture. 

These two young disciples then betook themselves to 
the place where Buddha was. Taking with them 250 of 
their own followers, they prostrated themselves before 
him, and sought at his hands admission to the Order. 
Their example is said to have been followed by so many 
distinguished young Magadhan noblemen that the people 
of the country murmured at the spread of the new doc¬ 
trines, as likely to lead ultimately to a decrease in the 
population. 

i\.fter leaving Buddha next proceeded to 

his native city . where he took up his 

residence in the place known as the Banyan Grove 
(Nigrodharamo), not far from the city where his father 
still lived. The Mahavaggo gives a very plain and 
simple account of the interview which soon after'took 
place between Buddha and the members of the family 
from which he had now been separated for more than 
seven years. The story is a very different one from the 
highly-coloured narrative which is found in later Bud¬ 
dhist writings, and from the highly poetical and touching 
description given by an English poet of our own time in 

^ ‘Ye dhamma hetuppabhav^, 

Tesam hetum Tathagato 
Aha, tesanca yo nirodbo : 

Evam vadi Maha Samano.’ 

Mahavaggo, i. 23, 5 and 10. 

The dhamm&y or ‘conditions,’ are the five khandhos or the twelve 
niddnas [vide Mahavaggo, i. i : 2). 
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that delightful but utterly romantic and unhistorical 
work, ' The Light of Asia/i tale runs thus: 

‘ In the forenoon the Worshipful One, having put on 
his under-robes, took his alms-bowl, and, clad in his 
yellow robe (otvavain)^ went to the dwelling-place of 
Sakko Suddhodano. Having gone thither, he sat down 
on a seat which had been prepared for him. Then the 
Princess, Rahulo’s mother, said to young R 4 hulo, This 
is thy father, O Rahulo; go and ask him for thine 
heritage.” Then young Rahulo approached the place 
where the Worshipful One was. Having approached, 
he stood before the Worshipful One and spoke thus: 

Thy shadow, O monk, is a place of bliss.” Then the 
Worshipful One, having risen from his seat, withdrew; 
and young Rahulo, following the Worshipful One from 
behind, said :‘‘‘0 monk, give me my heritage.”’ By 
Buddha’s direction, S^riputto then admitted Rahulo to 
the hirst grade of the monkish community. 

But when news of this event reached Buddha’s fafher, 
he was much grieved, and went to remonstrate with his 
son on what he had done. ‘ Then Sakko Suddhodano 
approached the place where the Worshipful One was. 
Having approached, and having respectfully saluted the 

^ Sir Edwin Arnold’s work is, and professes to be, nothing but a 
poetical romance, founded for the most part upon the late Sanskrit 
romance entitled ‘ Mahabhinishkraraana-Siitra’ (‘The Chapter of the 
Great Renunciation which is by neither of the great divisions of the 
Buddhist world accepted as a canonical work. Certain stories (like 
that of Kisa Gotami, taken from the Commentary on the Dhamma- 
padam) have been incorporated from other sources. It is strange, 
therefore, to find ‘ The Light of Asia ’ quoted as an authoritative work 
upon Buddhism, and to learn from the publishers’ preface that some 
‘English Buddhists’ have taken it as their religious manual. Does 
not this illustrate the Horatian maxim, ‘Duke est desipere in loco’? 
Regarding sciolists of this class one is inclined to say; ‘ Populus vult 
decipi: decipiatur.’ 
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Worshipful One, he sat down near him. Sitting near 
him, Sakko Suddhodano said to the Worshipful One : 
“ Sir, I ask a boon of the Worshipful One.” ’ Buddha’s 
reply was a refusal to grant a boon without being pre¬ 
viously informed for what he was about to be asked. 

‘ Then Suddhodano said : “ Sir, when the Worshipful 
One gave up the world, it was great pain to me: so it 
was when Nando^ did so: my pain was extreme when 
Rahulo, too, did so. Love for a son, sir, cuts into the 
skin; having cut into the skin, it cuts into the inner 
cuticle; having cut into the inner cuticle, it cuts into 
the flesh; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the 
ligaments; having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into 
the bones; having cut into the bones, it reaches the 
marrow, and in the marrow doth it abide. Please, sir, 
let not the venerable ones confer the pahliajja ordination 
on a son without the permission of his father and 
mother.”’- In consequence of this request, Buddha 
for ?he future forbade the practice complained of. 

After that, going to the city of ^ravastx (Pali Savatthi),^ 
the capital of the kingdom of Kosala, Buddha there laid 
down as rules to be observed by his disciples the ‘ Ten 
Moral Precepts.’^ The consideration of these we must 
defer until the third of these lectures. Other precepts 
and prohibitions followed from time to time as occasion 
required, until at last that system of rules and the 
ceremonies attached to them which we find in the 
Pdtimohhham was formed. In this system, as in ail man- 

^ One of Buddha’s half-brothers who had joined his Order. 

2 MahS,vaggo, i. 44 : I-5. 

2 General Cunningham identifies it with Stlhet Mahet, some fifty- 
eight miles north of the city of Ayodhya. But this is probably in¬ 
correct. Its site has not been positively identified, but it will probably 
be found in the lower Nepal valley, north of the Gunda district. 

^ Sikkhfi-padani [vide Mahavaggo, i. 56). 
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made religions and philosophies, one is compelled to 
observe that the great error has been committed of 
representing as exceedingly evil certain things which are 
either quite allowable or perhaps only slightly unsuit¬ 
able, while some of the grossest moral offences ^ are 
passed over with but sight censure or with none at all. 

The Mahavaggo very candidly mentions not a few 
instances 2 in which the prospect of ‘ living a life of ease 
and without pain’ led men to become followers of 
Buddha, solely in order that they might share in the 
worldly benefits showered upon him and his disciples by 
the pious and wealthy lay adherents, whose duty it was 
to support the mendicants in that idleness which Bud¬ 
dhism so directly encourages. It is to be noted, however, 
that, when these things were reported to Buddha, he at 
once took steps to prevent^ as much as possible for the 
future the entrance of such unworthy disciples into his 
Order. 

From the time of his visit to Kapilavastu until a very 
short period before Buddha’s death, the Pali records 
afford us no means of giving anything like a consecutive 
account^ of his life. It seems to have been uneventful, 
being mostly spent in wandering about the kingdoms of 
Kosala and Magadha, or, as they are now called, Oudh 
(Ayodhya) and Bihar. His headquarters were at the 
capitals of these two States, named respectively Sivatthi 
(§ravasti) and Rajagaham (Rajagriham). The munifi¬ 
cence of royal and wealthy private adherents had pro¬ 
vided the mendicants with parks in the neighbourhood of 

1 Mahavaggo, i., 62; i ; cf. 49 : i, 2. 

^ E,g., Mahavaggo, i. 30 ; «y: 44-47* 

® See the last paragraphs in the chapters last quoted. 

^ Oldenberg, ‘Buddha,’ English translation, p. 141 ei seq,; Cople- 
ston, ‘Buddhism,’ p. 59 ei seq,; Mahavaggo, ii.-vi., etc. 
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these cities, and to these they used to retire to spend the 
^hree rainy ^ months {vasso) of every year, a period during 
which it was impossible for them to move about the 
country without incurring the guilt of destroying multi¬ 
tudes of the animalcules which the combined influence 
of the moisture and the hot sun at that season 
calls into existence. As every Buddhist mendicant, on 
assuming the yellow robe (civaram) which marks his 
profession, takes a vow to abstain from killing- any 
living thing, such a cessation of itinerating was necessary. 
Among the most celebrated of these calm and shady 
retreats, two are very frequently mentioned in the 
Tipitakain as the places where most of Buddha’s dis¬ 
courses were delivered. These were Veluvanam, which 
we have already mentioned as having been given to 
Buddha by King Bimbisaro of Magadha, and Jetavanaiu, 
which a great and wealthy merchant named Sudatto 
or Anathapindiko® had purchased by the payment of 
enotigh gold pieces to cover its whole surface, and had 
presented to the new Teacher.^ The purchase and gift 
of this park are represented in carving, and mentioned 
in an inscription on the stone pillars around the Bharhht 
tope, v/hich is said to date from about two hundred years 
before Christ, 

Buddha’s leisure was not entirely devoted to medita¬ 
tion and repose, for it was often interrupted by visits 
from persons of distinction who came from long dis¬ 
tances to hearken to his words of wisdom. We are 
informed, for example, that on one charming moonlit 

^ Mahavaggo iii. contains the principal rules regarding the observance 
of vasso, 

2 See the ten Sikkhapadani in Mahavaggo, i. 56. 

® That he had both names is clear from Yakkha-Saniyuttana, x. 8: 
X4* IS- 

^ Cullavaggo, vi. 4 
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night Prince Ajatasattu, Bimbis^ro’s son, accompanied 
by a large retinue, came to see him. On that occasion 
Buddha was reposing in a park which belonged to the 
famous physician Jivako,^ a lay adherent, whose mar¬ 
vellous cures are mentioned in the Mahlivaggo.^ On 
another occasion Buddha received a visit from the 
wealthy young Licchavi^ nobles, when he resided near 
the city of Vesali. There, too, the courtesan Ambapili^ 
invited Buddha and his monks to lunch in a mango- 
grove which belonged to her, and which she afterwards 
presented to the Order. In the Pali books we.frequently 
read of such invitations to luncheon being accepted by 
Buddha. When no such provision was made for the 
supply of his daily wants, Buddha went forth in the 
morning, clad in his yellow robe and carrying his 
alms-bowl, thus silently begging food as he passed from 
door to door through the streets. Opponents as well as 
inquirers frequently sought his presence. On these 
occasions he is generally represented as victorious in^the 
dispute, and he often succeeded in silencing his inter¬ 
locutors, if not in converting them. When anyone came 
to seek admission to his Order, Buddha*s address to the 
postulant was always, we are told, couched in the follow¬ 
ing words : ‘ Come hither, O mendicant: well preached 
is the doctrine; walk correctly to make an end of all 
suffering. 

The Order (Saugho) which Buddha founded at first 
consisted merely of mendicant monks, whose shaven heads 
and yellow robes marked them off from the outer world, 

^ Mahavaggo, viii. i ei seq, ; Oldenberg, * Buddha,’ p. 147, 

^ Mahavaggo, viii. 

* Cf. Mah^pannibbdna-Suttam, p. 19. 

* Mahaparinibbana*Suttarp, pp. 20, 21. 

^ * Ehi, bhikkhu,’ etc. 
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Only somewhat later, at the urgent entreaty of Buddha*s 
foster-mother,^ Mah^pajapati, were women admitted to 
membership in the Order. The term ‘ mendicant ’ (Pali 
bkikhhu m., bhikkhmt f.) is that by which the disciples, of 
whichever sex, are usually spoken of. Lay adherents, 
male and female (Pali iipdsako m., updsihd f.), had the 
privilege of waiting on the monks, and supplying the 
wants of the latter out of their own substance. But 
gratitude for this was due, not to the pious lay-people, 
but to the mendicants, who thus afforded them an 
opportunity of obtaining merit. These lay adherents, 
however, formed no part- of the Buddhist Order or 
community proper. The monks who composed the 
latter were, even in Buddha’s lifetime, bound in almost 
every detail of their daily life by most rigorous rules, and 
in particular by those of chastity and poverty. Every 
fortnight2 public confession was enjoined according to 
a set form of question and answer (the Pdtimohkham), 
Althgjugh no man was excluded from membership be¬ 
cause of his low* caste, yet very few converts are 

^ Cullavaggo, x. i. 

Cf. Oldenber^, pp. 162, 163. 

^ Uposaiho pamutraso^ the fifteenth day of the half-month; P^ti- 
mokkhaiTi, Nidanamf—Introduction); Mah^vaggo, ii. 3 and 34. But 
the Mah^vaggo states that it was in imitation of the Paribbajikos of the 
Titthiyo school that Buddha instituted this ceremony, and that he did 
so at the suggestion of King Bimbis^ro, who recommended this because 
he saw that the people admired those anchorets on that account 
(Mahavaggo, ii. 1: 1-3 ; 2 : 3). 

^ Oldenberg (p. 152) quotes the following passage: ‘As the great 
streams, O mendicants, however many they be—the Ganges, the 
Yamun^, the Aciravati, the Sarabhfi, the Maht—when they reach the 
great ocean, lose their old name and their old descent, and bear only 
one name, “the great ocean,” so also, O mendicants, these four castes 
—Kshatriyas, Brahmans, Vaisyas, and .Stidras^—when they, according 
to the law and doctrine which the Tathagato has preached, forsake 
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mentioned who did not belong to the noble and wealthy 
portion of society. Most of his first disciples seem to 
have been Brahmans or Kshattriyas, and it is very 
doubtful if an outcast would have been admitted under 
any circumstances. In not distinctly excluding members 
of the lower castes from membership in his Order, how¬ 
ever, Buddha was, it must never be forgotten, merely 
following the custom"^ of earlier and contemporary 
monkish communities. At the same time there was a 
great difference in this matter between Buddhist theory 
and Buddhist practice. Professor Oldenberg remarks on 
this subject ‘ I am not aware of any instance in which 
a Candalo —the pariah of that age—is mentioned in the 
sacred writings as a member of the Order. For the 
lower order of the people, for those born to toil in 
manual labour, hardened by the struggle for existence, 
the announcement of the connexion of misery with all 
forms of existence was not made, nor was the dialectic 
of the law of the painful concatenation of caused and 
effects calculated to satisfy the ‘‘ poor in spirit.” “ To 
the wise belongeth this law,” it is said, ‘‘ not to the 
foolish.” Very unlike the word of that Man who suffered 
“ little children ” to come unto Him, “ for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” For children and those who are like 
children the arms of Buddha are not opened.’ And, 
again, ‘Princes^ and nobles, Brahmans and merchants, 
we find among those who took their refuge in Buddha, 
the Law and the Order ”—who made their pro-. 

their home and go into homelessness, lose their old name and their 
old paternity, and bear only the one appellation, Ascetics who follow 
the son of the Sakya house*/ (Cullavaggo, ix, i : 4). See the whole 
attitude of Buddha towards caste, fully discussed in Copleston’s 
‘Buddhism,’ cap. xvii., pp. 227-240. 

^ Oldenberg, pp. 63 and 154, 

2 Op, a*/., pp. 156-158. ^ Op, city p. 163. 
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fession as lay believers ; the wealthy and the aristocrat, 
it seems, here also exceeded the poor. To reach the 
humble and wretched, the sorrowing, who endured yet 
another sorrow than the great, universal sorrow of im¬ 
permanence, was not the province of Buddhism.’ 

In this respect again we see how distinctly Buddhism 
shows itself to be, not a religion, but a philosophy. Like 
all philosophies of Europe and Asia, of ancient and 
modern times alike, Buddhism addressed itself to the 
chosen few, to the cultured and the wealthy. It had 
no message for the poor, the outcast, the sick, the 
oppressed, the guilty but penitent transgressor. Not 
‘to the poor,’ but to the rich, was proclaimed the Law 
of the Middle Course, the Noble Eightfold Path. Certain 
entire classes of the population were for various reasons 
refused leave^ to enter the Order. Buddhism was no 
better adapted to universal acceptance than were the— 

in some respects—similar philosophies of the Epicureans 

m 

^ Mahavaggo, i. 39: i and 7 (those suffering from any one of five diseases), 
cap. 40 (soldiers), cap, 44 (people who have been scourged), cap. 45 
(branded), cap. 46 (debtors), cap. 47 (slaves), etc. Vide also S. Bhik- 
schu’s ‘Budd, Katechismus,’ p, 79, §§ 162, 163 : ‘Wer ist zum Eintritt 
in die Bruderschaft berechtigt?—Jedermann ohne Ansehen der Rasse 
Oder Farbe, des Ranges, Standes, und Geschlechtes, der frei von den in 
der Satzung angeftihrten Aufnahmehindernissen ist.—Wen schliesst die 
Satzung von der Aufnahme aus ?—Alle mit ansteckenden oder unheil- 
baren Krankheiten Behaftete ; Kinder unter 15 Jahren, Sklaven und 
Leibeigene, so lange sie nicht ihre Freiheit auf rechtliche Weise erlangt 
haben; alle von den Behorden Verfolgle, so lange sie nicht ausser 
Anklage gesetzt sind oder ihre Strafe verbiisst haben; Schuldner, so 
lange sie nicht ihre Verpflichtungen erfiillt haben ; Soldaten und 
Beamte jeder Art, so lang sie im Dienste sind, und Unmiindige, welche 
die Erleubnis ihrer Eltern oder Vormiinder nicht besitzen.* But we 
must remember that what was refused was admission to an Order of 
monks, and the object of the exclusion of such classes of persons was 
to prevent complaint that people had entered the Order for the sake of 
obtaining some mundane advantage. 
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and the Stoics, for ideas afterwards the property in some 
cases of the one,i in other instances that of the other 
school, are to be found in the earliest Buddhist writings. 
We are not surprised to find Kings like Pasenadi 
(Prasenajit) and Bimbisaro among Buddha’s lay adher¬ 
ents, any more than to discover an Emperor Aurelius 
Antoninus among the professors of the philosophy of 
the Porch. And, if we find among the adherents of 
Zeno’s school a slave like Epictetus, or among Buddha’s 
disciples a man of humble position like the one solitary 
Thero- Sunito, the exception merely proves the truth 
of the rule. 

Buddha had, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
opposition to encounter, but it arose rather from the 
grief naturally felt by parents and relations at seeing 
their children and connexions renounce the world to 
become monks than from anything else. His teaching 

^ Buddha’s attitude towards the mass of men—all that cannot Income 
mendicants—is, in spite of some noble-sounding expressions of universal 
benevolence in the Three Pitakas, very much that of the Epicurean 
Lucretius: 

‘ Suave, mari magno turbantibus lequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

Non quia vexari quemquam’st iucunda voluptas, 

Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est. 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa—tua sine parte pericli. 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantis quaerere vitae, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri.’ 

Lib. ii., verses 1-13. 

Vic/€ Oldenberg, p. 157, note ; extract from the Theragatha. 
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in this respect, however, was no new thing, but was 
in accordance with what had for a long time previously 
been held and taught in India as necessary for deliver¬ 
ance from carnal bondage. It differed, in fact, from the 
teaching of the Jainas and other similar sects principally 
in condemning the extreme asceticism and self-torture 
which the members of such sects then inflicted, and 
still in India continue to inflict, on themselves. 

Instead of being opposed to and by the Brahmans, as 
is generally supposed, Buddha reckoned large numbers 
of them among his disciples, and actually used the word 
Brihman^ not unfrequently to denote the very highest 
grade among those who walked in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. At other times also he uses the word in a good 
sense, and explains who are worthy of the appellation. 
For example, he says : 

* Not through matted locks, not through descent, 

^ Not through birth, does one become a Brahman : 

He in whom there is both truth and the Law, 

He is happy, and he is a Brahman. 

Such teaching would, of course, displease the un¬ 
worthy members of that caste, but it would win the 
support of all the respectable Brahmans and of all the 
rest of the community. It was, moreover, neither new 
nor strange. Besides this, it must be remembered that 
the influence of the Brahmans in that limited part of 
India in which Buddha passed his life was by no means 

^ VidSi the whole of the last (the twenty-sixth) chapter of the 
Dhammapadam, entitled * Brahmanavaggo.* 

^ * Na jatahi, na gottena, 

Na jacc^ hoti Brahmano : 

Yamhi saccah-ca dhammo-ca. 

So sukhi, so-ca Brahmanod 

Brahmanavaggo, si. 393. 
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SO great as in those districts in which the population 
was much more purely Aryan. He doubtless found the 
rivalry of other monkish and ascetic bodies a more 
serious hindrance; but on the whole he had no very 
great obstacles to encounter, no persecution to fear, no 
danger to shun. His method of teaching by delivering 
long discourses on the one subject with which his philo¬ 
sophy busied itself, the way to obtain deliverance from 
suffering, was similar to that still common in the East; 
and his extensive use of allegory and parable seems to 
everyone who has lived long in Oriental lands to be 
the most natural thing in the world. In his custom of 
leading men to right knowledge by dexterous ques¬ 
tioning, Buddha resembled Socrates, but the latter 
developed that most excellent method of instruction to 
an incomparably superior degree. 

About nineteen years ^ after attaining Buddhahood, 
Budda was joined by a large number of young nobles of 
his own clan. One of these, Anando, was one of Buc&ha’s 
cousins, and became his most devoted friend and dis¬ 
ciple to the end of the great teacher’s life. Devadatto, 
one of Anando’s brothers, was another of those who then 
attached themselves to the Order. He afterwards aimed 
at becoming Buddha’s successor,^ and endeavoured to 
attain to the longed-for pre-eminence by ousting Buddha 
himself from the headship of the Order. Devadatto 
hoped to gain the support of the more zealous of the 
monks by urging that the rules of self-denial which had 
been imposed upon them should be made much more 
rigorous. He demanded that five fresh and very strict 
rules should be made regarding the conduct of the 

^ The Therigatha says twenty-five years before Buddha’s death, 
which is the same thing. 

^ Cullavaggo, vii. 
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members of the Order— e.g., that they should not be 
permitted to accept invitations to lunch, that they should 
dress only in rags which they had picked up on rubbish- 
heaps, and so on. When Buddha refused to accede to 
this proposal, Devadatto left him, taking with him a 
portion of the Order. Even before this, the arch-heretic 
had made, we are told, at least two attempts upon 
Buddha’s life, but in a miraculous manner these entirely 
failed. Devadatto is also said to have stirred up Ajata- 
sattu to plot^ against the life of the latter’s father, 
Bimbis^ro. When this plot was detected, Bimbisaro 
resigned his throne to his unnatural son. 

No other event of much interest or importance seems 
to have disturbed the even tenor of Buddha’s life. When 
he had spent between forty-four and forty-five years as 
a teacher, and had attained the age of eighty years, he 
died of an illness brought on by some error in diet.'^^ 
The narrative of his last days is contained in the 
Malmparinibbana-Suttarn. of the Sutta-Pitakani. It may 
be briefly related in the following way by somewhat 
condensing and curtailing that account: 

Having been received with great respect at the town 
of P^taligamo,^ Buddha there recited some verses, which, 

1 Cullavaggo, vii. 2. 

2 The Mahaparinibbana-Suttam (p. 41, ed. Childers) says he became 
ill through eating sMara-maddazmn, prepared for him by a lay adherent 
named Cundo. The commentators explain the word as meaning ‘ hog s 
flesh.’ Subhadra Bhikschu, however, thinks it means ‘something of 
which wild boars are fond,’ and says that it was probably something of 
the nature of a truffle (‘Buddh. Katechismus/ p. 26, note). Dr. Hoey 
says that it ‘is not boar’s flesh, but si^kara-kandUf “hogs root,’ a 
bulbous root found chiefly in mounds and jungles, which I have seen 
Hindfls eat with avidity. It is a phatahar, permissible to eat on fast- 
days ’ {Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ixix., part i., 
No. I, 1900). 

® Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, pp. 12-14. 
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rightly understood, show his attitude towards the deities 
worshipped in different parts of India, Though deeming 
himself far superior to all the gods, Buddha none the less 
acknowledged their existence. He therefore said 

* In whatever spot the learned man fixes his abode, 

There, having fed the virtuous, self-restrained, religious men, 

Whatsoever deities there may be there, to them let him present a 
gift. 

They, having been reverenced, reverence him ; being honoured, 
they honour him. 

Thus they pity him as a mother her own son. 

A man pitied by the deities alway.s sees good things,’ 

It is evident that Buddha is here speaking of the way 
in which people, other than members of his own Order 

^ * Yasmim padese kappeti vasam panclitajatiko, 

Silavant’ ettha bhojetva sahnate brahmacarayo, 

Ya tattha devata assu, tasaiii dakkhinam adise : 

T 4 piljita ptijayanti, manita manayanti narn. 

Tato nam anukampanti mata puttam va orasam : c^' 

Devatanukampito poso sadS» bhadr§-ni passattti.’ 

MahaparinibbS<na-Suttam, p. 14. 

^ Bishop Copleston does not seem to have observed this, for he 
speaks of these verses as ‘ inconsistent with the strictest Buddhism ’ 
(* Buddhism,’ p. 70). The view which I have here advocated is 
supported by the somewhat similar stanzas in the ‘ Ratana-Suttaip ’ 
(‘Parittam *). There we find a great deal in praise of the Law and 
the Order, and at the same time such verses as these : 

‘ Yanidha bhtltani sam^at^ni, 

Bhummani v 4 , ydni va antalikkhe, 

Sabb’ eva bhutH sumanS. bhavantu, 

Atho pi sakkacca sunantu bh^itarn. 

‘ Tasm^ hi, bh^tl, nis^metha sabbe ; 

Mettam karotha m^nusiya paj^ya, 

Div 4 -ca ratto-ca haranti ye baliip : 

TasmS. hi ne rakkhattha appamatta. 
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should act. We are told that he perceived that many 
devas inhabited the spot where the people of Magadha 
were fortifying Pitaligamo, and he approved of the 
conduct of these people in both worshipping the gods, 
to gain their favour and protection, and in showing him 
respect and providing food for himself and his followers. 
We never find Buddha commanding his own mendicant 
Order to feed other ascetics. That they could not do, as 
they were themselves dependent upon the alms of the 
pious. Nor does he ever enjoin upon his followers the 
duty of worshipping the devas, from whom they could 
hope for no aid, and who were inferior to the Buddhist 
arahats. 

While spending the rainy season in retirement at 
Beluva, near Vesali, Buddha became dangerously ill.’^ 
On that occasion his faithful attendant Anando urged 
him to give some parting directions to his followers, to 
be by them observed after his death. Buddha rebuked 


* Yrtnidha bhdtuni samagatani, 

Bhuminimi va, yani va antalikkhe, 

Tathagataiii deva-manussa-piljitaiii 
Buddhani namassama: suvatthi hotu.’ 

Ratana-Sutlam, i, 2, 15. 

Here we see that though ‘ all the spirits which are here assembled, 
whether terrestrial or those which are in the air,’ are invoked, and are 
urged to ‘ show benevolence towards human beings who bring you an 
offering both day and night; therefore preserve them carefully yet it 
is said : * We revere Buddha, the Tathiigato, who is hojioared by gods 
and mend iSuch invocations, however, no doubt made it easy for 
Buddhists to fall into demon-worship, as they have done in Ceylon, 
and helped to encourage the development of later forms of Buddhism 
with hosts of deities of various kinds, as in Tibet. 

^ * Atha kho Bhagavato vassfipagatassa kharo abadho uppajji, 
Pabalha vedana vattanti maranantika ’ (Mahiiparimbb.-vSutt., p. 21). 
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him for this in an instructive discourse, part of which we 
here translate: 

‘ Moreover,^ Anando, what does the Order of Mendi¬ 
cants look for from me ? The Law, Anando, has been set 
forth by me, having made nothing esoteric^ and nothing 
exoteric. There is not therein, in the affairs of the 
Tathagato, a teacher’s handful.”^ He whose words, 
Anando, may be such as these, shall keep on foot 
the Order of Mendicants,” or, ‘‘To my ordinance is the 
Order of Mendicants subject”—let him,^ forsooth, Anando, 
utter some command with regard to the Order of Mendi¬ 
cants. The word of the Tathagato, indeed, is not thus : 
“ I shall keep on foot the Order of Mendicants,” or, “ To 
my ordinance is the Order of Mendicants subject.” Why 
should the Tathagato, Anando, utter some command for 
the Order of Mendicants? Moreover, Anando, indeed 

^ Op, cit,y pp. 22, 23. 

^ Hence we see the absurdity of the modern fraud calling itself 
‘ Esoteric Buddhism.’ There was in ancient times an ‘ E^^^teric 
Buddhism,’ but its nature was such that it cannot be fully described in 
these pages. See, however, what Rajendralala Mitra says of it in his 
introduction to the Lalita-Vistara (Ease, vi., Calcutta, 1877), part of 
which will be found quoted in the notes to Lecture III., p. 157, below. 
This vile system cannot justly be attributed to Buddha, but those who 
now so learnedly discuss ‘Esoteric Buddhism’ should be careful lest 
their hearers should inquire more closely into what alone can rightly be 
so called. The modern theosophical system which claims the title is 
essentially modern. Our objections to the use of this title are only two, 
very similar to those which are known to apply to the phrase * Holy 
Roman Empire.’ 

® ‘ Na tatth’, Ananda, Tathagatassa dhammesu iicariya - mutthi ’ 
{phid.\ A ‘ teacher’s handful ’ is some further knowledge kept back by 
the teacher that he may remain at least a little in advance of his pupils. 

^ This passage doubtless refers to the words of Devadatto when he 
demanded that the leadership of the Order should be made over to 
him: ‘Aham bhikkhusahghaip pariharissumi, niyyMetha me bhikkhu- 
saSgharn ’ (quoted by Childers, PSli Dictionary, p. 341). 
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I am now decrepit, old, aged, advanced in years. I have 
reached old age; rriy age is eighty years. Just as a 
broken-down waggon, too, Anando, is with difhculty 
kept going, exactly so indeed, Anando, is the Tathagato’s 
body with difficulty kept going, I consider. At whatever 
time, Anando, the Tathagato dwells, having, through 
ceasing to pay attention to all attributes,^ through the 
cessation of certain sensations, attained to unconditioned 
concentration of mind, at that time is the Tathagato’s 
body comfortable. Therefore, since this is so, Anando, 
being your own Lamp, abide ye as your own Refuge, 
recognising no other Refuge, having the Law as your 
Lamp, having the Law as your Refuge, recognising no 
other Refuge. And how, Anando, does a mendicant 
abide as his own Lamp, his own Refuge, recognising no 
other Refuge, having the Law as his Lamp, having the 
Law as his Refuge, having no other Refuge ? Here in the 
body, Anando, a mendicant, meditating on (the impurity 
of) #ie body, abides strenuous, conscious, thoughtful: let 
him subdue the melancholy of longing in the world. Thus 
indeed, Anando, a mendicant abides as his own Lamp, 
his own Refuge, recognising no other Refuge, having the 
Law as his Lamp, having the Law as his Refuge, recog¬ 
nising no other Refuge. For, Anando, whosoever they 
be that, either now or on my decease, shall abide as 
their own Lamp, as their own Refuge, recognising no other 
Refuge, having the Law as their Lamp, having the Law 
as their Refuge, recognising no other Refuge—those 
mendicants, Anando, shall to me stand in the foremost 
place, wffiosoever they be that are lovers of the Precepts.’ 

Who can fail to notice here how completely Buddha, 

^ That is to say, to greed, anger, and infatuation, {ro^o, doso^ moho), 
the three things that cause suffering in the world (Samyutta-Kik., 
iii. 3 J 4)* 
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quietly but firmly, repudiates the idea that any deity 
or deities can assist his followers in working out their 
deliverance from the fetters of existence ? 

Having recovered from this attack of illness, Buddha 
one day went his rounds at Vesali^ to beg, according to his 
usual custom. Afterwards he said to Anando, ‘ Anando,*’^ 
take the mat to sit on; we shall go to pass the heat of 
the day at the Capalam shrine.’ They did so. There 
Maro, the god of death and of all that causes death, 
approaching Buddha, tempted^ him to hasten his depar¬ 
ture from this world, and from existence. Buddha’s own 
account of this incident, supposed to be given on the same 
day to his attendant, runs thus: 

‘Just^ now, indeed, Anando, at the Capalaxn shrine . 
to-day, wicked Maro approached the place where I was, 
and, having approached, stood to one side. Standing to 
one side, indeed, Anando, wicked Maro said this to me: 

“ Sir, let the Worshipful One now become extinct (or 
enter Nirvana), let the Prosperous^ One become extinct. 
Sir, it is now time for the Worshipful One’s complete 
extinction. Moreover, indeed, the Worshipful One did 
utter this speech, saying, ‘ I shall not become extinct, 
Wicked One, until the mendicants, my disciples, shall 
have become wise, well-trained, experienced, thoroughly 
instructed, keepers of the Law, observers of the Law and 
of the lesser directions, conforming to propriety, walking 
according to the lesser directions, having acquired as 
their own the position of teachers, until they shall have 
declared, proclaimed, promulgated, set going, detailed, 
made clear the miraculous law, quoted without con- 

^ MahUparinibb^na-Suttani, p. 23. 

^ 'GanhEhi, Ananda, nistdanaiii; yena C^p^Iam cetiyani, ten’ upasan* 
kamiss^ma div^vih 4 r(ly^-ti ’ {ibid.). 

^ Op. cU., pp. 24-26. 

^ Op. cit,, pp. 31, 32. 


® Sugato, 
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troversy and correctly, and, holding fast and well what 
they hold fast, shall have preached it/ Moreover, now 
indeed, sir, the mendicants, the disciples of the Worshipful 
One, having become wise, well-trained, etc,, are preaching 
the Law.” ’ Maro went on to point out that not only the 
male and female mendicants, but also the male and female 
lay adherents, were fully competent to do without Buddha’s 
further assistance, and again urged him to keep his implied 
promise of becoming extinct. Buddha tells us that he said 
in reply to this temptation : 

'Be not^ anxious, Wicked One; soon will the Tatha- 
gato’s extinction take place. After the lapse of three 
months from the present time, the Tathagato will become 
extinct.’ And, in concluding his recital, Buddha said, 
'Just now, indeed, Anando, at the Capalam shrine to-day 
has the Tathagato, while thoughtful and conscious, re¬ 
nounced the aggregate- of his life.’ 

On hearing this sad news, Anando began to entreat 
his^beloved master to prolong his existence in this world 
to the end of the present vast world-cycle (Pali kappo^ 
Sanskrit kalpa). 'Sir,’ he said, ‘let the Worshipful One 
remain for a World-cycle, let the Prosperous One remain 
for a World-cycle, for the sake of many people, for many 
people’s happiness, out of pity for the world, for the 
cause, for the sake, for the happiness, of gods and men.’^ 

^ Mah^parinibb^lna-Suttam, p. 32. 

^ ‘ Id^n’ eva kho, Ananda, ajja C^p{lle cetiye TatMgatena satena 
sampaj^nena ^yusaiikharo ossattho-ti’ [ibid.). The ‘aggregate of life* 
means the whole period that anyone has to live in any existence. Its 
length is determined by his conduct {karma) in that or any previous 
existence—‘ dasakusalakammehi ^yusaukharo pi ’ssa vaddhati ’ (Attan- 
agula-nafisam, p. 212 ; Childers, s,v. Saiikh^lro, Pali Dictionary, p. 455). 
Buddha means to say that he has resolved to die. 

® ‘Titthatu, Bhante, Bhagav^ kappam, titthatu Sugato kappaip, 
bahujanahit%a, bahujanasukh^a, lokanukampS-ya, atth^ya, hit^ya, 
sukh^ya devamanussS-nan-ti * {op, cit,^ p. 32). 
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But Buddha’s mind is made up. He informs Anando 
that on several occasions,^ if the request had been made, 
it would have been granted. ^ O, Anando,^ if thou hadst 
requested it of the Tathagato, the Tathagato would have 
rejected thy words just twice; then he would have acceded 
to the third request.’ But it is too late now. 

He proceeded, accompanied by Anando, to a wood in 
the neighbourhood, called the Mahdvanam, or Great Forest. 
In that wood there stood a building something of the 
nature of a pagoda, hence known as the Kutig^rasal^,^ 
which was the place of abode of the monks when spend¬ 
ing the rainy season there. By Buddha’s desire, Anando 
assembled all the monks then living in the neighbourhood 
of Vesali,^ and Buddha received them in the state-room 
(upatthanasdldy of the monastery, that they might hear 
his final address. When they were assembled, Buddha 
reminded them of the precepts he had given them, and 
urged them to walk in the Noble Eightfold Path with 
unceasing diligence. In conclusion he spoke thus : ^ 

‘ Come® now, mendicants, I bid you farewell. ^ Com¬ 
pounds are subject to dissolution. Succeed through 
diligence. Soon will the Tathagato’s extinction take 

^ Op. cit., pp. 33-35. 

® * Sace tvam, Ananda, Tathagatam y^ceyy^isi, dve 'va te 
Tath&gato i)atikkhipeyya, atha tatiyakam adhiv^seyya’ {0^. cit,, 
P‘ 35)- 

® Op. cit.^ p. 36. 

^ Dr. Hoey has very dearly proved that Ves 3 -lt must be identical 
with, or very close to, the modern town of Cher^nd, at the junction of 
the Ganges, Son, and Gogra rivers (/. A.\S. B., vol. Ixix., part i., 
No. I, 1900). 

^ Op. cU., p. 36. 

® ‘Handa d^ni, bhikkhave, flmantayi^rai vo: vayadhamm^ safikh^r^, 
appam^dena samp^detha: nacirarn Tath^gatassa parinibb^nani bhavis- 
sati *. ito tinnani infe^nam accayena Tath%ato parinibbS-yissatiti ’ 
(Mah^parinibbana-Suttam, p. 37), 
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place; after the lapse of three months from now will 
the Tathigato become extinct. 

‘ My^ age is full ripe, my life is brief, 

Leaving you I shall depart: I have formed my own refuge. 
Diligent, mindful, virtuous be ye, mendicants : 

Very steadfast in resolve, guard your own minds. 

He who shall continue diligent in this discipline of the Law, 
Leaving birth-transmigration shall make an end of suffering.’ 

Buddha had resolved to die at the town of Kusinara 
(Sanskrit, Kminagaram)^ the capital of the Malla tribe. 
He therefore set out to travel thither with Anando as his 
companion. Journeying along by short stages, as was 
the custom of the mendicants, they stopped for a time 
at a mango-grove at Pava,-^ which belonged to a smith 
named Cundo. It was at a feast which this lay adherent 
prepared in honour of Buddha that the latter ate the 
food*^ which was the immediate cause of his death. Ill 
as he was, however, Buddha continued his journey, 
attended by Anando and a considerable band of mendi¬ 
cants. When they reached the little river Kakuttha,**" 
not far from Kusinara, Buddha bathed and rested for 
a while. Certain verses contained in the Mahaparinib- 

1 * Paripakko vayo mayhani, parittam mama Jtvitain, 

Pabflya vo gamissS,mi, katam me saranam attano. 
Appamattfl, satimanto, suslik liotha, bhikkhavo, 
Susamflhitasailkappil sacittam anurakkhatha. 

Yo imasmim dbammavinaye appamatto vihessati, 

Pahitya jS,tisamsflram, dukkhass’ antam karissatiti.’ 

Mabaparinibbana-Suttam, p. 37. 

Near the modern town of Tltaria (Dr. Hoey, article in J. A. S, B,, 
vol, Ixix., part i., No. i, 1900). 

^ Now Pappaur, near Siwan (Dr. Hoey, op. cit), 

^ Vide note to p. 53, and Mahitparinibbana-Suttam, pp. 41, 42. 

® This stream is probably either the Daha or the Satnar, both of 
which flow near the town of Titaria (Kusin^r^}. 
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blLna-Suttaia, which seem to be there quoted from an 
ancient metrical account of Buddha’s life, relate what 
occurred in these words: 

‘ Buddha,^ having come to the River Kakutth^ 

With its pellucid, glad, calm waters, 

The thoroughly weary-Iooking Teacher plunged in, 

The Tathagato, quite matchless in the world. 

Having both bathed and drunk, the Teacher crossed over, 
Pre-eminent in the midst of the Order of Mendicants. 

Here the Teacher, the Establisher in the Law, the Worshipful One, 
The great Sage, came to the mango-grove (Ambavanam). 

He addressed a mendicant, Cundako by name ; 

“ Spread for me my garment fourfold ; let me lie down.” 

That Cundo, delighting in the Devoted One, 

Quite speedily spread the robe fourfold. 

The thoroughly weary-Iooking Teacher lay down. . 

Cundo also sat down there in front of him.’ 

Having rested for a time, Buddha and his followers 
drew near to a grove of 5^^trees on the bank of the 
Hirahnavati River near Kusin^ra, ‘ Go, Anando,’ ^aid 
the old man, ‘ prepare thou for me between two twin 
^‘d/-trees a couch with the head northwards. I am ex¬ 
hausted, Anando; I shall lie down.’^ 

When he lay down on his simple couch, a strange 
scene is said to have been visible. ^ Moreover**^ at that 
time the twin trees burst into full bloom with untimely 
flowers; they strew the Tath^gato’s body; they sprinkle 
and scatter them over it out of reverence for the Tath^- 
gato. Divine coral-tree blossoms, too, fall from the 
atmosphere: . . . divine sandal-tree powders, too, fall 
from the atmosphere; they strew the Tathagato’s body, 
they are sprinkled and scattered over it: . , , divine 

1 Mahfi.parinibbana-Suttam, p. 47: ‘ Gantvana Buddho nadiyam 
Kakutthaip,* etc. 

Ibid.^ p. 49. 


3 Ibid. 
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tabors, too, sound forth in the air: . . . divine chantings, 
too, go on in the air, out of reverence for the Tathagato/ 

But, though calling his disciples’ attention to all this, 
Buddha valued something else far more. ‘Not thus,^ 
indeed, O Anando,’ he said, ‘is the Tath^gato either 
honoured or revered or glorified or reverenced or re¬ 
spected. Whosoever, Anando, whether male or female 
mendicant, or male or female lay adherent, continues to 
carry out in practice the law and the lesser directions, 
observing propriety, walking according to the lesser direc¬ 
tions, he it is that honours, reveres, glorifies, reverences, 
respects the Tath4gato with the highest reverence.’ 

A monk named Upav^no then stood in front of Buddha 
and began to fan^ him. Buddha repelled him, saying: 
‘ Go away, mendicant; do not stand in front of me.’ 
When Anando remonstrated with his master for thus 
driving away one who had come a long distance in order 
to be near him, Buddha explained and defended his own 
con Shot in these words : 

‘ In^ large numbers in the ten spheres, Anando, are the 
devas assembled to behold the Tathagato, so that ... all 
around, for a distance of twelve stages, there is not a 
space as large*^ as the top of a hair that is not pervaded 
with mighty devas. The devas^ Anando, murmur, saying, 
“Lo, we have come frotn afar to see the Tath§.gato. 
Sometimes, on some occasions, Tathigatos arise in the 
world, perfect, omniscient; and to-day, at the last watch 
of the night, the Tathagato’s extinction will occur; and 
this big mendicant, standing in front of the Tathagato, 

^ MaMparinibb^na-Suttaip, p. 49. 

2 Op. cie., p. 50. ^ Op. cii.f pp. 50, 51. 

^ Cf. the saying of Heraclitus, ^vx^jv eXvai icat datfjLdpt^v 

(Diog. Laertius, lib. ix., cap. i., § 6), and that of Pythagoras, BTval re 
Trdvra t6p dSpa yf/vx^v {op. cit , lib. viii,, cap. i., § 19, 32). 
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hinders us, and at the last moment we do not get the 
opportunity of seeing the Tath4gato.” Thus do the 
devas murmur, Anando.’ When the latter inquired in 
what condition of mind he perceived the dems to be, 
Buddha replied: ‘ There are in the air, Anando, devas 
concerned with earthly things; having strewn abroad 
their locks they wail; they fall as if down a sheer pre¬ 
cipice; they turn about and revolve, saying: “Very soon 
will the Tathagato become extinct; very soon will the 
Prosperous One become extinct; very soon will the Eye 
vanish in the world.” . . . Moreover, those devas who 
are freed from passions, they quietly and composedly 
endure it, saying, “ Compounds are impermanent; other¬ 
wise how would that be allowable here ?” * 

Anando^ was so much overcome with grief at the 
thought of his beloved master’s approaching decease 
that he retired to weep in private. But Buddha, know¬ 
ing this, sent for him, and did what he could to comfort 
him by praising him for his long and faithful servicerand 
urging him to continue to walk in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 

Among other visitors who came to interview Buddha 
during his last moments was a monk named Subhaddo,^ 
who belonged to a different sect. Struck by Buddha’s 
conversation, this man joined the Order, and was the 
last convert made by Buddha. 

The concluding scene is related in these words : 

‘Then indeed the Worshipful One addressed the 
mendicants: “ Come^ now, mendicants, I bid you fare¬ 
well Compounds are subject to dissolution. Prosper 
ye through diligence.” This was the last speech of the 
Tathagato.’ 

1 Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, pp. 53, 54. 2 

® cit, p. 61. 
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Then Buddha, becoming unconscious, passed through 
the four stages of ecstasy^ {jhdmm), and thus departed, 
or, in the language of the text we are quoting, ‘ became 
extinct.’^ 

Difficult as it is to separate the historical from the 
legendary in Buddha’s life, yet it is clear that he was one 
of the most remarkable men—perhaps the most remark¬ 
able man—that India has ever produced. A great deal 
of the success of his teaching must have been due to 
his marvellous personal influenceover those with whom 
he came in contact. He was a man of great earnest¬ 
ness, of moral courage and great self-control, of uncon¬ 
querable resolution, of deep though thwarted sympathy. 
His regard for his fellow-men was shown by the zeal and 
self-denial with which he laboured, during the greater 
part of his long life, to teach them what he firmly 
believed to be the highest of all truths, the only doctrine 
which would enable them to obtain release from their 
misei^. The system of philosophy which he founded 
has, for more than two thousand years influenced for 
good or ill vast multitudes of men throughout a very 
large part of the East. Even from his very failure we 
may learn much, and still more from his zeal in spreading 
his cheerless creed. His intellect was not of the highest 
order, though his imagination was powerfully developed. 
He does not seem to have been a man of deep spiritu¬ 
ality, as was Socrates; but with whatever great philo¬ 
sopher of ancient times be may be compared, Buddha 
loses nothing from the comparison. 

The lines which Sakko is related to have uttered on 
Buddha’s death sum up the whole of Buddha’s ‘ gospel,’ 
if we may so style a philosophy which teaches that the 

^ Oj). cit., p. 62. - ‘ Parinibbilyi/ idem, 

® ‘ Six Systems,’ p. 30. 
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only possible way in which any living being, in heaven 
or on earth, can escape from misery and suffering is by 
becoming extinct. These verses may be translated thus: 

‘ Lo! compounds are impermanent, subject to springing up and 
dissolution: 

Having sprung up, they perish : happy is their suppression,’^ 

To those who are content with such a creed, may 
we not well apply the words of the Dhammapadam, 
one of the best known of the tractates included in the 
Buddhist canon: 

‘ Shrouded in darkness, do ye not seek a torch ?’^ 

Do not 

* Those wise answers of the far-off Sage— 

So wise, they shut out God—and can enchain 
To-day, in narrow bands of foolishness, 

The subtle Eastern brain 

—showing as they do man’s need of a Divine revelation 
—appeal to us, by their very sadness and despairing 
courage, to bear to Buddha’s disciples of the presSit day 
the good news of Him who said so long ago, and still 
says to the sorrowing, suffering, wandering, and doubting 
of our own times : 

‘ I am the Light of the World; he that followeth Me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the Light 
of Life ’? ^ 

^ ‘ Anicc^t vata sankhfi.r^, upp^davayadhammino ; 

Uppajjitv^ nirujjhanti: tesaip vupasamo sukho-ti,’ 

Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, p. 62. 

For a translation of the commentary on these lines, vide Rhys Davids’ 
Hibbeit Lectures for 1881, pp. 212-214. 

2 * Andhakllrena onaddh^ padtpam na gavessatha ?’ 

Dhammapadam, si. 146. 

* L. Morris, ‘ The Wanderer.’ 

4 diu rh 0ws rod /c6<r/tou * 6 aKoKov$( 3 v fxoi oii /xi) TrepiTrar^o’^ ip 
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LECTURE II 


THE CHIEF DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM 

‘ O miseras hominum mentes, O pectora cseca ! 

Qualibus in tenebris vitse quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc ajvi quodcumque est! Nonne videre 
Nil aliud sibi natiiram latrare, nisi ut, cui 
Corpore seiuncius dolor ahsif, menti’ fruatur 
lucundo sensu, cura setnoH^ mettujue 
Ergo corporeara ad naturam pauca videmus 
Esse opus omnino, qiut' demant ciimquc doloretn^ 

^ Delicias quoque iiti muUas substernere possint/ 

Lucretius, lib. ii., 14-22. 

whole of the doctrines of ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhism 
I rest solely and entirely upon the dogmatic teach¬ 
ing of Buddha himself. These may in some 
instances seem to appeal to reason and experience; in 
other cases, however,^ they absolutely contradict both. 
Yet ail these statements are supported by the authority of 
the sacred books of the Pali or Southern Canon, which 
were composed at uncertain and varying dates after 

1 As, for example, what Buddha is related to have stated about his 
own previous existences, about the gods and demons, the heavens and 
the hells, about the size and configuration of the various worlds and 
their inhabitants, about the cause of the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and many other such matters, some of which are treated of in the 
present lecture. 
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Buddha’s death—as far as their present form is concerned 
—and handed down by oral tradition among his followers 
until they were finally committed to writing from memory 
about eighty 1 years before the Christian era. 

In the present lecture we are not called upon to deal 
with the corruptions of Buddhism, which have practically 
changed a philosophy with no room for God in it into 
a number of polytheistic religions. These religions, it 
is true, though varying very much among themselves, 
have for many centuries continued to exist in different 
countries, and they claim the allegiance of a very large 
number of our fellow-creatures. But they do not fairly 
represent Buddhism in its original form, and therefore 
can no more be dealt with as if they did than can Roman 
Catholic and Greek Christianity be fairly brought for¬ 
ward as giving a correct idea of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. On the other hand, although Buddhism, as 
taught by its founder himself, can hardly be said to exist 
any longer except in the ancient Pali books (tfiough 
these, too, show evident proofs of the early growth of 
myth), yet it is essential to a proper comprehension of 
any one of the many forms of modern Buddhism to 
know what were the doctrines which Buddha taught. 
Making every allowance for the corrections which found 
their way into the books of the Pali Canon before they 
assumed their present form, it is still possible by care¬ 
fully studying those works to obtain a fairly correct 
general idea of the teaching of Buddha as it has been 
handed down by tradition from the lips of his earliest 
disciples. 

The canonical books of the Buddhists consist of three 
main divisions, called the ‘ Three Pitakas ’ ijipitakamy 
tini pitikdniy or pifakattayam). These are named respec- 

^ Max Muller, * Six Systems of Indian Philosophy/ p. 5. 
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lively the Vinaya-Pitaha?n^ or ‘Basket of Discipline,’^ the 
SuUa-Pitaham^- or ‘Basket of Discourses,’ and the AhM- 
dhamma-Pitaka?n^^ or ‘ Basket of the Supplement to the 
Law.’^ Some parts of these works are in poetry, and 
some in prose; the prose is in most cases in the form 
of an introduction to the poetry, stating under what 
circumstances the verses were composed, or supple¬ 
menting the statements made in them. Speaking 
generally, it seems evident that the verses are far more 
ancient than the prose, and may have been handed 
down for some centuries before the books assumed their 
present form. The Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon^ state 

^ This consists of the foHowing five books, which are sometimes 
arranged in a different order: Bhikkhu-Vibhahgo, Hhikkhuni-Vibhahgo, 
Mah^-Vaggo, Culla-Vaggo, Pariv^ra-P^tho. 

2 It contains the following: Digha-Nikfiyo, Majjhima-Nikayo, Sam- 
yutta-Nik%o, Afiguttara-Nik^yo, Khuddaka-Nikayo, This last contains 
fifteen tractates, which are these; Khuddaka-P4tho, Dharamapadam, 
Udilnam, Itivuttakani, Sutta-Nip^to, Vim^na-Vatthu, Peta-Vattbu, 
Thera-Gilthfi, Theri-Gdthfl, JAtakam, Niddeso, Patisambhida-Maggo, 
Apad^nam, Buddha-Vamso, Cariy^-Pitekam. 

^ Consisting of Dhamma - Safigaiii, Vibhailgani, Kathfl - Vatthu, 
Puggala-Pailnatti, Dh^tu-Kath4, Yamakaip, Patthftnam (Childers, Pali 
Dictionary, s.v. Tipitakam; Warren, ‘Buddhism in Translations,’ 
introduction, pp. xvii, xviii). 

^ on the meaning Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures for 1881, 
pp. 49, 50. He shows that the word ‘ Abhidhamma ’ does not mean 
‘ metaphysics.’ 

® The Mahfl-Vamso, quoted by Max Muller, ‘ Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy,’ p. 5 ; but see Childers, Pali Dictionary, preface, p. ix, 
note. Professor Rhys Davids, in speaking of the Vinaya-Pi^kaip, 
says: ‘The great bulk of it must be older than the year 350 b.c. It 
received, however, its last touches about a century later, and it contains 
also some poetic portions . . . which may even reach back to the life¬ 
time of the Buddha himself, in other words, these books were in 
existence, practically as we now have them, within about 150 years 
after the time of Gotama’ (Hibbert Lectures, 1881, p. 43). But the 
fact that the Pali of these books differs very considerably from the 
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distinctly that the Southern Canon was not reduced to 
writing till the first century b.c., under King Vatta- 
g^mani (about 8o b.c.). ‘Before this time/ they say, 
‘the wise monks had handed down the texts of the 
Tipitakam orally, and also the Atthakatha (commentary). 
At this time the monks, perceiving the decay of beings, 
assembled, and, in order that the Law might endure for a 
long time, they caused it to be written down.’ But when 
we remember how habitually in India literary composi- 
tions of enormous length were handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation by oral tradition, it is not difficult 
to believe that a great deal of the Three Pitakas may be 
very ancient. It is not easy to identify for certain any of 
the tractates in the Canon with those mentioned by name 
in the inscriptions of Asoka;^ yet the identity of the 
Buddhist formula, which may be called the creed of 
Buddhism, as given in thh Mah^vaggo,^ with that in¬ 
scribed by Asoka’s orders on monuments in so many 


Magadhi of King Asoka’s inscriptions, and seeins much more recent in 
character^ renders this somewhat doubtful. The absurd fables which 
are found even in the Three Pitakas must have required a considerable 
time for their development. All this leads me to agree with Barth 
(‘Religions of India/ pp. 102, 103, note) in doubting whether the 
Three Pitakas are as ancient as Professor Rhys Davids thinks. 

^ Especially in the Bairat inscription; but see the matter dis¬ 
cussed in Monier-Williams’ ‘ Buddhism,’ pp. 53-70, and Bishop Cople- 
ston’s ‘Buddhism/ pp. 269, 274. The tractates specially mentioned 
in that inscription are Vinaya-samukasa, Ariyavasa, An%ata-bhaya, 
Muni-gSrth^, Upatisa-pasina, Moneyasuta, and the Sermon to R^thulo. 
Thomas (‘ The Early Faith of Asoka/ p. 23 et se^,) shows that Asoka 
was originally a Jaina (as was Candra-gupta, his grandson), and that 
the title ‘devanaiivpiya’ (‘beloved of the gods ’) which he bears in some 
of his inscriptions was a conventional title among the Jainas (as is 
evident from the Kalpa-Sutra). It is omitted in the Bhabra inscription, 
because the Buddhist faith *ipso facto repudiated all gods’ {pp. cU.^ 
P- 5 S)- 

iVlahS»vaggOj i. 23: 5, quoted above, Lecture L, p. 41, note 1. 
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parts of India, and the fact that there is no discrepancy 
in the testimony as to the nature of Buddha’s teaching 
given in the different parts of the Three Pitakas—ail this 
enables us to speak with a near approach to absolute 
certainty as to what the main doctrines were which he 
taught. There can be no doubt that the speeches attri¬ 
buted to Buddha in the Three Pitakas represent very 
correctly what he actually said. 

As we have already seen, Buddha had no room for 
God in his philosophy. Hence there could be no claim 
in favour of the inspiration of these books, or, indeed, 
of any portion of his teaching. It is all supposed to 
have flashed upon him suddenly on the night when he 
became a Buddha. He had previously learnt by ex¬ 
perience the misery of existence—an existence apart 
from God. He now believed that he had learnt three 
other things—the cause of this misery and suffering, the 
possibility of its cessation, and the way to attain to that 
end.^ The explanation of these four points constitutes 
almost the whole of his teaching, and certainly its most 
important part. Hence it is that we so frequently find 
these foundation ‘ truths ’ repeated again and again in 
the sacred books. 

We proceed to give a few more extracts, in order to 
let Buddha and one of his most eminent disciples 
respectively explain to us exactly what they thought 
it most necessary for men to know. 

On one occasion, some time before his death, going to 
Kotigamo with a large company of mendicants, Buddha 
is related to have addressed them thus : ^ 

‘ O mendicants ,2 it is through want of knowledge and 

^ MabaparinibMna-Suttam, § 2, i, p. 15. 

® Mah^parinibbtoa-Suttaip, § 2, i : ‘ Catunnaip, bhikkhave, ariya- 
saccanaip ananubodha appativedhS- evam idam digham addhanain 
sandhavitam, samsaritam, mamaii-c’eva tumhakafi-ca. . . . Tayidam, 
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Don-comprehension of the Four Noble Truths that this 
road* l>Dth mine and yours, has been traversed and 
transmipjratod.’ He then mentions the Four Truths: 
The Noble Truth of Suffering, that of the Origin of 
Suffering, that of the Cessation of Suffering, and that 
of the Way to the Attainment of the Cessation of Suffer¬ 
ing, and continues: 

‘ Pmt when, O mendicants, the Noble Truth of Suffer¬ 
ing has l>een fully known and comprehended, when the 
Ncdde Truth of the Origin of Suffering has been fully 
kna¥vn and comprehended, when the Noble Truth of the 
l-ef>sation of Suffering has been fully known and com¬ 
prehended, when the Noble Truth of the Way to the 
Attainment of the Cessation of Suffering has been fully 
known and comprehended, the thirst for existence is 
eradicated, lust is exhausted; thenceforth there is no 
rebirth.’ The text goes on to say: ‘ This the Worship¬ 
ful One said; having thus spoken, the Prosperous One, 
the Teacher, said this furthermore ; ^ 

‘"‘'Thtmgh the non-perception of the Four Noble Truths as they 
really are, 

The long roaU been transmigrated in those, in those very births. 

Tkjise, ihea^e have teen seen : lust k eradicated ; 

The rwt of vafeiing is utterly extirpated j henceforth there is no 

rebirth/’ ’ 


bliikkliave, dekkhain ariyasaccam anubuddhani patividdharn, dukkha- 
armlmddbam patividdharn, dukkhanirodham 
ariya»ecam anab-dddham patividdhain, dukkhanirodhagamini patipada 
ariyasaccan anabuddham patividdharjii, ucchinnH. bhavatanhS, khlnH 
bkavanetib nauhi dam punabbhavo ti. Idam avoca Bhagava, idaip 
vaivS. Sugato, ath&param etad avoca SatthS.: 

^ ^ CatsEmm ariyajiactanaip yaihabhatam adassana 
Sasiititam dlgham addhanain tasu las' eva jStisu : 

1 fei etoi difthiai, bhavanetti samQhata, 
liC-ftanssnrilarfi dukkfeassa ; nVtthi dani punabbhavo, ti/’* 
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In the Sacoavihhango, at Buddha’s bidding, Sariputto 
explains this doctrine at full length. ‘ Birth,’ he says, 

is painfuB; old age is painful; sickness is painful; 
death is painful; grief, lamentation, pain, dejection, 
despair, are painful; the wish which one does not obtain, 
that, too, is painful; in short, the five elements of 
attachment to existence are painful.’ He then goes on 
to explain the full meaning of each term, and to show 
how much misery is involved in birth and rebirth, in 
old age, sickness, and death, in grief, disappointment, 
and despair, and in physical pain. He points out how 
those beings who are liable to birth ^ feel within them 
the longing, ‘ Ah,^ would that we might not be born, 
would that birth came not to us i’ The same longing 
is felt by all beings who are exposed to sickness, old age, 
and death; yet in all alike the longing is torture, for it is 
in vain. ‘ This is not to be obtained by longing.’^ After 
this he mentions the five elements of attachment to exist¬ 
ence {Panchipddcimhhhandka) —form®, sensation, percep- 

^ The original runs thus: * Jati pi dukkhil, jaril pi dukkha, vyadhi 
pi dukkha, maranam pi dukkha, soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa- 
upayasa dukkha ; yam p’iccham na labhati, tarn pi dukkham ; sail- 
khittena pafic* upadanakkhandha dukhha * (Saccavibhafigo, ii., § i). 

Cf* Lucretius’ remark on the babe’s wailing when born (lib. v., 
vv. 222-227): 

* Turn porro puer, ut ssevis proiectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi iacet, iufans, indigus omni 
Vitali auxiJio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alveo matris natura profudit, 

Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut cequum’st 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum.’ 

^ ‘ Aho ! vata mayam na jatidhamma assama, na-ca vala no jat 
agaccheyya-ti ’ (Saccavibhahgo, § 9). 

^ * Na kho pan’ etam icchaya pattabbarn. ’ 

® *Rup-upadanakkhandho, vedan-upadanakkhandho, sahfiupadanak- 
khandho, saiikhar-upadauakkhandho, viilhan-upadanakkhandha’ (§ 10) 
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tion, components, consciousness—and classes under the 
Origin of Suffering the thirst^ which manifests itself in 
desire for future existence, happiness, and joy, which 
thirst is comprised under three heads : Thirst for sensual 
pleasure, thirst for (eternal) ^ existence, and thirst for the 
(instant) cessation of existence. The Noble Truth of 
the Way to the Attainment of the' Cessation of Existence 
is called the Noble Eightfold Path, and is explained (as 
we have already seen) as consisting in the following: 
‘ Perfect opinion, perfect resolve, perfect speech, perfect 
employment, perfect conduct, perfect exertion, perfect 
thought, perfect self-concentration.’^ 

The last and final step on this path leads the devotee 
through four stages of mystic trance (Jhdmm), the fourth 
of which is thus described; * Through abandonment of 
pleasure and abandonment of pain, and through the dis¬ 
appearance of the previously experienced enjoyment and 
dejection, having attained to painless, pleasureless in¬ 
difference of mind and purity, to the fourth ecstasyt^he 
thus abides. This, O friend, is called perfect meditation.’ 

When a man has passed through all these various 
stages he has reached Amhat-ship, which is often called 
Nirvana (Nibbanam). 

Much discussion has taken place regarding the precise 
meaning of this term, but scholars are now in the main 

^ ‘ Yayam tanhfi ponobbhavikaaandiraga-sahagata tatra tatrabhinan- 
dini: seyyathidam; kama-taiiha, bhava-taiiha, vibhava-tanha' (iii., 
§ 8 )* 

2 See Childers Pali Dictionary, s.v. Vibhavo. 

^ * Ayam eva ariyo atthangiko Maggo : seyyathidam : Sammaditthi, 
samtnasafiikappo, sammavaca, sammakamraanto, samma-ajivo, samma- 
vayamo, sammasati, sammasamadhi' (id., § lo). 

^ ‘ Sukhassa-ca pahanS, dukkhassa-ca pahana, pubbe-ca somanassa- 
domanassS-nam aithagama, addukkham asukham upekkhasati - piri- 
suddhim catutthajjhanam upasampajja viharati. Ayarp vuccat’, S-vuso, 
Sammasamadhi ’ (iv., § 8). 
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agreed as to what is denoted thereby. It literally means 
extinctions'^ the being puffed out of a flame. But it would 
be incorrect to understand by this the destruction of the 
human spirit, of the self, the personality, the ego ; for the 
Buddhist does not acknowledge the existence of human 
personality, much less that of an immortal spirit, in man. 
A human being is said to be made up of the five 
^ elements of existence ’ {Khandhos) mentioned above— 
form, sensation, perception, components, consciousness. 
When he dies these are utterly destroyed, and the man 
entirely ceases to exist. But a new set of Khandhos is 
immediately produced, and these, which constitute a new 
being (technically called Namarupam, ' name and form ’), 
inherit and carry on the man’s character'^ and his Karma 
(Pali Kammam; literally, * deed’), the net result of all his 
deeds, good and bad. The good produce good results 
and happiness in the next state of existence, which may 
be passed either in this or in some other world, or in 
some of the numerous Buddhist heavens. They place 
him in a better position for attaining merit, and thereby 
approaching nearer the summum honum of the Buddhist’s 
hope, Nirvdzia. His evil deeds also have their own fruit, 
either in this or in some other life, for it is said : ^ 

* The evil done by one is being suffered for by one’s self, 

The evil not done by one is being cleared away by one’s self; 

The pure and the impure separately: one does not purify another,’ 

^ JSfirvdnarfi (Pali Nibbdnarti) is derived from the negative or 
primitive particle nis and the root ‘to blow’ (from which comes 
the Sanskrit vdia^ Latin ventus, English wind)^ with the termination 
-naifp,. Hence it literally means *the being putfed out,’ or ‘the state 
of being puffed out.’ In Sanskrit the word is used as an adjective 
{mrvd 7 jia, m., f,, n.), meaning ‘ blown out,’ of a lamp. 

2 Hibbert Lectures, R, Davids, p. 92, 

^ ' Attana va katain p^pam attana sankiUasati, 

Attana akalam papam attana va visujjhati: 

Suddhi asudhi paccattam : n’anho ahiiam visodhaye,’ 

Dhammapadam, si. 165. 
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And, again: ^ 

‘ The wicked man, too, sees good, until his evil matureth ; 

And when his evil matureth, then the wicked man sees evil things. 
The good man, too, sees evil, 

Until his good matureth; 

And when his good matureth, 

Then the good man sees good things.’ 

Once more 

‘ Here he grieves, hereafter grieves 
The evil-doer, in both worlds he grieves ; 

That man grieves, that man is afflicted, 

Having seen his own vile deed. 


^ * Papo pi passati bhadrarn, yava papam na paccati; 
Yada-ca paccati papam, atha papo papani passati. 

Bhadro pi passati papam, 

Yava bhadrarn na paccati; 

Yada-ca paccati bhadrani, 

Atha bhadro bhadrani passati.’ 

Ihid^i sll. 119, 120. ^ 

^ * Idha socati, pecca socati 
Papakari, ubhayattha socati; 

So socati, so vihahhati, 

JDisva kammakihttham attano. 

Idha modati, pecca modati 
Katapunno, ubhayattha modati; 

So modati, so pamodati, 

Disva kammavisuddhim attano, 

Idha tappati, pecca tappati 
Papakari, ubhayattha tappati; 

Papam me katan-ti tappati: 

Bhiyyo tappati duggatini gato. 

Idha nandati, pecca nandati 
Katapunno, ubhayattha nandati; 

Puhharti me katan-ti nandati, 

Bhiyyo nandati suggatim * gato.’ 

sll, 15-18. 


In the commentary explained as the TusitI heaven. 
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Here he joys, hereafter joys 

The well-doer, in both worlds he joys ; 

That man joys, that man rejoices. 

Having seen his own pure deed. 

Here he is tormented, hereafter is tormented 
The evil-doer, in both worlds he is tormented ; 

“ Evil has been done by me,”—thus [saying] he is tormented : 
More is he tormented, having gone to an evil state. 

Here he is happy, hereafter is happy 
The well-doer, in both worlds he is happy ; 

“ Good has been done by me,”—thus [saying] he is happy : 

More happy is he, having gone to a good state.’ 

But it would be quite erroneous to suppose that the 
Buddhist thinks of this happiness or misery as a reward 
or as a punishment—that is, as having been portioned 
out for the w^ell-doer or for the evil-doer by any Judge, 
any superhuman Intelligence or Ruler. No, the Buddha 
taught that each deed bears its own^ fruit {phalam), bad or 
good, according to its nature. A man may, on account 

--------™ 

With this compare /Eschylus, quoted by Theophilus (‘ Ad Autolycum,* 

lib. ii., 37 ) : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T6 TQL KaKov TToSw/ces epx^Tat ppoTOis, 

Kal r’ dpTr\dK7)pa rtp irepibpri rrjv Bipxv. 

6pds dlKTjp dyavdop ovx opo^pL^vTjp, 
e^doPTi^ Kal (rrdxoPTL, Kal KaSripIpip * 
i^ijs OTrd^ei 86xpi0Pi dXXo0’ Harepop * 
o^K 4yKa\iJTrT€L p{f^ KaKQs dpyaapAvov, 
d, Tt 5’ dp TTOtjjs detPOPf pbfu^ opdp rivd. 

So also Simonides : 

08k ^<rr' 'apeindbKTjTOP dvdpd>TOts KaKOP, 
dXlyifi XP^^H^ fjL€Tappi7rr€i Beds. 

^ Cf. ^schylus, ‘ Agam,, verses 757-76o : 

To' dvcrare^h ydp ^pyop 

perd pip irXeiova tIktcl, a^eripq. 5’ eUbra yipeu 
But ^schylus thought of the results in this life, seen from a different 
point of view. 
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of some special good deed done here, be born again 
in one of the higher heavens as a god. After that, on 
account of an evil deed done in a previous birth, he may 
be born into this world once more in the form of a man 
suffering from some grievous infirmity. This is expressed 
by the remarkable lines ’A 

‘ The man long exiled, safely come from afar, 

Relatives, friends, and well-wishers welcome when come : 

Even so the well-doer, too, gone across from this world, 

His good deeds accept, as relatives a dear one come.’ 

But this succession of births and deaths tends to go on 
to all eternity, for in each successive existence a stock of 
merit or guilt or both is ever being laid up, which must 
work itself out in future births. However much happi¬ 
ness there may be in any existence, even in that of one 
of the devas, it must be all embittered by the terrible 
thought that all is transitory and is destined to fade away, 
while death is sure to come at last, death which all beings, 
men and gods alike, dread for, as Buddha said: <rAll 
beings that have not overcome death are subject to death, 
having death as their goal.’® 

‘ All beings will die : for life ends in death ; 

According to their deeds shall they go, entering on the fruit of 

good and evil.’^ 

^ ‘ Cirappavasim purisam durato sotthim agatam 
Natiraitta suhajja-ca abhinandanti 3 .gatam ; 

Tath’ eva katapitnnam pi asma loka param gatam 
Punhani patiganhanti piyam iiStiva agataip.’ 

Dham., sll. 219, 220. 

^ ‘ Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbe bha-yanti maccuno.’ 

Jdzd,, §1. 129. 

^ * Sabbe satta . . , tnarana-dhamma marana-pariyosana maranara 
anatltS’ (Kosala-Sarpyuttam, IIT., iii., § 2 : 5). 

* ‘ Sabbe sattjl marissanti: maranantai)i hi jivitam : 

Yatha kammam gamissanti, puhha-papa-phalupaga,’ 

/did., 5. 
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Since the Buddha declares birth to be suffering, death 
to be suffering, and all existence to be suffering, it follows 
that the only thing worthy of attention is the means of 
escape from this suffering. In order to discover this, it 
is necessary to learn the cause of suffering—that is, of 
existence itself. For if one’s deeds do not cease to bear 
fruit, for good or ill, as long as the elements of existence 
(Khandhos) are produced, it is clear that death by no 
means releases us from our misery, not being the end of 
existence. In the ‘ Discourse concerning the Inaugura¬ 
tion of the Dominion of the Law,’ Buddha asserts that 
the cause or origin of the suffering is thirst (ta^hd)^ and 
that this thirst is threefold—for sensual pleasure, for 
eternal existence, and for instant annihilation. If it were 
not for this thirst, this impulse to seek for these things, 
existence, and with it suffering, would cease. The way, 
then, to escape from suffering is to escape from this 
thirst. To do this, however, it is again needful to dis- 
caw^r the source which gives rise to it. Regarding this, 
we are informed that Buddha reflected immediately after 
attaining Buddahood, and the result of his reflections is 
thus stated in the Mahavaggo 

* Then the Prosperous One during the first watch of the 
night fixed his mind upon the chain of Causation (Paticca- 


So also it is said in the Dhammapadaiii: 

‘ Na antalikkhe, na samuddamajjhe, 

Na pabbatfinaip. vivaram pavissa, 

Na vijjati so jagatippadeso, 

Yatthatthitam nappasahetha maccu." 

Dhani., si. 128. 

Note that the gods also must die and transmigrate as do men» 
though their lives are much longer and happier than ours. They are 
also exposed to MSro’s attacks (Sarny.-Nik., V., v;, § 7 : 5). 

^ Mahavaggo, I. i. 2. 
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samuppado) in direct and in reverse order.’ ‘ In^ conse¬ 
quence of Ignorance arise the Aggregations ’ {sanhhdra = 
hhandhd according to the Commentary); ‘ in consequence 
of the Aggregations Consciousness; in consequence of 
Consciousness, Name-and-Form ; in consequence of 
Name-and-Form,theSix Organs of Sense; in consequence 
of the Six Organs of Sense, Contact; in consequence of 
Contact, Sensation ; in consequence of Sensation, Thirst; 
in consequence of Thirst, Attachment to Existence’ 
{Updddmm; literally, ^ Fuel ’); ‘in consequence of Attach¬ 
ment to Existence, Existence; in consequence of Exist¬ 
ence, Birth ; in consequence of Birth, Old Age, Death, 
Grief, Lamentation, Pain, Dejection, Despair. Such is 
the origination of this whole mass of suffering. Again, 
in consequence of the destruction of Ignorance, which 
consists in deliverance from desire, the Aggregations 
are destroyed; in consequence of the destruction of the 
Aggregations, Consciousness; in consequence of the 
destruction of Consciousness, Name-and-Form; in S>n- 
sequence of the destruction of Name-and Form, the Six 
Organs of Sense; in consequence of the destruction of 
the Six Organs of Sense, Contact; in consequence of the 
destruction of Contact, Sensation; in consequence of 
the destruction of Sensation, Thirst; in consequence of 
the destruction of Thirst, Attachment to Existence; in 
consequence of the destruction of Attachment to Exist¬ 
ence, Existence; in consequence of the destruction of 
Existence, Birth; in consequence of the destruction of 

^ The Pali text is as follows: ‘ Avijja-paccaya sankhara, sankharap- 
paccaya vihnanain, vinnanappaccaya nama-rupam, nama-rilpappaccaya 
salayatanam, salayatanappaccaya phasso, phassappaccayS vedana, 
vedanappaccaya tanh§., tanhappaccaya upadanam, upadanappaccaya 
bhavo, bhavappaccaya jati, jatippaccaya jarS-maranaip soka-parideva- 
dukkha-domanass’-upayasa sambhavanti. ’ 
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Birth, Old Age, Death, Grief, Lamentation, Pain, De¬ 
jection and Despair, are destroyed. Such is the cessa¬ 
tion of this whole mass of suffering.’ 

All this might be briefly summed up in a few words 
by saying that, when -a man realizes how miserable 
Existence is, he will cease to long for it. As this longing 
produces anew Existence, there will be no new Existence 
when that longing ceases. All Existence is compared by 
Buddha to a fire.^ When there is no more fuel, the fire 
goes out of itself.^ The word updddnam^ which techni¬ 
cally denotes Attachment to Existence, literally means 
fuel. Hence in the famous sermon on Burning, addressed 
to some converts who had previously cherished the sacred 
fire and worshipped Agni, the Fire-god, Buddha said: 

O mendicants/'^ everything is burning. ... With what 
fire is it burning ? I declare unto you that it is burning 
with the fire of Greed, with the fire of Anger, with the 
fire of Infatuation.’ In another place, in a conversation 
with^Pasenadi, King of Kosala, Buddha declares that 
these three things. Greed {lohho)^ Anger {doso), and In¬ 
fatuation {moho)^ which are called the three Roots of Evil 
{ahusalamuldni), are the causes of injury, pain, and misery.^ 


^ * Sabbo adipito loko : sabbo loko padhClpito : 

Sabbo pajjalito loko : sabbo loko pakampito." 

Samy.-Nik., v., v., § 7 ; 

Cf. Dham., si 146. 


^ ‘ Appamadarato bhikkhu pamade bhayadassivS 
Sannojanaip. anurpthfilam daham aggiva gacchati.’ 

Dham., si. 31. 

® Mahavaggo, i. 21: 2. 

^ Samyutta-Nikayo, Sect. I., ul, 3; 2-6 ; 4: * Lobhokho, Maharaja, 

lokassa dhammo vppajjamano uppajjati ahitaya, dukkhaya, apbSsu- 
vihar^ya. Doso kho, Maharaja, lokassa dhammo uppajjamano oppaj- 
jati ahitaya, dukkhaya, aphasu-viharaya. Moho kho, Maharaja, lokassa 
dhammo uppajjamano uppajjati ahitaya, dukkhaya, aphasu-viharaya.’ 

6 
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The only way to get rid of suffering, therefore, is to sup¬ 
press these feelings and everything else that leads to the 
Thirst for Existence. Buddha taught that self-torture, 
such as that practised by many of the ascetics of his time, 
and which he had for some time practised himself, could 
not accomplish this.^ His method was what he calls the 
^ Middle Way ’—^the Golden Mean, as it were—between 
the two extremes, of Asceticism, on the one hand, and a 
worldly life on the other. What he meant by the Middle 
Way is clear from his own life, and from that which he 
taught his fellow-mendicants to live. Its object was to 
train the mind to absolute indifference to pleasure and 
pain, to life and death. When a man has reached this 
stage, he has burst all the bonds which bind him to 
existence, and therefore has^ reached amhat-ship, the next 
step to Nirvana itself. The extinction here referred to, 
however, is primarily the extinction of passion^ not that 
of existence. But when passion has fully died away, the 
fuel which supports the ffame of existence burns out;* and 
the fire itself becomes extinct. Here we have the meaning 
of the term Nirvana, A man who has attained this state 
of indifference and freedom from passion is often spoken 
of as having entered Nirvana while still alive. At other 
times the entrance into Nirvana is mentioned with refer¬ 
ence to his death. The only way to attain to this state 
is by walking in the Noble Eightfold Path of Perfect 
Opinion, etc., the various steps in which have been already 
mentioned. The last stage in this Path is that of Perfect 
Self-concentration, or Perfect Abstraction from all out- 

^ See the whole subject discussed in Mara-Samyutta (Samyiitta- 
Nikayo, Sect. I., book iv.), cap, i., § i. Vide also Dham., sll. 14T, 142. 

^ Dham., cap. vh., si. 90 et seq.: 

‘ Gataddhino visokassa vippamuttassa sabbadhi 
Sabbaganthappahinassa parijaho na -vijlati.’ 
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ward things. Only by reaching this can a man, or any 
other sentient being, attain to release from suffering. 

As we shall see later, Buddha seems to have tacitly 
accepted as true many of the philosophical ideas pre¬ 
valent in the India of his day, especially those which, as 
Professor Max Mtiller has proved,^ were common to all 
Indian systems of philosophy. One of the most noted of 
these was that of the existence of the Atmd,^ or Self? 
which is identical with what in Western philosophy was 
called the ^ Animus Mundi/ This, Hindu philosophy 
taught, is real; all else is unreal, delusion (mdyd). Buddha, 
however, taught that existence and suffering are real 
enough, but only transitory. He does not teach anything 
clearly about the Self, that of man or that higher Self 
(Paramdtmd) of which we have spoken. Yet some have 
fancied that they can detect a faint conception of the 
latter underlying his teaching about the transitoriness of 
things.^ He shows that transitory things are not the 

^ ‘ Six Systems of Indian Philosophy,’ p, 137 df seq. He mentions, 
among other ideas common to all the systems alike, belief in metem¬ 
psychosis, in Karma, and a tendency to pessimism, 

^ Rhys Davids points out that though, in speaking to the unconverted, 
Buddha allows of the possibility that a good man should after death be 
united with Brahma (Dialogue with Vasettha, * Buddhist Suttas from 
the Pall,’ p. 203}, yet ‘such a union with Brahma, as is here referred 
to, is not supposed, in early Buddhism, to be the highest thing which 
men should seek after. . . . There can be no finality in such a union ; 
it must end, like every other life save that of the Arakat^ in rebirth. 
And far better than that, an aim far worthier of the truly intelligent 
man, is to reach here on earth the 'Nirvana of a perfect life in Arahat- 
ship ’ (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 69, 70). Brahma, in Buddhist theology, 
is only a sort of angel, perishable like all other beings (see the note on 
‘Absorption ’ in Copleston’s ‘ Buddhism/ pp. 216-218). 

^ Such is Professor Oldenberg’s opinion (‘Budiha,’ English transla¬ 
tion, pp. 214-216). Cf, the verses : 

‘ Sabbe safikhara anicca-ti, yada pafulaya passati, 

Atha nibbindati dukkhe ; esa maggo visuddhiya. 

6—2 
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Self, though he does not state definitely whether the Self 
exists at all^ or not A story is told of an inquirer^ who" 
came and asked him this very question, but Buddha pre¬ 
served a complete silence, and would neither assert nor 
deny the existence of the Self. 

He seems, however, to teach that, if his disciples grasp 
the idea that there is no Ego^ they will find it easier to 
break the chain that binds them to existence.^ There¬ 
fore, shortly after attaining Buddhahood, he addressed 
his first five disciples thus: ‘ The form,^ O mendicants, 


Sabbe sankhara dukkha-ti, yada pafinaya passati, 

Atha nibbindati dukkhe; esa maggo visuddhiya, 

Sabbe dharama anatta-ti, yada pannaya passati, 

Atha nibbindati dukkhe; esa maggo visuddhiya. ’ 

Dham., sll. 277-279. 

^ But the idea that the Ego does not exist seems to lie at the root of 
much of Buddha’s teaching. Hence it is that not ‘personality,’ but 
merely the term ‘name and form’ (ndmai'upa'r^h)j is used for j^indi- 
viduality ’ in the explanation of the chain of causation already quoted. 
Moreover, in complete accordance with all this, and supporting his 
teaching by references to the Pali canonical books, Nagaseno disproves 
the existence of the Ego, showing that what is supposed to be a person 
is merely a collection of the five Khandhos (Milindapafiho, pp. 25-28), 
and quoting in support of this Bhikkhuni-Samyutta (Samyutta-Nikayo, 
book V.), § 10: 6. See Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures for 1881, 
pp. 208, 212-214. In the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king (iv., § 1449) the same 
idea is expressed in these words: ‘ All is empty I neither ‘ self” nor 
place for “ self,” but all the world is like a phantasy: this is the way 
lO regard ourselves, as but a heap of composite qualities (san^skdra) 
(Beal’s translation in ‘ Sacred Books of the East’). 

2 Samyutta-Nikayo, vol. ii., quoted by Oldenberg, ‘Buddha,’ English 
translation, pp. 272, 273. 

3 Hence the doctrine of self (attavada or sakkayaditthz) has to be 
renounced at the very beginning of the way to Arahatship; it is 
the first * fetter ’ ■— saifrhyojanarjfi (Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 208). 

^ Mahavaggo, i., § 6: 38-46. 
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is not the Self. If the form were the Self, O mendicants, 
the form would not be liable to sickness, and we might 
say, Let my form be so and so, let my form not be so and 
so. But since the form, O mendicants, is not the Self, 
therefore the form is liable to sickness,’ Having argued 
in the same way about the other Elements of Existence 
{Khandhos)^ he thus concludes : ‘ Having considered this, 
O mendicants, a learned and noble hearer of the word 
becomes weary of Form, weary of Sensation, weary of 
Perception, weary of the Components (or Aggregations), 
weary of Consciousness. Becoming weary of all that, he 
divests himself of passion. By freedom from passion he 
is set free. When he is free, he becomes aware that 
he is free. He realizes that rebirth is exhausted, that 
purity is completed, that duty is fulfilled, and that there 
is no further return to this world.’ 

The only way in which this weariness of all transitory 
things can be produced in a man’s heart is by his attach- 
ing^imself to Buddha’s Order, for the latter’s doctrine 
alone can, in the present age, teach men the knowledge 
which will set them free from worldly bonds. There were 
twenty-four Buddhas^ before Gotamo Buddha, one suc¬ 
ceeding another through vast ages. But each of them 
attained in turn to Nirvana, and his teaching was for¬ 
gotten. Buddha will ultimately be succeeded, after a long 
period of time, by another Buddha called'^ Metteya (‘the 
kind, the friendly ’). Meanwhile the wise man should take 
refuge in Buddha, in his Law, in his Order or Community, 
and everyone who is admitted to the Order has thrice to 

^ See the whole list and all that is known about them in the chapters 
of the Buddhavarpso that bear their names. 

^ Regarding whom Gotamo says : 

‘ Aham etarahi sambuddho, Metteyo-capi hessati,* 

Buddhavamso, xxvii. 19, 
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assert that he does so.^ In accordance with this it is 
said in the following verses of the Dhammapadaip.: ^ 

‘ Truly to many a refuge go they, to mountains and groves, 

To gardens and tree-shrines, men terror-stricken. 

This refuge indeed is not safe, 

This refuge indeed is not the highest. 

Not to this refuge having come 
Is one freed from all suffering. 

But he, who to both Buddha and the Law 
And the Community has gone for refuge, 

The four Noble Truths 

By perfect understanding doth he see,— 

Suffering, suffering’s origination, 

And suffering’s termination. 

And the Noble Eightfold Path 
Leading to the cessation of suffering. 

This indeed is the safe refuge, this is the highest refuge : 

To this refuge having come is one freed from all suffering.’ 

In considering the question of the summmn honum of 
Buddhism and the desire to escape from existencn, it 

^ Vide the Saranagamanam previously quoted, p. 38. 

^ ‘ Bahum ve saranarii yanti pabbatani vanani-ca 
Aramarukkha-cetyani manussa bhayatajjita. 

N* etaqi kho saranam khemam, 

N* etam kho saranam uttamam, 

N* etaip saranam agamma 
Sabba-dukkha pamuccati. 

Yo-ca Buddhah-ca Dhammafi-ca 
Samghah-ca saranam gato, 

Cattari aryasaccani 
Sammapahhaya passati,— 

Dukkham, dukkhasamuppadam, 

Dukkhassa-ca atikkamam, 

Aryan-c’atthangikain maggam 
DukkhUpasamagaminarn. 

Etarn kho saraiiaip khemani, etam saranam uttamam, 

Etam saranam agamma sabba-dukkhi pamuccati.’ 

Dham., sll. 188-192. 
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must be borne in mind that Buddha adopted from the 
popular belief of his day the doctrine of transmigration. 
As he did not teach the existence of a spirit in man, it is 
evident that the doctrine of metempsychosis as inculcated 
by Buddha was in some respects different from that 
already in vogue. His doctrine was that, while the 
name-and‘form which, with the other four Khandhos^ 
make up a man (or it may be a deva or other sentient 
being) are separated and perish at death, yet the result 
of the man’s conduct, his ^ character^ his Karma, passes on 
to another being which comes into existence at his death, 
unless in the case of an arahat or perfect man. To 
explain this the illustration of a flame is used. If a 
number of pieces of tinder are placed close together in 
a line, and the first of them is set on fire and then blown 
upon, the flame on it may be extinguished, yet being 
blown over to the next piece a new flame is produced, 
the same, and yet not the same, as the first flame. So 
the*life of one being is extinguished, but at the same^ 

^ Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures for i88r, p. 92. 

Vide Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, p. loi. Another and some¬ 
what different illustration is given by the sage Kagaseno to King 
Milindo (Milinda-panho, p. 77) when the latter asks what transmigra¬ 
tion is. The sage says: * Idha, mahiraja, jato, idh' eva marati, idha 
mato aSSatra uppajjati, tahira j^to tahim yeva marati, tahirn mato 
aSSatra uppajjati: evam kho, maharaja, samsaro hotiti.—Opammam 
karohiti.—Yathi, mahdraja, kocid-eva puriso pakkaip ambam kh^ditv^ 
atthirp ropeyya, tato mahanto ambarukkho nibbattitvd phalini dadeyya? 
atha so puriso tato pi pakkam ambam khaditv^ atthim ropeyya, tato 
pi mahanto ambarukkho nibbattitva phalani dadeyya, evam etesaip 
rukkh^naip koti na pahhayati; evam-eva kho, maharaja, idha j^to 
idh* eva marati, idha mato afiilatra uppajjati; evaip kho, maharaja, 
samsdro hotiti.'—‘One born here, great king, dies just here; having 
died here he comes into existence elsewhere; born there he dies just 
there; having died there he comes into existence elsewhere: thus 
indeed, great king, does transmigration come to pass.—Give an illus- 
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moment another being starts into life, to which the Karma 
of the former is transferred. This process goes on through 
countless ages. It has gone on in the past with Buddha 
himself, for in the Cariya-Pitakam^ he relates many tales 
regarding his previous states of existence as a man, a 
monkey, an elephant, and so on, relating how in each 
stage he exhibited certain perfections, gradually pro- 
grossing in excellence, until in his last birth he became 
Siddhartha. An ordinary being does not remember any¬ 
thing of his own previous births, but when Gotamo 
attained Buddhahood he remembered everything that 
had befallen him in the past. 

All existence is suffering, and all pain or joy that 
befalls a man in this life (except in certain instances 2) 
is the result of previous good or bad actions. Hence the 
striking words in which Buddha describes the amount of 
suffering which men endure. 

‘ The transmigration (samsaro) of beings, O mendi¬ 
cants,’ he says,^ ‘has its beginning in eternity. '^The 
opening cannot be found from which, having come forth. 


tration.—As, great king, were any man whatever, having eaten a ripe 
mango, to plant the kernel, a great mango-tree having sprung up 
thence would give its fruits ; and were that man, having eaten a ripe 
mango therefrom also, to plant the kernel, a great mango-tree, having 
sprung up thence also, would give its fruits: thus no end is found of 
these trees. Even thus indeed, great king, one born here dies just here; 
having died here he comes into existence elsewhere,’ etc. 

^ Cariya-Pitakam, book iii., story vii. (as a Monkey-king); bookii., 
story i. (as a Virtuous Elephant). 

2 Vide Milinda-Panho, Trenckner’s edition, p. 134. 

® Samyutta - Nikdyo, vol. i., quoted by Oldenberg, ‘Buddha,^ 
pp. 216, 217. Professor Rhys Davids (Hibbert Lectures for 1881, 
p. 73) well says, in reference especially to the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion ; ‘ Buddhism was, in a great degree, the pouring of new wine into 
old bottles.* 
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beings, led astray through ignorance, bound by the 
thirst for existence, stray and wander. What do ye 
think, O mendicants, which of the two is the more,—^the 
water which is in the four Great Oceans, or the tears 
which have poured from you and have been shed for 
you, while ye wandered and went astray in this long 
transmigration, and sorrowed and wept, because that 
which ye hated was your portion, and that which ye 
loved was not your portion ? A mother’s death, a 
father’s death, a brother’s death, a sister’s death, a son’s 
death, a daughter’s death, the loss of relations, the loss 
of property, all this have ye experienced through long 
ages. And while ye experienced this through long ages, 
more tears have poured from you and have been shed 
by you, while ye strayed and wandered on this long 
pilgrimage, and sorrowed and wept because that which 
ye hated was your portion and that which ye loved was 
not your portion, than all the water which is in the four 
Gj?eat Oceans.’ 

We have seen that Buddha taught that good deeds 
would bring their "own reward and bear fruit in a happy 
state after death, just as surely as evil deeds would bear 
evil fruit to the doer. Adopting popular language, he 
spoke of a great variety of gods, nymphs, yakkhos or 
demons (Sanskrit and other superhuman beings, 

among whom one, Maro (the god of death ^ and all that 
involves death, change, and decay) is very frequently 
mentioned. This Maro is represented as again and again 
endeavouring under various forms to deceive Buddha 
and to lead him to give up his passive indifference to 
pleasure and pain, joy and grief, thus striving to produce 
in him some desire for the things of the world, or at least 


^ Vide ‘ Maro' in Childers’ Pali Dictionary. 
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to terrify him,^ On each occasion Buddha recognises 
‘ evil Maro ’ and disconnifits him. But Maro’s efforts are 
not directed against Buddha alone. In the Bhikkhuni- 
Samyuttam, one of the books contained in the Samyutta- 
Nikayo, we find him endeavouring to disturb the calm 
of the female Buddhist mendicants by the same arts, but 
always failing. We quote one of these episodes to show, 
not the constancy of the tempted woman, or even the 
nature of the temptation, but rather the Buddhist view 
of the universality of suffering. 

The story runs thus. One day Maro found a certain 
female mendicant or Buddhist nun, called Upacala, 
seated at the foot of a tree to take the usual mid-day rest. 
Approaching her, he tried to disturb her equanimity by 
leading her to think of and long for the joys promised to 
the virtuous in the after-life. The desire for such things, 
being ‘ otherworldliness,’ would injure her as much as 
any other desire, because it would bring her again into 
bondage to that Thirst for Existence which is the cause 
of so much suffering, Maro thus addresses her : 

* Where ^ dost thou then desire to be reborn, O nun ?’ 

^ The whole of the ‘ Mara-Samyutta ’ (book iv. of the Samyutta- 
Nikayo) is taken up with the account of Maro^s attempts to lead 
Buddha astray. See also Mahaparinibbana-Suttani, pp. 24-26 and 
30-32. Maro is also called ‘Aiitako,' ‘the Ender,' = the Sanskrit 
Antaka with the same meaning, which in the Atharva Veda is used as 
equivalent to Yama, the god of death. 

^ ‘Kattha nu tvam, bhikkhuni, uppajjitu-kama?-ti.' 

‘Na khvaham, avuso, katthaci uppajjitu-kama-ti.’ 

‘ Tavatiinsa-ca Yama-ca Tusita-capi devaia, 

Nimmanaratino deva, ye deva Vasavattino ; 

Tattha cittarn pa^idhehi, ratim paccanubhossasi-ti.’ 

‘ Tavatimsa-ca Yama-ca Tusita-capi devata, 

Nimmanaratino deva, ye deva Vasavattino: 
Kamabandhana-baddha te, enti Mara-vasam puna. 
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In reply she says to him: 

‘ Friend, indeed I. do not desire to be reborn any¬ 
where.* 

But Maro proceeds to remind her of the delights of the 
various heavens. 

‘ Both the Tavatiinsa and the Yama and also the 
Tusita deities, the Nimmanarati gods and those gods who 
are styled Vasavatti (conquering); on them fix thy mind ; 
thou shalt again enjoy pleasure.* 

Unmoved, however, by the suggestion, the nun 
replies: 

‘Both the Tavatimsa and the Yama and also the 
Tusita deities, the Nimmanarati gods, and those gods 
who are styled Vasavatti, they are bound with the bond 
of desire, they come again into Maro’s power. All the 
world is on fire, all the world is pouring forth smoke, all 
the world is ablajje, all the world is shaken through and 
through. Unshaken, untrembling is the abode of the 
co^erted: where Maro cannot come, there does my 
mind rejoice.’ 

If the heavenly^ beings are so very far from happiness. 


Sabbo adipito loko, sabbo loko padhupito, 

Sabbo pajjalito loko, sabbo loko pakampito : 

Akampitam acalitaip aputthujjana-sevitairi, 

Agali yattha Marassa : tattha me nirato mano-ti.’ 

Samy.-Nikayo, V., v., § 7 : 2-5. 

^ With reference to the unsatisfactory nature of heavenly joys, 
Buddha is represented in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan*king (iv., §§ 1440-1444) 
as saying: ‘My rules are full of grace, able to rescue from destruction 
(evil ways of birth), and cause a man to ascend to heaven and share in 
all its pleasures. But yet to seek for these (pleasures) is a great evil, 
for lustful longing in its increase brings much sorrow. Practise, then, 
the art of “ giving up ” all search, for “giving up ” desire is the joy of 
perfect-rest (Nirvana), Klnow thou that age, disease, and death, these 
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we can hardly wonder that Buddhism takes a pessimistic 
view of all earthly joy. This gloomy view is well 
expressed in the following verses:^ 

‘Never associate with loved or with unloved objects; 

Not to see the loved and to see the unloved is pain. 

Therefore hold nothing dear, for loss of the loved is evil: 

No bonds have they to whom nothing is loved or unloved. 

From what is loved is born grief, from the loved is born fear ; 

To the man freed from loving anything there is no grief, much less 
fear. 

From affection is born grief, from affection is born fear : 

To the man freed from affection there is no grief, much less fear. 
From pleasure is born grief, from pleasure is born fear: 

To the man freed from pleasure there is no grief, much less fear. 
From desire is born grief, from desire is born fear : 

To the man freed from desire there is no grief, much less fear.* 


are the great sorrows of the world. Rightly considering the world, 
we put away birth and old age, disease and death ; (but now) because 
we see that men at large inherit sorrow caused by age, diseas^and 
death, (we gather that,) when born in heaven, the case is also thus: 
for there is no continuance there for any, and where there is no 
continuance there is sorrow, and having sorrow there is no “ true 
self.” * 

^ Dhammapadam, sll. 210-215 : 

‘ Ma piyehi samaganchi appiyehi kudacanarn; 

Piyan’ adassanam dukkham, appiyanah-ca dassanain, 

Tasma piyam na kayiratha, piyapayo hi papako : 

Gantha tesam na vijjanti, yesam n’atthi piyappiyam, 

Piyato jayati soko, piyato jayati bhayam j 
Piyato vippamuttassa n'atthi soko kuto bhayain. 

Pemato jayati soko, pemato jayati bhayam: 

Pemato vippamuttasso n’atthi soko kuto bhayam. 

Ratiya jayati soko, ratiya jayati bhayarn : 

Ratiya vippamuttassa n’atthi soko kuto bhayam. 

Kamato jayati soko, kamato jayati bhayam : 

Kamato vippamuttassa n’atthi soko kuto bhayam.’ 
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*What^ laughter, what joy is there, since there is always the 
burning ? 

Enveloped in darkness, seek ye not a lamp ? 

Behold the varicoloured figure, the accumulated mass of wounds, 
Afflicted, full of wishes, to which there is no firmness, no stability. 
This form (body) is decrepit, a nest of diseases, decaying; 

The putrid body is breaking up, for life ends in death. 

These greyish bones, which are cast away like gourds in autumn,— 
Having seen them, what pleasure remains ?’ 

‘ The® preoccupied man while in the act of gathering flowers 
Does Death seize and carry off, as a great flood the sleeping 
villj^e. 

The preoccupied man while in the act of gathering flowers 
Does the God of Death get into his power, when unsated with 
lusts. ’ 

From the misery of life there is no escape even in 
death, for death will certainly usher in a new life, possibly 
under worse and more unfavourable conditions, unless 
the man has raised himself beyond rebirth by his merits- 
Mqjt’s only hope is to strive to attain the calm and rest 
of Nirvana; and that is to be attained, as a general rule, 
only by becoming one of Buddha's mendicant monks,, 
and thus weaning oneself from all things earthly. 

^ Dhammapadam, sll. 146-149; 

* Ko nu haso, kim anando, niccam pajjalite sati? 

Andhakarena onaddha padipam na gavessatha. 

Passam cittakatam bimbam, arukayaip samussitam, 

Aturam, bahusaukappam, yassa n’atthi dhuvam, thiti. 
Parijinnam idarn rupam, roganiddani, pabhangunam ; 

Bhijjati pQtisandeho, maranantam hi jivitam. 

Yin’ imani apatthani alapfln’ eva sarade, 

Kapotakani atthini; tani disvana ka rati ?’ 

® Dhammapadam, sll. 46, 47; 

‘ Pupphan’ eva pacinantani vyasattamanasam naram, 

Suttam gamam mahogho va, Maccu adaya gacchati. 

Pupphan’ eva pacinantam vyasattamanasarn naram, 

Atittam yeva kamesu, Antako kurute vasam.’ 
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Yet certain passages in the Buddhist Scriptures repre¬ 
sent this inert and useless life, when the man believes 
that he has overcome all desires, innocent and sinful 
alike, as at once calm, peaceful, and even full of joy: 

‘ Very^ happily indeed we live free from hate among the hating; 

Among men who hate we dwell free from hate. 

Very happily indeed we live free from sickness among the sick ; 

Among sick men we dwell free from sickness. 

Very happily indeed we live inactive among the active ; 

Among active men we dwell free from activity. 

Very happily indeed we live to whom there is nothing ; 

Feeding on enjoyment we shall be like the Radiant gods.’ 

But it can hardly be said that such a life as this is in 
any way a noble or a useful one, a life worthy to be lived 
by any man who has the light which Buddha lacked, and 
for want of which life for him was so dark that for him 
the future held naught good but the hope of extinction. 
For that Buddha is now extinct has never been doubted 
by his followers. That was what he asserted w^ld 
happen at his death, for he told men very shortly after 
attaining Buddhahood that he would not enter on a fresh 
existence after that life.^ And the account of his last 
moments in the Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, after detailing 

^ ‘ vSusukham vata jivama verinesu averino ; 

Verinesu manussesu viharama averino. 

Susukhairi vata jivama aturesu anatura j 
Aturesu manussesu viharama anatura. 
vSusukham vata jivama ussukesu anussuka; 

Ussukesu manussesu viharama anussuka. 

‘ vSusukham vata jivama, yesan no n’atthi kificanaip; 
Pitibhakkha bhavissama deva abhassara yatha.’ 

Dham., sll. 197-200. 

The 200th sloka is found also in the Mara-Samyutto (Samy.-Nik., 
IV., ii., § 8: 8). The kiUcanavKi may refer to earthly bonds. 

2 Mahavaggo, i, 6 : 29 (quoted in Lecture I.). 
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how he attained to each in turn of the four stages of 
ecstasy (jhanam), ends with the words : ‘ The Worshipful 
One became extinct/^ 

Yet before Buddha’s death the question arose whether 
he would or would not cease to exist after death. On 
one occasion, we are told, Pasenadi, King of Kosala, 
came to Kheraa, a famous female disciple of Buddha, 
and inquired of her^ : 

^ How now, lady, does the Tathagato exist beyond 
death ?” 

‘ “ This, indeed, Great King, has not been clearly 
stated by the Worshipful One, that the Tathagato exists 
beyond death.” 

‘ “ What again, lady ? does the Tath4gato not exist 
beyond death ?” 

‘ “ This indeed too, Great King, has not been clearly 
stated by the Worshipful One, that the Tathagato does 
not exist beyond death.” 

How now, lady ? does the Tathagato both exist and 
not exist beyond death ?” 

‘ ‘‘ Indeed, Great King, this has not been clearly stated 
by the Worshipful One,” etc. 

^ * Bhagava parinibbayi ’ (Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, p. 62, Childers’ 
edition), 

2 Samyutta-Nikayo, vol. ii., quoted by Oldenberg (p. 440): 

‘ Kim nu kho, ayye, hoti Tathagato param marana?-ti.^ 

. ‘ Abyakatam kho etani, maharaja, Bhagavata, hoti Tathagato parain 
marana-ti/ 

‘ Kim pan’, ayye, na hoti Tathagato param marana?-ti.’ 

‘ Etarn pi kho, maharaja, abyakatam Bhagavata, na hoti Tathagato 
paraip marana-ti/ 

* Kim nu kho, ayye, hoti-ca na-ca hoti Tathagato param raarana?-ti.’ 

* Abyakataip hho etam, maharaja, Bhagavata. . , 

‘ Kim pan’, ayye, n’eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato pararn marana?-ti.’ 

* Etam pi kho, maharaja, abyakatarp Bhagavata.* 
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‘ What again, lady ? is the Tathagato neither existent 
nor non-existent beyond death ?” 

< This indeed too, Great King, has not been clearly 
stated by the Worshipful One/’ ’ 

We see then that, though his disciples naturally clung 
to the hope that somehow or other their teacher would 
continue to exist after death, yet this hope could find abso¬ 
lutely nothing^ in his teaching upon which to build. And 
yet, not only is the desire for a life after death a part of 
man’s very nature, but anthropological investigations ^ 
have shown that all nations have instinctively believed, 
as all nations still do, in the After-life. Even Hindu 
philosophy, with its denial of the true existence of any- 
■* thing but the Supreme Soul, the Pammdimd^ into which 
a man becomes reabsorbed as soon as he can realize the 
illusion {mdyd) of personal being, still in a measure taught 
that man existed after death, at least in the same way as 
a raindrop exists when it has fallen into and been absorbed 
in the ocean. And even although, as we have sSen, 
Buddha had himself declared that one man cannot bear 
another man’s sins, that each man must eat the fruit of 
his own doings and can never escape the punishment of 
his evil deeds, yet the hope that Buddha might continue 
to exist after death was so natural that (in spite of all 
that was so clearly implied in his teaching) his disciples 

^ That Buddha does not live after death is taught in the Fo-sho- 
hing-tsan-king (v., §§ 2036-2038) in these words : ‘ The pains of 
birth, old age, disease and death, the endless sorrows of the world, 
the countless miseries of hereafter,” dreaded by all the devas^ he has 
removed all these accumulated sorrows: say, who would not revere 
him ? — to escape the joys of after-life, this is the wwld’s chief joy I 
To add the pains of other births, this is the world’s worst sorrow. 
Buddha, escaped from the pain of birth, shall have no joy of the 
“hereafter” T 

® See De Quatrefages, ‘ The Human Species.’ 
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could not without a struggle reconcile themselves to its 
total resignation.! It can hardly be said that the passage 
above quoted gives any reason for hope, though it re¬ 
frains from giving such a definite answer as absolutely to 
dash to the ground any hope that might still linger in the 
disciple’s breast. But in reality there was no room in 
the Buddhist philosophy for any existence for the amhat 
or perfect man after death. The very desire for such an 
existence is wrong, as we have seen, since all existence in 
heaven or on earth is misery, and the desire for existence 
produces existence. One cannot be an arahai^ much less a 
Buddha, if one still cherishes that or any other desire. 
And as Buddha again and again boasts‘'^ of his freedom 
from all bonds which might bind him to existence, there is 
only one possible conclusion to be drawn, unless, indeed, 
we indulge in the subtilty of Hindu speculation, and assume 
the possibility of Buddha’s having at death entered into 
the state of existence which is in Sanskrit described as 
sadasat (Seiend-Nicht-Seiend), ‘ being and not being.’ 
But to the Western mind, at any rate, the distinction 
between that and extinction is too subtle to be of any 
practical importance. For, although the word 

^ Perhaps the title ‘Bhavitatto’ ( = Sanskrit bJmvit-aim^; literally, 
‘one whose soul is purified by meditating on the universal soul,’ or 
^ whose thoughts are fixed on the Supreme Spirit,’ then ‘a sage’: 
Mon. Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, new edition, p. 755) may 
indicate such a lingering desire to believe in his absorption into the 
Paramatma, but it is more probably used only as denoting * a sage,’ like 
mahesi {^makdrsht)^ in the same verses (Mahaparinibbana-Suttaip, 

P- 47 )- 
’ S.ff.: 

* Mutto ’ham Mara-pa^ena, ye dibba ye-ca manusa: 

Mara-bandhana-mutto ’mhi: nihato tvam asi, Antaka-ti.* 

Saipy.-Nik., IV., i., §4:4, and § 5: 4; r/. ii., § x ; 

4;§4:4;§5:3; Mabavaggo, i. 6: 29. 
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or ‘ Extinction,’ is applied primarily^ to the state of indif¬ 
ference to all things to which the Buddhist attains when 
he has * extinguished ’ the fires of passion and burst the 
bonds which bind him to existence (so that in this way a 
man may be said to enter Nirvana during his lifetime), 
yet, as his physical form [mpam), while it lingers a few 
more days or years upon earth, is even now decaying, 
and is of no more account than if it had already perished, 
his death also is still more frequently spoken of as the 
attainment of Nirvana. Some texts, indeed, distinguish 
the two states by using Nirvdfj^a only as the state into 
which the arakat enters at death, and speaking of him 
when alive as walking ‘ may to Nirvana.’ In accordance 
with this, we find Buddha tempted to ‘enter Nirvana’ 
immediately after his attaining Buddhahood; and shortly 
before his death he is said to have spoken in the same 
way to his disciples, using the expression to imply his 
own decease. ‘ Soon,’ ^ he says, ‘ will occur the T^hi.- 
gato’s attainment of Nirvana {payinihMnam ); after the 
lapse of three months hence the Tathigato will attain 
Nirvana ’ (or ‘ become extinct ’). It is clear, therefore, that 
in whichever sense the word ‘ Nirvana ’ is used, Buddha 
cannot now be said, in the opinion of his disciples, any 
longer to exist. And this attainment to Nirvana, in this 
sense as well as in the other, is the goal at which every 
true Buddhist aims. Few can hope to attain it imme- 

^ Rhys Davids points out that ‘Nibbanain* (Nirvana) is properly 
used of <zm/^^r^ship, and ‘ Parinibbanam’ of extinction at death (Hibbert 
Lectures for 1881, p. 161). But Oldenberg (‘Buddha,* English transla¬ 
tion, p. 445) shows that this distinction, though generally correct, is not 
always observed. 

^ ‘Naciraiii Tathagatassa parinibbanaip. bhavissati, ito tinnatn 
oiasanam accayena Tathagato parinibbayissatitz ’ (Mahaparinibb^a- 
Suttain, Childers’ edition, p. 37). The very title of this Buddhist work 
proves the same fact. 
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diately after this life; that is reserved only for the most 
pious members of the Order (Sahgho)—generally speak¬ 
ing, for the mendicants alone—and only for the very 
earnest ones even among them. A lay adherent^ must 
generally content himself with the lower hope of entering 
at death into a state of existence somewhat less miserable 
than that in which he has been living here on earth, a 
state in which he will be some degrees nearer to Nirvana 
than he now is. But his ultimate goal and reward, if he 
toil along the Noble Eightfold Path through this, and 
perhaps many other lives, whether on earth or in one of 
the many heavens or hells, is Extinction. 

Reserving until our next lecture the explanation of the 
meaning of the various steps in the Noble Eightfold Path, 
which sums up the whole of the moral Principles of 
Buddha’s philosophy, we now proceed to inquire what 
consolation Buddhism offers to the afflicted and sorrowing 
in a world so full of sorrow and suffering as it represents 
this world as being. 

Generally speaking. Buddhism regards all suffering, 
disease, and misfortune as the result of ill-doing either in 
this or in some previous state of existence. This is the 
popular idea, and innumerable passages confirm it. It 
is an easy way of explaining, or trying to explain, the 
patent fact that it is not only those who are wicked that 
suffer, that often good men are called upon to endure 
pain, grief, and even apparently undeserved punishment 
—punishment for sins that they are falsely accused of 
committing. We know how impossible it is for us to 
understand these things, and how this problem is dealt 
with in the Book of Job. Unable to find any satisfactory 
solution of the problem, men in different lands have been 

^ Yet we are told in the Mahaparinibbana-Suttaiji (pp. 16, 17) that 
in Buddha’s own time not a few lay adherents entered Nirvana. 
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tempted to imagine one or more previous states of exist¬ 
ence in which deeds were done and sins committed for 
which men have to suffer now. Something of the same 
idea has been supposed by some to have existed in the 
mind of the Jews in our Lord's time, and to be referred 
to in St. John’s Gospel, where we find the disciples 
inquiring of Christ,^ ‘ Rabbi, who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he should be born blind ?’ The Buddhist 
solution may seem to many to be an easier and more 
satisfactory one than most others, for the simple reason 
that it is difficult to refute^ owing to our ignorance. But 
it tends to produce despair in the sufferer, and to hinder 
those who accept the doctrine from feeling any pity for 
such a man, and from endeavouring to relieve or console 
him. The universality of this explanation among Bud¬ 
dhists in his day is shown by the language of King Milinda 
(Menander) in the famous Buddhist religious treatise 
entitled ‘ Milindapahho,’ or ‘ Menander’s Inquiry.’^ T^ere 
the King, stating what he believes to be a truth which 
cannot be disputed, says: ‘ There is no sensation^ without 
Karma ’—by which he here evidently means sensation of 
pain and evil-doing in the past; ‘ all that sensation has 
Karma as its root, just because of Karma is it expe¬ 
rienced,’ 

But there is one great difficulty about this doctrine, 
and this the King states. Buddha himself suffered pain, 
once when his foot was pierced by a splinter of rock from 

^ 'PajSjSef, rh i^fioLpreVj, odros ^ ol yovets aTLrrov, tva tu^Xos yevvnjdy ; 
{John ix. 2 ; Nestle, second edition, 1899). 

^ Milindapafiho, edited by Trenckner, London, 1880. An English 
version will he found in vols. xxxv. and xxxvi. of the * Sacred Books 
of the East.’ 

^ ‘ N’atthi, bhante, vina kammena vedayitaiii; sabban-tain vedayitam 
kammamulakam, kamnien’ eva vediyaii ’ (Milindapanho, j)* 134). 
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a huge mass hurled at him by Devadatto,^ on another 
occasion when he suffered from dysentery, and a few 
more times from slight illness. The problem is to recon¬ 
cile these facts with the belief that the Tath^gato had 
burnt up all evil out of himself ere attaining Buddahood. 
If, as King Menander says, there remained no evil in 
Buddha, why did he suffer pain ?‘^ Does not the fact of 
his suffering prove that there was still some portion of 
his Karma to be worked out ? 

To remove this difficulty and escape from the dilemma, 
the sage Nagaseno, the other interlocutor in the dialogue, 
disputes the correctness of the belief that all suffering is 
the result of Karma. ‘ No,*^ Great King,' he rejoins, ‘ for 
it is not every sensation (of pain) that has Karma as its 
root. Sensations (of pain), Great King, arise from eight 
causes, from which causes many beings experience feel¬ 
ings of pain.’ In proof of this, Nagaseno^ quotes the 
following passage from the Samyutta-Nikayo, as spoken 
by Suddha himself to a disciple named Sivako : * Here 
indeed, Sivako, certain (painful) sensations originating in 
the bile arise ; this too, indeed, Sivako, one should know 
spontaneously also, that here certain (painful) sensations 

^ Cullavaggo, VII., iii., § 9. 

^ Miiindapafiho, IV., i., § 62 ; Trenckncr’s edition, p. 134. 

® ‘Na hi, maharaja, sabban - tarp vedayitarp kammamalakaip. 
Atthahi, maharaja, karai^ehi vedayitani uppajjanti, yehi karanehi 
puthusatta vedanH vediyantu* ■ 

* Milindapaiiho, IV., i., §66; Trenckner’s edition, pp. 137, 138: 

‘ PittasamutthanSni pi kho, Sivaka, idh* ekaccani vedayitani uppajjanti; 
samaip pi kho etani, Sivaka, veditabbam, yatha pittasamutthUnani pi 
idh’ ekaccani vedayitani uppajjanti. . . . Tatra, Sivaka, ye te samana- 
brthmapa evarp-vadino, evaip-diUhino : yam kificayani purisa-puggalo 
patisamvedeti sukham va dukkhain va adukkhamasukharii va, sabban- 
tarp. pubbe kata-hetu-ti, yah-ca samafL-fiatam tafi-ca atidhavanti, yari-ca 
loke sacca - sammatam tafi-ca atidhavanti. Tasma tesam samana- 
brShmapanarp miccha ti vadami,* etc. 
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originating in the bile arise .... Hence, Sivako, those 
monks and Brahmans who thus say and thus think that 
whatever thing, whether pleasure or pain or neither 
pleasure nor pain, a person experiences, all of that has as 
•its cause something done previously (in a previous state 
of existence), both go far beyond what is known spon¬ 
taneously, and also go far beyond that which is in the 
world accepted as true. Therefore I say that those 
monks and Brahmans are in error.’ Buddha then pro¬ 
ceeds to point out the eight causes of painful sensations 
—the bile, the phlegmatic humour, wind, the union of 
all three, variation of temperature, avoidance of dissimi¬ 
larity, external action, and, lastly, Karma. The result, 
as stated by Nagaseno, is that ‘ it is not all sensations 
that are produced as the result of Karma^ and hence 
Buddha’s sufferings are not to be considered as the 
natural consequences of any evil remaining in him.^ 

In spite, however, both of Buddha’s words on the sub¬ 
ject, as recorded in their canonical books, and this argu¬ 
ment of Nagaseno, which probably dates from between 
the years loo and 200 of our era,^ there is no doubt that 
the general theory of affliction still prevalent among 
Buddhists is that it is the result of evil conduct in a 
former state of existence. 

It may be asked, What consolation did Buddha give 
to persons who came to him grieving for the death of 
those whom they held dear ? This will be evident from 
the following narratives. 

On one occasion, we are informed,^ Pasenadi, King of 
Kosala, came to Buddha grieving for his grandmother 

^ ‘Na sabba vedana kamma-vipaka-ja ’ {ibid.^ p. 13S). 

® Ibid. 

^ Trenckner, introduction to Milindapafiho, p. vii. 

^ Saipyutta-Nikayo, III., iii., § 2, Ayyaka. 
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who had just died, having attained the great age of 120 
years. ‘ Sir,’ says Pasenadi, ' my^ grandmother was, 
moreover, dear and delightful to me.* In language full 
of earnestness and sorrow, however quaint it may sound 
to us, the King assures Buddha that if, at the cost of the 
loss of his choicest elephant, his best horse, his finest 
village, or even a whole province, he could have prolonged 
his grandmother’s life, he would gladly have paid such a 
price. What was the consolation that Buddha gave him 
in his sorrow ? 

* AiP beings, Great King,’ he says, ^ that have not over¬ 
come death are liable to death,and have death as their goal.' 

Not being able to obtain much consolation from this 
statement, and perhaps hoping to hear something more 
to the purpose, Pasenadi replied : 

‘ Wonderful, Sir 1 marvellous, Sir I how well, Sir, this 
has been uttered by the Worshipful One! ‘‘ All beings 
that have not overcome death are liable to death, and have 
d^h as their goal.” ’ 

^ ‘ Ayyaka kho pana me, bhante, piya ahosi, manapa.’ 

2 ‘ Sabbe satta, maharaja, marana - dhamma marana - pariyosana 
maranam anatita-ti. 

* Acchariyaip, bhante, abbhutam, bhante ; yava subhasitam idain, 
bhante, Bhagavata : sabbe satta marana-dhamma marana-pariyosana 
maranam anatIta-ti. 

‘ Evam etam, maharaja, evam etam, maharaja: sabbe sattji marana- 
dhamma marana-pariyosana maranam anatita-ti. Seyyathapi, maharaja, 
yani kanici kumbhakarika-bhajanani amakani-c’eva pakkani-ca, sabbani 
tani bhedana-dharamani bhedana-pariyosanani bhedanam anatitani; 
evam eva kho, maharaja, sabbe satta marana-dhamma marana-pari¬ 
yosana marai>am anatita-ti. 

‘ “ Sabbe satta marissanti; maranantam hi jivitaip: 

Yatha kammain gamissanti, puhiia-papa-phalnpaga ; 

Nirayani papa-kammanta, pufifia-kamma-ca suggatirn. 

Tasraa kareyya kalyanam nicayam samparayikam: 

Pufihani paralokasmim patiUha honti paninan-ti.” * 
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‘ Even so, Great King—even so, Great King ; all 
beings that have not overcome death are liable to death, 
and have death as their goal. For example. Great King, 
whatever potter’s vessels there may be, both cooked and 
uncooked, too, all of them, not having overcome breakage, 
are liable to breakage, and have breakage as their goal; 
exactly thus, indeed, Great King, all beings that have 
not overcome death are liable to death, and have death 
as their goal. 

‘ “ All beings will die, for life ends in death. 

According to their deeds shall they go, receiving the fruit of good 
and evil, 

Hell the evil-doers, and the well-doers felicity. 

Therefore should one prepare a good store for the future. 

In the next world their good deeds are the stay of living beings,” ’ 

In ‘ Buddhaghosha’s Parables,* a work translated from 
the Burmese, there is a most striking and pathetic story 
which, though it does not occur in any of the canonical 
or other early Buddhist works, so clearly reveals Buddlia’s 
way of offering consolation to the sorrowing that I cannot 
refrain from quoting it here, well known as it has become 
through Sir Edwin Arnold’s poetical version of it in 
‘ The Light of Asia.’ 

Kisa-gotami was a young girl married to a rich man’s 
only son. ‘ She had one child but when the beautiful 
boy could run alone he died. The young girl in her love 
for it carried the dead child clasped to her bosom, and 
went from house to house of her pitying friends, asking 
them to give her medicine for it. But a Buddhist men¬ 
dicant, thinking, *‘She does not understand,” said to her, 

^ ‘ Buddhaghosha’s Parables,’ chapter x., quoted by Professor Rhys 
Davids in his ‘Buddhism’ ('Non-Christian Religious Systems’) 
pp. 133, 134. The story is also given in the commentary upon the 
Dbammapadarji, 
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My good girl, I myself have no such medicine as you 
ask for, but I think I know of one who has/' Oh, tell 
me who that is,” said Kisa-gotaml. ‘‘The Buddha can 
give you medicine ; go to him,” was the answer. She 
went to Gotamo, and, doing homage to him, said, “ Lord 
and master, do you know any medicine that will be good 
for my child ?” “ Yes, I know of some,” said the Teacher. 
Now, it was the custom for patients or their friends to 
provide the herbs which the doctors required, so she 
asked what herbs he would want. “ I want some 
mustard-seed,” he said; and, when the poor girl eagerly 
promised to bring some of so common a drug, he added, 
“You must get it from some house where no son, or 
husband, or parent, or slave has died.” “ Very good,” 
she "said, and went to ask for it, still carrying her dead 
child with her. The people said, “ Here is mustard-seed, 
take itbut when she asked, “ In my friend’s house has 
any son died, or a husband, or a parent, or slave ?” they 
arl^wered, “ Lady, what is this that you say ? The 
living are few, but the dead are many,” Then she went 
to other houses; but one said, “ 1 have lost a son 
another, “We have lost our parents ;” another, “ I have 
lost my slave.” At last, not being able to find a single 
house where no one had died, her mind began to clear, 
and, summoning up resolution, she left the dead body of 
her child in a forest, and, returning to the Buddha, paid 
him homage. He said to her, “ Have you the mustard- 
seed ?” “ My lord,” she replied, “ I have not; the people 

tell me that the living are few, but the dead are many.” 
Then he talked to her on that essential part of his system 
—the impermanency of all things—till her doubts were 
cleared away, and, accepting her lot, she became a dis¬ 
ciple and entered the first Path.’ 

That is all the consolation that Buddha could give to 
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the sorrowing. Those who from bitter experience know 
what sorrow is know best how little comfort such words ' 
can give. Do they not remind us of the mournful in¬ 
scriptions on Greek and Roman tombs in the times of 
dying heathenism in the West, ‘ Be^ of good cheer, O 
Midon: no one is immortal; even Hercules died.’ ‘ To^ 
my dearest, sweetest, most saintly mother: Be of good v 

cheer, mother; no one is immortal ? 

y 

We have now dealt very briefly with the leading philo- ? 

sophical doctrines of Buddhism, as taught by Buddha f 

himself and accepted by his earliest disciples. Every man ,, ^ 
is said to be the creature of his environment, at least to !■ 

a very great extent, and Buddha was no exception to the S 

rule. Although every one of the doctrines already stated 
may be found in one or other of the Hindu systems of 
philosophy so widely current in Buddha’s day, yet he 
cannot be said to have slavishly borrowed from any of 
them. Every doctrine which he taught has been j^ery 
considerably modified by him in passing through his 
mind, so much so that his claim to be a most deep and ; 

original thinker cannot be disputed. But while traces of 
Hindu philosophical speculations are very evident in 
what we have already learnt of his teaching, yet in the 
mythology and cosmogony of early Buddhism we shall ^ 

find the same phenomenon even more clearly evident. / 

That is to say, the mythology and cosmogony of Bud- ^ 

dhism are far more plainly derived from those of the - j 

Hindus than is its philosophy. The reason of this is -■ 

clear. Buddha held and taught that men ought not to 

1 EWXXEI • MIAON • OTAEIS * AeAXATOS * KAI ’ 0 * HPAKAH 2 * 

AIIB8ANE (Maffei, * Mus. Veron.,’ p. 26S, 11). 

2 MATRl • PIENTISS ' DVLCISS ' SANCTISSIUM ‘ OTXI 

ET>PTXEI?) ‘ TBKOTXA * OTAEIS * AGAISTATOS (Fleetwood, 

‘ Inscriptt. Antiqq.: Sylloge/ p. 275). 
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waste their time, as he thought, in speculations^ about 
the gods, heaven, hell, the after-life; the only thing 
worth thinking about was the way to escape from the 
suffering caused by existence. Hence, he did not go out 
of his way to teach anything to his disciples regarding 
their relation to the various superhuman beings that 
everyone in the India of his day believed to exist in the 
air, in natural objects, the planets, and so forth. These 
deities and other good and evil spirits could not save a 
man from the consequence of his own deeds; they were, 
like man himself (he held), subject to birth and death. 
Believing that the universe was not created, and knowing 
nothing of a Creator,^ deeming himself and the arakats far 
superior to all the gods, no matter of theology seemed to 
him worthy of much consideration. But not seeing any 
reason to disbelieve in the existence of superhuman 
though perishable intelligences, his mind naturally led 
him to remodel, consciously or unconsciously, what was 
bSieved about the devatas^ in such a way as to fit into his 
Weltaiischammg^ his manner of looking at things in general, 
his theory of existence. Hence in the earliest form of 
Buddhism we find that the Hindu devas^ while acknow- 

^ Majjhiraa-Nikayo, Sabbasava-Suttam, quoted by Rhys Davids, 

* Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,’ pp. 298-300, and also in Hibbert 
Lectures, pp. 88, 89. 

2 With regard to the existence of a Creator, there is a long disquisi¬ 
tion in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king (iv., §§ 1455-1468), though it is 
doubtful whether this is to be attributed to Buddha himself or to 
Asvaghosha (the author of the Buddha-carita, of which this Chinese 
work is a translation, though only seventeen chapters out of the twenty- 
eight are found in Sanskrit), The first and last of these paragraphs 
run thus: * He argued not that Isvara was cause, nor did he advocate 
some cause heretical, nor yet, again, did he affirm there was no cause for 
the beginning of the world. . . . Thus, you see, the thought of Isvara 
is overthrown in this discussion {s(htra\ and all such contradictory 
assertions should be exposed ; if not, the blame is ours.’ 
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ledged to exist, have undergone very considerable modi¬ 
fication. Instead of being immortal they are mortal. 
Not being free from the domination^ of the passions, as 
even their worshippers acknowledged, they must work 
out their own deliverance from existence much in the 
same way as men ought to do. In a word, Buddha re¬ 
presented these invisible beings as very much akin to men, 
instead of being immeasurably superior to them. His 
doctrine was preached ‘ for the sake of, because of, out of 
pity for both gods and men.’ In fact, this part of Buddha’s 
teaching reminds us very strongly of Pindar’s view,^ 

“El' dydpQPf deiav yhos * (iids: 6^ Trv^ofiev 
/larpos dfitphrepot* dtelpyei dk Ta<ra KeKptjuha 

though Buddha could not have said—^to continue the 
quotation, 

TO (Akv oiidkPf 0 dk x^X/ceoy dcr(paXks alkv 
privet odpapdSf 

nor could he have spoken of the gods as dOdvaroi, as tne 
Greek poet does immediately after. While endeavouring 
to exalt men to the condition of at least Epicurean^ gods, 

^ See, for example, the language used in the Dhajagga-Parittam 
(Samyutta-Nikayo, XL, i., § 3; lo) about Sakko: *Sakko hi, bhikkhave, 
devanam indo, avltarago^ avUadoso^ avitamoko, bhiru, chambhi, utraw 
palayi'ti.’ But in the same passage it is said of Buddha himself: 
*Tathagato hi, bhikkhave, araham, samma - sambuddho, vttarago^ 
vltcufoso, vltainoho^ abhiru, acchambhi, anutrasi apalayi-ti’ (§ 3: 17). ; 

^ Pindar, Nem., vi. 1-4. How different from Buddha’s view, un the 
other hand, was that of Xenophanes [circa 560 B.C.); 

6eds, ^p re OeoicrL Kai dpdpdjTroLac 
od TL dkjxai dvyprdiai bjJLoUo^ 

^ As depicted in the following passage from Lucretius, if, at least 
we omit the word ‘immortal’: 

‘ Omnis enim per se divom natura necesse’st 
Immortal! ajvo summa cum pace fruatur 
Semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe : 
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he degrades the gods they believed in to the condition of 
superhuman mortals. 

We have seen how numerous these superhuman being 
are said by Buddha to be in the discourse he delivered 
when lying on his death-bed under the .>"d/-trees in the 
grove at Kusinara.^ The chief of the inferior gods, as in 
Hindu mythology, is said to be Indra, also called Sakko 
or Maghavan, but he reached that height and dignity by 
his ‘ diligence in walking in the Noble Eightfold Path. 
He is most respectful and humble in his dealings with 
Buddha, as is also the chief and highest of all the 
gods, Mahabrahma, ‘ the Great Brahma ’ himself, who, 
instead of commanding, kneels to entreat Buddha, at the 
beginning of the latter’s work as a teacher, to preach his 
doctrine in the world.^ Buddha himself is sometimes 
called Devadevo,'* * god of gods,’ to show his superiority 
to the whole of these deities. We can form a better 
idea of them if we think of them as angels of different 
rariKs, many of them being even more similar to the 
nymphs of classical mythology or the fairies of our 
childish days. These are called the terrestrial deities.^ 

Nam, privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur nec tangitur ira.* 

Lib, i,, vv, 44-49. 

^ Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, p. 50, translated in Lecture I., p. 63. 

^ Appam^ena Magbava devanam setthatam gato.* 

Dhammapadam, si. 30. 

Mahavaggo, I., v. 4 to end ; cf, especially 6, 

^ Rasavahini, Uraga-Suttani (‘Anecdota Palica,' p. 27), 

^ Bhumma deva. They and all the other classes of deities are 
enumerated in the Dhammacakkappavatana-Suttam (Mahava^o, I., 
vi., § 30). Moreover, there are other genii or spirits called Yakkhos 
(Sanskrit Yakshd)^ Rakkhasos (Sanskrit Rdkshasa)^ etc., and others 
named Nagos (Sanskrit Ndga\ or snakes, Avhich could occasionally 
assume human form {cf, Mahavaggo, i,, § 63), 
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Some of the latter class are the guardians of particular 
families or towns; some reside in the air, in trees, in rocks, 
in clouds. But above all these are the inhabitants of the 
heavens, or ‘ divine worlds.’ The heavens are divided 
into two classes, the lower six being called devalokos^ and 
the twenty higher celestial regions the Bmhmalokos, The 
lowest of these, the ‘ Heaven of the Four Great Kings, 
is situated at a vast height above the four great islands 
which are supposed to form this lower world. It is ruled 
over by four spirits, called the Four Maharajas or Great 
Kings, who are the guardians of our world {lohapdlos). 
They are the gods of the four cardinal points. The 
second heaven is called that of the Thirty-Three Gods,^ 
of whom Sakko or Indra is the chief. It is situated on 
the top of Mount Meru. The third heaven is that of the 
Yam gods; the fourth is known as the Tusita heaven; 
the fifth is that of the Nimmdnarati deities ; and the sixth 
is styled the Pamnimmita-vasa-vatti heaven. Its ruler is 
Maro, whose name signifies Death, and who shares with 
Sakko the government of the whole of these six heavens, 
which are collectively styled the ‘ Heaven of Sensual 
Pleasures,’^ because such pleasures are indulged in 
throughout these six heavens as well as in this ‘ World 
of Men,’^ in the World of Asuras or evil spirits, the 
Ghost-World,^ the‘Animal-World,and Nirayo or Hell. 
Maro is a thoroughly evil being, and delights to lead 
men astray. He has three daughters, Tanha, Rati, and 
Arati, or Thirst, Sensuality, and Abstinence, and is 
assisted by a host of devas, inhabitants of the sixth 
heaven. The realm over which Maro rules {Mam- 
dheyyam) includes ‘the whole sphere of sentient exis- 


^ Catum-maharajako Devaloko. 
* Kama-vacara-devaloko. 

® Peta-loko. 


^ Tavatimsa-devaloko. 
* Manussa-loko. 

® Tiracchana-yoni. 
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tence,’^ since wherever there is existence there is change^ 
birth, and death. 

The twenty Brahmalokos are subdivided into sixteen 
‘ corporeal ’ and four ‘ incorporeal' ^ heavens, situated 
one above another, and each inhabited by a particular 
class of superhuman beings styled Brahmas. These are 
superior to the dwellers in the devalokos or lower heavens, 
inasmuch as they are free from the dominion of KdmOy or 
sensual desire, and do not feel either heat or cold. Those 
who belong to the ‘ corporeal * Brahma-worlds have 
forms or bodies, but the rest are devoid of form, and con¬ 
sist of elFulgence only. The ruler of the whole of the 
Brahma-worlds is Brahma, or Mahabrahma (the Great 
Brahma), We thus see something like one of the Hindu 
triads ruling the superhuman or divine region of the 
Buddhist faith, Sakko, Maro, and Brahma, of whom two 
are identical with two of the Hindu gods {Sakko being 
Pali for Sakva^ one of Indra*s names in Sanskrit) in name. 
But in nature they have changed greatly from the Hindu 
conception of them. Being liable to transmigration, 
change, decay and death, they can lay claim to no per¬ 
manence. The being who in Buddha's day was Maha¬ 
brahma had, we are told,^ at one time been a monk 
called Sahako, who, in the time of a previous Buddha 
named Kassapo, had by his merits raised himself to that 
position. Gotamo Buddha himself had in previous births 
attained to that dignity no fewer than four times.^ The 
Sakko of Buddha’s time had once been a young Brahman 
named Magho,^ and it is to this that reference is made in 

^ Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v, Maro. 

® Rupa-brahfna 4 okos and A-rupa 4 rahfna 4 okos, 

* A Buddhist commentary to this effect is quoted by Childers 
Mahabrahma. 

^ Hardy, ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ p. lOO. 

* Childers* Dictionary, p. 419. 
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the thirtieth sloha of the Dhammapadam, quoted above. 
Gotanio Buddha himself had in twenty previous exist¬ 
ences occupied that position,^ 

The Buddhist hells are very numerous, numbering in 
all 136,^ of which eight principal ones are frequently 
mentioned. Each of these ^ is a place of torment in 
which former sins are expiated, but it is but a temporary 
state, and may be immediately followed by rebirth 
in a blissful existence — in one of the higher 
devalokosl^ 

The cosmogony and geography of the Buddhist are 
very marvellous. The universe consists of a vast, and 
perhaps infinite, number of enormous circular plaiies,^ so 
arranged that they form groups of three, touching each 
other, the spa,ce between being a hell. A sun and a 
moon are attached to each. A mountain called Meru 
rises in the centre of each of these planes to the height of 
84,000 yojanas^ or stages above the ocean. There are four 
great islands {mahddlpos) in each of these planes. (5ne 
such plane is our earth. Of the marvellous rivers, lakes, 
trees, and animals found even in the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains full accounts are given in various commentaries, 
and the student will find them described by Hardy in 
his ‘Manual of Buddhism,’^ and in his smaller work 
entitled ‘ Legends of the Buddhists.’^ 

As a specimen of the absurdities concerning such 
matters contained even in the older Pali books, we select 

^ Supruy p. 109. 2 Hardy, op^ ciLy p. loo. 

® Hardy, quoted in Childers, op. cii.^ p, 260. 

^ Childers, p. 260. 

® Each called a Cakkavdlam (Sanskrit Cakravadarp), 

® The value of ihtyojana is not yet accurately known, but Dr. Hoey 
sees good reason to estimate it at between 4^ and 4f miles. The latter 
calculation would make it equal to two Nepalese Ms. 

^ Chapter!. ® Chapter ii., pp. 80-141. 
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what is said of the cause of eclipses of the sun and moon. 
This phenomenon is produced by an astiro called Rahu, 
who seizes them in his mouth. The story of one such 
event and of the deliverance of both sun and moon by 
Buddha from the demon’s power is given in the Sam- 
yutta-Nikayo twice over,^ almost identical language 
being used in each case. In that of the sun, the tale 
runs thus: 

‘ Thus has it been heard by me. Once upon a time 
the Worshipful One dwells at Savatthi in the Jeta-grove, 
in Anathapindiko’s park. Moreover, at that time the 
Sun-god had been seized by the demon Rahu. Then, 
indeed, the Sun-god, recollecting the Worshipful One, 
at that season recited this verse : 

* ** Honour be to thee, O hero ! freed thou art on every side. 

I have fallen into distress ; be thou my refuge t” 

^Then, indeed, the Worshipful One addressed Rahu 
the demon-chief in reference to the Sun-god in the 
verse : 

‘“To the Tathagato, the arahat^ has the sun betaken himself for 
refuge; 

Release the sun, Rahu: the Buddhas are full of pity for the 
world. 

Him who in the darkness, in the gloom, is the illuminator, shining, 
disk-formed, terribly hot, 

Swaliow thou not, Rahu, walking in the atmosphere; release my 
child the sun, Rahu !” 

‘ Then the demon-chief Rahu, having released the Sun- 
god, wdth a terrified expression approached the spot 
where the demon-chief Vepacitti was. Having ap¬ 
proached, he stood to one side, excited, and with his hair 
standing on end. Vepacitti the demon - chief indeed 

^ Samyutta-Nikayo, book ii,, i,, §§ 9 and 10. 
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addressed the demon-chief Rahu as he stood to one side 
with the verse: 

‘ “ Why now, as if utterly terrified, Rahu, hast thou released the sun ? 

Having corae with excited aspect, why dost thou stand frightened ?” 

(Rahu replied:) 

‘ My head would have split into seven pieces, alive I should have 
obtained no pleasure, 

(I have been addressed in verse by Buddha), had I not released 
the sun.”’ 

It is not necessary to mention such absurdities more 
in detail, but it is well to remember them for two reasons. 
The first is because it is from such mythology as that 
which we have briefly considered that many of the later 
corruptions of Buddhism have sprung. The second 
reason is because a false but specious ‘ liberality ’ of 
thought leads many persons to exalt Buddhism far above 
its deserts, and even to speak of it as ‘ in accord^ith 
Nature and her laws.’^ While giving all due credit to 
Buddha for devoting his life to teaching what he believed 
to be most necessary for his fellow-creatures to know, 

‘ out of pity for the world,' and while acknowledging all 
that is original in his philosophical speculations, it is 
hardly honest to conceal all the many and great defects 
and errors in his teaching. Surely, in dealing with 
Buddhism, as with everything else, we should ‘Nothing 
extenuate and naught set down in malice.' Perfect fair¬ 
ness is best, in this as in all things ; and this is especially 

^ Cf. Subhadra Bhikschu, ‘ Buddhistischer Katechismus, ’ p. vi, where 
that writer speaks of Buddhism as ‘ Eine Lehre, welche frei von 
Dogmen und Formenwesen, im Einklang mit der A^atur und ihren 
Gesetzen, die hochsten, Geist und Herz gleichermassen befriedigenden 
Wahrheiten in so einfachem Gewande enthalt, dass sie selbst dem 
bescheidenen Verhtande fassbar sind/ etc. 
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befitting for us Christians, remembering whose followers 
we are. Augustine’s wise words of advice are as worthy 
of being remembered to-day as they were in his own 
time: 

‘ Whosoever^ is a good and true Christian, let him 
understand that Truth, wheresoever he may have found 
it, belongs to his Lord.’ 

^ ‘Quisquis bonus verusque Christianus est, Domini sui esse intel- 
legat, ubicuraque invenerit, Veritatem’ (Aug., ‘De Doct. Christiana,* 
lib. ii., 18). 
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LECTURE III 

Buddha’s moral teaching 

* Na antalikkhe, na sarnudda-majjhe, 

Na pabbatanam vivaram pavissa 
Na vijjati so jagatippadeso 
Yatthatthito muficeyya papakamma.’^ 

Dhammapadani, si. 127. 

I N order to form a just estimate of the Moral System of 
Buddhism, and to understand how virtues and vices 
are distinguished from one another, and their relative 
degrees of merit or demerit fixed, it is necessary to reiOm- 
ber from what point of view the Buddhist looks at all 
matters of conduct. If for the moment we take our stand 
on the same level, we may, perhaps, be able to see how it 
is that he classes as evil deeds certain actions which in 
themselves are indifferent, or even good, and how it is 
that he seems to fail in any adequate degree to realize 
what Sin is. 

All things, moral conduct included, are necessarily 
regarded by a Buddhist from a very low, an essentially 
selfish standpoint. Acknowledging no Divine Creator 
or Judge, not even a ‘ Power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,’ he has no perception of anything 

^ These verses, as twice quoted in the Milindapanho (Trenckner’s 
edition, pp. 150, 151), have, instead of papakamma^ the word Maccii- 
pasa ‘ from the snare of death. * 
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approaching the Kantian conception of the Moral Law^ 
within, or of such a thing as a Categorial Imperative. 
Duty he cannot feel he owes to a God whom he does not 
believe in; it is only to his neighbour (to his fellow-men, 
that is, and to other animate beings) that he owes any 
duty at all. And as the only thing about which he has 
to concern himself is how to free himself from the fetters 
of Existence, all his moral ideas are conditioned by the 
desire to attain this goal as speedily as possible. Good 
and Evil, good and evil desert, have no strictly moral 
significance—in fact, have no real existence; ^ there can 
therefore be no essential difference between them, but 
only one of degree. Like all other men, a Buddhist has, 
of course, a conscience,^ but his judgment is so warped 

^ ‘Zwei Dinge erfiUlen das Gemuth mit immer neuer und zunehmender 
Bewunderung und Ehrfurcht, je after und anhaltender sich das Nach- 
denken damit beschaftige,—das bestirnte Himmel liber mir, und das 
mor^sche Gesetz in mir * (Kant), 

^ ‘ Lohn und Strafe, Verdienst und Schuld, gut und bdse sind 
eigentlich bildliche Ausdriicke, unserer beschrankten, menschlichen 
Auffassung angepasst. Die Weltordnung kennt im Grunde weder 
Lohn noch Strafe, Verdienst noch .Schuld, Gerechtigkeit noch Un- 
gerechtigkeit. Alles ist nothwendige und natiirliche Folge des eigenen 
rechten oder verkehrten Erkennens, Wollens und Thuns. Rechte 
Erkenntniss der Gesetze unserer eigenen Natur und des Wellalls, und 
Gehorsam gegen diese physischen, moralischen und geistigen Gesetze 
ist daher der einzige Weg zur Befreiung von Leiden und zur Erreichung 
des ewigen Friedens, des Nirwana, jenes erhabenen Zieles, das jenseits 
von Ciut und Bdse, Schuld und Leiden liegt, jenseits alles Denkens 
und Vorstellens, und entriickt alien Gesetzen und Formen der Endlich- 
keit’ (*Budd. Katechismus,’ p. 53, note). 

3 ‘ Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, naturse congruens, diffusa in 
omnes, constans, sempiterna ; quce vocet ad officium, iubendo; vetando, 
a fraude deterreat: quse tamen neque probos frustra iubet, aut vetat; 
nec improbos iubendo aut vetando movet. Huic iegi nec abrogari fas 
est, neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest, nec 
vero aut per senatum aut per populum solvi hac lege possuraus. Neque 
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by his defective outlook on the world that it prevents his 
conscience from guiding him aright. While, therefore, 
we find much that is noble in the Moral Precepts of 
Buddha, much, on the other hand, at once strikes us as 
defective, and even wrong. Those duties which are 
incumbent upon the Buddhist are so because, and only 
because, their performance assists him in attaining 
Nirvana ultimately. Things which are forbidden are so, 
not because they are wrong in themselves, but simply 
because they tend to produce evil consequences to himself 
primarily. They should also be avoided because they 
tend to hinder other beings from attaining Nirvana. 
The foundation, therefore, of the whole moral system of 
Buddhism is found in the Four'Noble Truths^ of Suffer¬ 
ing, the Cause of Suffering, the Cessation of Suffering, 
and the Path which leads to the Cessation of Suffering, 
and we have already dealt with these ^ Truths ’ in our 
first lecture. 

The moral system of early and genuine Buddhism con¬ 
sisted of three great divisions. ^ There^ was a system of 
lower morality intended for those who still wished to 
remain in the world. There was a second system, in¬ 
cluding the lower but going beyond it, for those who had 
entered the Order. And there was a third and highest, 
including both the others, but going again beyond them, 

est quasrendus explanator aut interpres eius alius. Nec erit alia lex 
Romse, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac; sed et omnes gentes et 
Omni tempore una lex et sempiterna et immutabilis continebit; unusque 
erit communis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus, ille legis 
huius inventor, disceptator, lator ; cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet, 
ac naturam hominis aspernatus hoc ipso luet maximas poenas, etiam si 
caetera supplicia, quae putantur, effugerit’ (Cicero, ‘De Republica,* 
lib. iii.; quoted by Lactantius, ‘De div. Instt.,’ lib. vi., 

^ Lecture I., pp. 30-32. 

. 2 Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures, pp. 205, 206. 
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for those who had entered what is called the ^ Ariyo 
AtthaTigiho Maggo,' the ‘ Noble Eightfold Path ’—that is 
to say, the system of intellectual and moral self-culture 
and self-control which culminated in Avahat-^shi^, What 
we understand by morality is almost confined to the 
lowest of the three. The desirability of abandoning the 
world, the consequences of having done so, the pursuits 
with which the recluse should or should not occupy him¬ 
self, are considered in the second. Even this second 
system, much stricter than the first, is called * a mere 
trifle, only a lower thing,’^ as compared with the insight 
and freedom of the A vahat; and the disciple is not to be 
satisfied with having attained to the lesser aim. The 
third consists, on the positive side, of the Seven J ewels of 
the Law, enumerated in the ‘ Book of the Great De¬ 
ceaseand, on the negative, of the veils and hindrances 
which the earnest Buddhist has to break, to remove, and 
to overcome.’ 

T)ealing in the first place with the first of these three 
divisions, the duties of the lay adherent of either sex, it 
may be well to quote what have been called the ‘ Bud¬ 
dhist Beatitudes.’^ They are contained in a chapter of 

^ Brahmajala-Suttam, i., § 10. 

- Mahapahnibbana-Suttam, i., § 7, pp. 6 and 7. The ‘Seven Jewels 
of the Law’ are the seven ‘Constituents of Perfect Knowledge,’ or 
‘ Perfect Buddhahood’ {sambojjhahgo)^ which are the following, as 
given in this passage: ‘Recollection, investigation, energy, joy, calm, 
contemplation, and equanimity ’ — ‘ Sati-sambojjhaflgo, dhammavi- 
caya-s., viriya-s., piths., passaddhi-s., samadhi-s., upekha-s. 

® A very good specimen of the loose way of using words which has 
deceived Seydel and others into fancying that a great resemblance 
between Buddhism and the Gospels could be traced. The word 
mangalarri means ‘ a boon,’ as is clear from the context in the nymph’s 
question; but it is a boon not bestowed by anyone, the best thing to 
be desired. 
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the ‘Khuddaka-patho/ or ‘Little Path,’entitled ‘Chapter 
of the Great Boon,’^ which runs in the following way: 

‘ Thus has it been heard by me. Once upon a time 
the Worshipful One is dwelling at Savatthi in the Jeta- 
grove, in Anathapindike’s park. Then indeed a certain 
nymph of beautiful form on a lovely night, illuminating 
the whole Jeta-grove, approached the spot where the 
Worshipful One was. Having approached and respect¬ 
fully saluted the Worshipful One, she stood to one side. 
Standing indeed to one side that nymph addressed the 
Worshipful One with the verse : 

‘ “ Many gods and men have thought about boons, 

Desiring prosperity: mention the best boon.’” 

The text then gives Buddha’s reply in eleven stanzas : 

‘ Both not to serve fools and to serve the wise (learned), 

And reverence for the venerable : this is the best boon. 

‘ Both to dwell in a favoured land and meritorious conduct a 
former state, 

And a perfect aspiration for one’s self : this is the best boon. 

* Both much learning^ and skill and discipline well mastered, 

And the word which is well-spoken : this is the best boon. 

‘ Attendance on mother and father, cherishing of child and wife. 
And an untroubled calling this is the best boon. 

* Both almsgiving and a religious walk and the cherishing of 

relatives, 

And blameless deeds; this is the best boon. 

^ Mahamangala-Suitam. Our translation is from this chapter as it 
is given in the ‘Parittaip.’ 

2 This, according to Buddhaghoso’s commentary, means learning the 
Three Pitakas by heart. 

^ This explanation of the words ‘ an untroubled occupation ’ {an&kula 
kammantd) is taken from Childers’ Dictionary (r.z;. Kammanto). 
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* Ceasing, abstaining, and refraining from drinking harmful strong 

drink, 

And diligence in matters : this is the best boon. 

* Both respectfulness and lowliness and contentment and gratitude, 

Hearing the Law in due season : this is the best boon. 

‘ Both patience, meekness, and intercourse with monks, 

Converse about the Law in due season : this is the best boon. 

‘Both penance and a religious walk, acquaintance with the Noble 
Truths, 

And the realization of Nirvana; this is the best boon. 

‘ The mind of one touched by worldly matters, of whom does not 
shake 

The sorrowless, passionless well-being: this is the best boon. 

Having done such things, everywhere unconquered. 

Everywhere prosperously they go : theirs is the best boon.’ 

These verses indicate what Buddha thought was proper 
conduct on the part, not of a member of his Order, but 
of a lay adheyent?' He should live a life of humility and 
lo#rliness, reverencing the Buddhist monks, waiting on 
them, providing for their wants, showing them grati¬ 
tude for their kindness in permitting him to gain merit 
by giving them alms. He should work at some peaceful 
avocation, preferably at agriculture, and should at proper 
times listen gratefully to their teaching, learning the 
Four Noble Truths, looking forward to Nirvana in the 
distant future, and doing his duty to father, mother, wife, 
child, and relations. He should not suffer his peace of 
mind to be troubled by worldly cares, by sorrow or mis¬ 
fortune, but strive to remain calm and self-restrained 
amid the vicissitudes of life. There is something not 
without its charm in this picture, hut it does not apply to a 
•regular disciple of Buddha^ for all members of his Com- 

^ ‘ Laity, not members of the Order ’ (Questions of Milinda, vi. 4; 
English translation, * Sacred Books of the East,* vol. xxxvi., p. 247). 
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munity were bound to be monks, cut off from all family 
ties and worldly duties. 

The Dhammapadam contains a large number of verses 
collected from various other books of the Pali Canon, 
and some of these, too, depict the virtues which should 
be practised by pious laymen. We proceed to quote a 
few of the most striking of them ; 

‘ If one either speaks or acts with a corrupt mind, 

Thereafter suffering follows him as the wheel does the foot of the 
(ox) that draws it. . . . 

If one either speaks or acts with a serene mind, 

Thereafter pleasure follows him like a shadow that departs not. 

“ He abused me, he smote me, he overcame me, he robbed me,” 
Those who harbour that (thought), their wrath is not appeased. 

“ He abused me, he smote me, he overcame me, he robbed me,” 
Those who harbour not that (thought), their wrath is thoroughly 
appeased. 

For never is wrath here appeased with wrath, 

And by freedom from wrath it is appeased ; this is a permanent law.’^ 

‘ The man who continues to view pleasant things, not restraimng 
his senses, 

And being immoderate in food, indolent, weak. 

Him verily Maro vanquishes as the wind a feeble tree. 

The man who continues to view unpleasant things, well restraining 
his senses, 

And moderate in food, faithful, exerting his strength, 

Him verily Maro vanquishes not, as the wind a rocky mountain.’^ 

‘ Not other men’s faults, not other men’s doings and omissions, 
Should one observe, but his own doings and omissions.’® 

‘ Like a bright, fair-coloured flower without scent, 

So the well-spoken word of one who acts not is fruitless. 

Like a bright, fair-coloured flower with scent. 

So the well-spoken word of one who acts is fruitful.’^ 


® Op. cit.y sll. 7, 8. 

^ Op. cii.i sll. 5t, 52. 


^ Dham., sll. 1-5. 
® Op. cit., si. 50. 
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‘Long is the night to the watcher, long is the stage to the weary, 
Long is the transmigration of fools, not understanding the true Law.’^ 

‘ The drinker in of the Law lies down happily with serene mind ; 
The wise man always rejoices in the Law proclaimed by the noble. 

For conduit-makers guide the water, 

Fletchers bend the arrow, 

Carpenters bend the tree, 

Wise men tame themselves. 

* If a man has done evil, let him not do it again and again, 

Let him not find pleasure therein : painful is the accumulating of 
evil. 

If a man has done good, let him do it again and again, 

Let him find pleasure therein : joyful is the accumulating of good.*® 

‘ Whoever injures an uncorrupt man, 

A person pure, undehled, 

The ill comes back to that very fool 
Like fine dust thrown against the wind.** 

‘ Wicked deeds are easy, and harmful to one*s self; 
j^What verily is both harmless and good, verily that is extremely 
difficult. 

‘ He who being formerly indifferent, afterwards is not indifferent, 
He illumines this world like the moon freed from a cloud. 

He whose evil deed done is covered by a good one, 

He illumines this world like the moon freed from a cloud.’® 

* Let one conquer anger by mildness, let one conquer wickedness 

with goodness, 

Let him conquer the miser with a gift, the false speaker with the 
truth.*’' 

‘ Afar off shine the good like the Himalaya mountain ; 

The wicked are not perceived here, as arrows shot by night.’^ 


^ Dham., si, 60. - sll. 79, 80. 

® Op. cit.^ sll. 117, 118. ^ Op. cit., si. 125. 

® Op. cii.y si. 163. ® Op. city sil. 172, 173. 

’’ Op. cit.y si. 223. Of. ‘ Be not overcome of evil,’ etc. (Rom. xii. 21). 
® Op. city si. 304. 
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Besides such proverbial philosophy and such precepts 
as these, which may be said to be profitable for all men 
alike, we find in the Dhammapadam others which state 
what the members of the Mendicant Community should 
do and what they should leave undone. With these we 
are not concerned for the present. But it may be well 
to notice the confusion between comparatively innqcent 
and very wicked deeds, as evidenced by their being 
classed together, which exists in the Buddhist mind. 
For example, we read: 

‘All fear the rod, all dread death ; 

Taking one’s self as an instance (of this), let one not kill nor cause 
to kill. 

All fear the rod, to all is life dear; 

Taking one’s self as an instance (of this), let one not kill nor cause 
to kill. 

Whoso harms with a rod beings desirous of pleasure, 

Though longing for pleasure for himself, hereafter he does not obtain 
pleasure. ^ 

Whoso hurts not with a rod beings desirous of pleasure, 

Though longing for pleasure for himself, he hereafter obtains pleasure.’^ 

And again: 

‘Whoso destroys life and speaks falsehood, 

Takes in the world what is not given, and approaches another’s wife, 

And the man who addicts himself to drinking intoxicants. 

This man even here in the world digs up his own root.’® 

Here we find that the act of putting to death any living 
creature, for whatever reason, is coupled with very 
heinous sins. The reason of this is because, in accord- 

^ The resemblance between the general style of such maxims as 
these and the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ of Martin Tuppcr will readily 
be perceived. Of course, the reader will also notice a great difference, 
inasmuch as Martin Tupper’s whole book is pervaded with a deep 
religious feeling, and this is altogether lacking in all Buddhist works. 

® Dham., sll. 129*132. 3 Qp^ cit,y sll. 246, 247. 
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ance with Buddha’s doctrine, all animate things are so 
bound together that a man may be one of the lower 
animals in a future state, or may have often been such in 
previous births, just as Buddha himself was, as we learn 
not only from the Jatakas but also from the Cariya 
Pitakam. In the same way an animal may be the form 
in which, if we may so speak, a human being is now 
living* But to speak thus is incorrect, though necessary 
to convey the thought we wish to express to European 
minds; for in reality, as man has no spirit and nothing 
of him but his Karma exists after death to be conveyed to 
the new name-and-form which then springs up, there is a 
difference merely of degree—of rank, so to speak—and 
not of kind, between man and the lower animals. 

Some instances of the kind of conduct condemned by 
Buddha, even in lay disciples, and in fact in outsiders 
also, are afforded us in the Vasala-Suttam, or ‘ Outcast 
Chapter,’ as it is called.^ There we are told that a 
certain Brahman, when making an offering to fire, saw 
Buddha approaching to beg at his house. On seeing 
him, the Brahman called out to him not to come any 
nearer, applying to him the terms ^ shaveling,’ ‘ con¬ 
temptible monk,’ and ‘ outcast.’^ Buddha calmly in¬ 
quired whether he knew how to recognise an outcast, 
and, on his asking for information, replied: 

‘ What man is wrathful, and full of hate, and cloaking his vices, 

Devoid of belief, hypocritical, him know to be an outcast. 

Whether once-born or twice-born, whoso here injures living 
things, 

With whom is no kindness towards a living thing, him know to be 
an outcast. 

^ Vasala-Suttam in the Parittaip (Frankfurter, pp. 122-12$), 

2 ‘ Tatr' eva, mundaka, tatF eva, samanaka, tatr’ eva, vasalaka, 
titthahi-ti* (zdzLt § 3). 
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If in village or forest what is other people’s property 
One by theft takes ungiven, him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso indeed, having received a loan, flees when addressed. 

Saying, No, for I owe thee naught”; him know to be an outcast. 
Verily whoso, through greediness for a trifle a person walking on the 
road 

Having slain, takes the trifle : him know to be an outcast. 

What man soever, for his own sake, for another’s sake, and for 
wrath, 

Being questioned as a witness, lies : him know to be an outcast. 
Whoso has to do with the wives of relatives or friends, 

By force or by mutual consent: him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso mother or father or aged person whose youth has gone 
Well-content does not support: him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso mother or father or brother or sister 

Or mother-in-law strikes or annoys : him know^ to be an outcast. 

Whoso, being asked for good, teaches evil. 

Consults with a concealer ; him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso, having done an evil deed, wishes not to be known, 

He is the doer of a hidden thing; him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso, having gone to another man’s house, having eaten good food, 
Does not in return honour him when he comes: him know^ to 
an outcast. 

Whoso either a Brahman or a monk or any other mendicant 
Deceives by false speaking: him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso either a Brahman or a monk, when meal-time is at hand, 
Annoys by voice and does not give anything: him know to be an 
outcast. 

Whoso here proclaims the unreal, being enveloped in infatuation, 
Coveting a trifle : him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso both exalts himself and despises another, 

Being vile through his arrogance : him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso is wrathful and ignoble, ill-wishing, envious, evil, 

Shameless, sinning without fear: him know to be an outcast. 

Whoso reviles a Buddha or even his disciple, 

A mendicant or a householder: him know to be an outcast. 

Verily whoso being imperfect pretends to be a perfect man (arahcU), 
This thief indeed, though in the Brahma-world, is the vilest outcast. 
These indeed who have been mentioned to you are by me called 
outcasts. 
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Not by birth does one become a Brahman, not by birth does one 
become an outcast: 

By conduct one becomes a Brahman, by conduct one becomes an 
outcast.’^ 

Buddha then related the tale of a Caiiddlo named 
Sopako Matahgo, who, he said, it is well known attained 
to the Brahma-world- through subduing his passions. 
Convinced by Buddha’s wise words, the Brahman apolo¬ 
gized for his rudeness, and desired to be admitted to the 
rank of a lay adherent.^ 

Very much the same teaching, sometimes in the same 
words, is given by Buddha in the Parabhava-Suttam, or 
‘ Chapter about Loss,’ to a company of devas who came 
one day to ask him for instruction as to what evil things 
to avoid, lest they should suffer loss. There he condemns 
fraudulent dealing, drunkenness, unchastity, gambling, 
jealousy, pride, idleness, want of energy, undutiful con¬ 
duct to parents, and many other forms of misconduct. 
'^The ‘ Ten Moral Precepts ’ of the Buddhist faith are 
divided into three sections. The first five of these pre¬ 
cepts are binding upon lay adherents, who are not obliged 
to obey the remainder; but they are recommended to 
practise the first eight. The last two are intended to 
apply only to full members of the Order, though every 
catechumen or novice who desires to obtain admission 
to the Order of Mendicants takes a vow to obey the 
whole ten. They are the following: 

1. Abstinence from slaying any living being. 

2. Abstinence from taking what is not given. 

3. Abstinence from conduct unbecoming a religious 
student. 

4. Abstinence from speaking falsely. 

1 Vasala-Suttam, sll. 1-21. ^ Loc, cit, sll. 22-27. 

® Loc, cit.^ § 7. 
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5. Abstinence from intoxicants, which cause slothful¬ 
ness. 

6. Abstinence from eating out of due season. 

7. Abstinence from dancing, songs, music, and seeing 
spectacles. . 

8. Abstinence from using as adornments garlands, 
scents, unguents, ornaments, and finery. 

g. Abstinence from (sleeping in) a high bed, a big bed. 

10. Abstinence from receiving gold and silver.^ 

The third of these precepts is held to forbid unchaste 
conduct of any sort, while a member of the Order has 
to live as a celibate. But the Mahavaggo speaks of 
bestiality^ as far less sinful than the conduct of a men¬ 
dicant who returns to his family, thus showing how 
terribly perverted the moral sense becomes in a system 
of philosophy or religion which does not recognise a God. 
The fifth precept mentions three particular kinds of 
intoxicants which it is rather difficult to identify at pre¬ 
sent ; their use is prohibited on the ground that they 
make a man slothful and careless in the observance of 
the rules of the Order. By the sixth rule the eating of 
food after the mid-day meal is prohibited.^ The tenth 
rule compels the Buddhist monk to renounce the pos~ 

^ Dasa-sikkha-padani; Mahavaggo, i., cap. Ivi. ; Vin., i. 83, 84 : 
‘ Panatipata veramani, adinnadana veramani, abrahmacariya veramani, 
musavada veramani, suramerayamajjapainadatthana veramani, vika- 
labhojana veramani, naccagitavaditavisukadassana veramani, mala- 
gandhavilepanadharanamandanavibhiisanatthana veramani, uccasaya- 
namahasayana veramani, jataruparajatapatiggahana veramani.* 

® Mahavaggo, i., cap. Ixxviii., § 2: ‘ Antamaso tiracchanagataya.* 

® But the mendicants are permitted to eat four kinds of sweet food 
after raid-day. These are called namnltanri^ madhu^ phanitai^i^ telam 
(butter, honey, raw sugar, and oil made from the seeds of the Sesamum 
Indicum)* See commentary in FausboU’s Dhammapadaip, edit^ion of 
1855. 
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session of wealth, but it does not condemn the members 
of the Order if they hold property in common. Even in 
Buddha’s own time, as we have seen, large estates were 
frequently presented to the community and enjoyed by 
them. But if any mendicant received gold or silver even 
for the Order, he was held to have transgressed the law. 
The gold was either to be thrown^ away where it was 
not likely to be found, or it might be given to a lay 
adherent to purchase butter, oil, or honey, for the Order. 
But in such a case the culprit was not permitted to share 
in these good things. 

Buddha enjoins upon his disciples, when admitting 
any new member to the Order, to recite to him the Four 
Prohibitions. These enjoin absolute chastity, forbid 
theft, killing any living thing, and laying claim to any 
superhuman condition.^ Transgression of these four pro¬ 
hibitions is regarded as ‘ bringing^ about defeat ’ —that is 
to say, hindering the purpose for which a monk enters 
th? Order. The transgressor is expelled from the com¬ 
munity. We notice here again the guilt supposed to be 
incurred by taking the life of even the humblest insect, 
though in the Patimokkham this third prohibition is 
explained as referring to murder only, or to the act of 
inciting to murder or suicide. 

The members of the Order have to observe in all 227 
rules, of which the four Prohibitions are the most im¬ 
portant. The Patimokkhani gives these in full, and they 
have to be read out every Uposatho day. The Uposatho^"^ 

1 Oldenberg, ‘ Buddha,’ English translation, pp. 357, 358; Pati- 
mokkhaip, vi. 18, p. 20. 

2 Mahavaggo, i., cap. Ixxviii., §§ 2-5; Patimokkham, Sect. 3, 

‘ Parajikadhammam ’ (ed. Dickson, pp. 12, 13). 

2 This is Rhys Davids’ and Oldenberg’s translation of the word 
‘ Parajika’ (* Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. xixi., p. 3). 

* Sanskrit ufiavasatha. 
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or fasting-day, is one which occurs four times a month, 
and the observance of it is acknowledged to have been 
devised by Buddha from certain Hindu monks of the 
Titthiya^ school. Buddha himself seems to have wished 
the recitation of the Patimokkham to take place only on 
the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the half-month,2 but it 
is now read in the monasteries on the eighth day of each 
half-month as well.^ ^ 

It will be noticed that, as the strict Buddhist does not 
acknowledge any Creator and knows no God whom he 
is bound to worship, there is no precept in the slightest 
degree resembling the first four commandments of the 
Mosaic Code. The fifth commandment of the Mosaic 
Code is also absent from the ten Moral Precepts of the 
Buddhists, but we have seen that it is practically ac¬ 
knowledged in the Vasala-Suttamand elsewhere as bind¬ 
ing upon all men. Yet transgression of any of these 
precepts, great or small, is not in any way regarded as a 
moral offence. It is evil, in the first place, because it 
injures the committer of the deed by entailing evil con¬ 
sequences in this or in some other existence, and still 
more because it tends to prevent him firom reaching the 
goal at which he aims—Nirvana. In the second place, it 
is evil because it violates one’s duty to one’s fellow- 
beings. Even an offence against a woman’s honour is 
condemned principally on the ground that she is the pro¬ 
perty of someone else. We see, therefore, that Buddhist 
morality is defective in many ways. The idea of sin is 
practically absent, as has been pointed out in a previous 
lecture, its place being taken by that of defilement {dsavo)^ 
or passion {kileso). To speak, as some do,^ of the ‘four 

^ Mahavaggo, ii., cap, i. 2 g ^ 

® Childers’ Dictionary, s.v. Uposatho. * 

* E.g, Dickson in his translation of the Patimokkhaip. 
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deadly sins prohibited by Buddha is to apply to 
Buddhistic conceptions words altogether inappropriate, 
and calculated to convey entirely false ideas. In fact, 
in writing on the subject of Buddhism, one of the greatest 
difficulties is to avoid giving altogether wrong ideas 
about that system of philosophy through the use of 
terms which in English, and in most other European 
languages, have, as it were, been baptized, and have 
become so thoroughly associated with Christian ideas 
that they are certain to mislead the student if used at all. 
We are therefore compelled to abstain as much as pos¬ 
sible from the use of such terms as ^ sin,’ ‘ guilt,’ ‘ punish¬ 
ment,’ ‘ reward,’ ‘ duty,’ ‘ holiness,’ ‘ righteousness/ 

‘ creation,* ‘ creature,’ and many others; and the fact 
that many writers have freely used these terms has 
entirely misled many sciolists of our own age. 

The defilements or dsavos are sometimes spoken of as 
thr^e— kdmdsavo,‘^ the defilement of lust; hhavasavo, the 
defilement of the love of existence; and avijjdsavo, the 
defilement of ignorance. The latter denotes only the 
Mgnorance* which consists in not knowing the ^Four 
Noble Truths,’ no other kind of knowledge being con¬ 
sidered by the Buddhist as of any real value, A fourth 
defilement is often mentioned, diithasavo, or the defilement 
of heresy. There are ten evil passions {hiUsos )—to wit, 
greed, hatred, infatuation, pride, heresy, doubt, sloth, 
vanity, shamelessness, absence of fear of doing wrong.^ 
These should be avoided by the true disciple of Buddha. 

It will be observed that all the precepts which we 

^ Loc, ciL, p. 39. 

^ Childers, Asavo. Buddha mentions the four dsavos in Maha- 
parinibbana-Suttam, p. 8. 

^ Loc. cit., s.v. Kileso. These are, in Pali, lobho, doso, moho, 
mano, ditthi, vicikiccba, thinani, uddhaccam ahirika, and ariottappain. 
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have hitherto noticed are negative in their character. 
Doubtless the more earnest members of the Order would 
at times feel that the prohibition of one particular action, 
or line of conduct, indirectly enjoined its opposite; yet 
the command to do good is hardly ever expressed. An 
exception to this, in some measure, is found in the 
Metta-Suttam,. or ‘ Chapter on Benevolence,’ in which 
Buddha tells his disciples what eleven advantages a man 
may expect from entertaining a feeling of friendship or 
universal benevolence. A man who does this, he says, 
‘ sleeps^ happily, awakens happily, sees not an evil dream, 
is dear to men, is dear to superhuman beings, the deities 
protect him, neither fire nor poison nor weapon approaches 
him, his mind speedily becomes tranquillized, the look on 
his face becomes calm, unperplexed he dies, without 
acquiring anything further he attains to the Brahma- 
world.’ Here, too, as we have already seen, one is re¬ 
commended to entertain benevolent feelings (not to prac¬ 
tise heneficence) from no higher motive,,than self-interesf. 

In the Kavaniya-Metta-Suttam? or ‘ Chapter on the 
Propriety of showing Benevolence,’ we find some noble 
sentiments. That Suttam urges the man who seeks his 
own true good to be ‘ able, upright, really upright and 
compliant, gentle, not vainglorious, both contented and 
frugal and free from care, living on simple food, keeping 
his senses in subjection, prudent, modest, not greedy in 
the families * (from which he begs). It then proceeds 
thus: 

‘ Nor let him practise aught base 
With which the wise yonder might reproach him; 

Happy or secure let them, be, 

Let all beings become happy-souled. 


^ Metta-Suttam. 

2 Part of the Khuddaka-Nikayo. 
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‘ What living beings soever there be, 

Whether movable or immovable, all alike, 

Whether the long ones or those which are large. 
Medium-sized, short, minute, big. 

* Whether the visible or those which are invisible, 

And those which dwell afar, not far. 

Whether having existed or seeking birth, 

Let all beings become happy-souled. 

* Defraud not one another. 

Despise him not in anything anywhere ; 

Through hatred and feeling of anger 
Let not one wish for pain to another. 

‘ As a mother her own son. 

Her only son, through life, would protect, 

So, too, towards all beings 

One should render one’s affection (mind) unbounded. 

‘ And (in) friendship towards the whole world 
One should render one’s affection (mind) unbounded, 
Upwards and downwards and across, 

^ Unobstructed, unhostile kindliness. 

‘ Standing, walking, or sitting, 

Or lying, as long as he may be awake, 

Let him dwell upon this thought,— 

This they call the angelic {brahma) state here. 

‘ And, avoiding heresy, 

Let the virtuous man, equipped with insight, 

Put away longing for carnal pleasures, 

For certainly he does not again enter the womb.’ 

This is intended to represent the highest stage which 
it is possible for a man to attain to in this world. Those 
who have reached it are called Amhats^ or perfect men. 
But it is not attained, as a general rule, without a long- 
continued struggle. We have already seen that Buddha 
describes the road upon which the true disciple must 
travel as the Noble Eightfold Path, and have noticed the 
eight qualities that distinguish the traveller who has 
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reached the end of his journey, £ind is never to be reborn 
in this or in any other world. The Buddhist mendicant 
reaches four different stages as he journeys along this 
road, and during the journey he has to burst the Ten 
Fetters (samyojanos) that bind him to existence. These 
Ten Fetters are—the Heresy of Individuality, Doubt, 
Contact with Rites, Sensual Pleasure, Hatred, Attach- 
ment to Form, Attachment to Formlessness, Arrogance, 
Vanity, Ignorance.^ These need some elucidation. 

The first Fetter, the ^ Heresy of Individuality,’ is belief 
in the existence of the Ego, A human being is said to 
be a compound, made up of the five elements of existence 
(Khandho), or Form,^ Sensation, Perception, the Func¬ 
tions (or Aggregations), and Consciousness. As all 
compounds perish, he at death ceases to exist, though 
his Karma (as already explained)^ passes on to a new 
being produced by his longing for existence. As these 
five elements of existence do not include a spirit, man has 
no real personality, and he has at the very thresholdT of 
his religious life as a Buddhist to strive to overcome his 
belief in his own individuality. Thus we see that it is 
impossible for a Buddhist, while he continues such, to 
believe in the immortality of the spirit, for he has to 
learn, as the very first step in the Noble Eightfold Path, 
that he has no spirit, no personality. One is sometimes 
inclined to wonder how Buddha himself would have taken 

^ Sakkaya-ditthi, vicikiccha, silabbata-pararnasq, kamar^o, patigho, 
rQpa-rago, arupa-rago, inano, uddhaccam, avijja (Childers, s.v. Sarnyo- 
janaip). 

^ See this argued out in the Milindapafiho (Trenckner’s edition of 
Pall Text, pp. 25-28, book ii., cap. i.). There, too (p. 26), the thirty- 
two constituent parts of the body, as in the Parittam (Dvattimsa- 
karam), are mentioned. Man is compared to a chariot, made up of a 
certain number of parts, yet the chariot has no personality. 

* Lecture IL, pp. 87, 88. 
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the Cartesian proof of the reality of the Self—‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum/ 

The second Fetter, or ‘ Doubt/ means doubt about 
the truth of the Buddhistic philosophy. It was certainly 
wise to forbid doubt on this point, for it is evident that 
the only way in which it is possible to accept that teaching 
at all is by receiving it, in opposition to reason, on the 
authority of the ‘ Teacher/ ^ 

The third Fetter, or ‘Contact with Rites,’ is said pro¬ 
perly to signify devotion to ‘ certain^ ascetic austerities, 
in which the anchorite imitates the manners and habits 
of a dog, ox, or other animal.’ But in the so-called 
‘ Jewel Chapter * (Ratana-Suttain) of the Khuddaka- 
Nikayo we £nd that ‘rites’^ in general are condemned. 
This, no doubt, means sacrifices and religious ceremonies, 
including worship. The Buddhist faith leaves no ground 
for worship, for the true God is not recognised, while the 
devas and other superhuman beings, whether evil like 
ivlaro or good, are bound with the chain of suffering as 
men are, and it is expressly stated that each man must 
work out his own deliverance, ‘ being his own Lamp, his 
own Refuge, having no other Refuge.’^ 

The fourth and fifth Fetters need no explanation, but 
their mention here shows how immoral desires and evil 
passions are regarded by the Buddhist, as to be avoided 
solely because they hinder a man from progressing 
towards the attainment of Nirvana. 

The sixth and seventh Fetters condemn desire for con¬ 
tinued existence in this world, and the longing for eadst- 

^ Sattha, one of the titles frequently given to Buddha in the Pali 
canonical books. 

2 Childers, s.v. Silabbatani, and the Buddhist explanation there given. 

* Quoted below, p. 143. 

** Lecture I., p. 57. 
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ence, whether in the devalokos or in the higher heavens, 
where there is no form. Death, Buddha declares,^ is 
feared by all beings alike ; yet he forbids us to love life, 
even in a higher world. This shows how hopelessly his 
philosophy is opposed to the very nature of things.^ 

The only other Fetter that calls for notice is the tenth. 
‘ Ignorance,’ as we have already said, implies only 
ignorance of the ‘ Four Noble Truths.’ ‘ It would be 
an utter mistake,’ says Bishop Copleston,^ ‘ to think of 
Buddhism as addressed chiefly to the intellect, or as 
concerned with the promotion of learning. Its adherents 
are not required to furnish themselves with even the 
rudiments of ordinary culture, or to learn by heart any 
confession of faith. . , . Learning is not highly esteemed. 
The ignorance which has to be abolished is ignorance of 
a small body of practical truths,” as they are called. 
That all which exists is perishable and inevitably subject 
to sorrow; that sorrow can be destroyed only by destroy¬ 
ing desire and all that is attached to existence, and tfiat 
Buddhism furnishes the way to the destruction of these— 
this conviction is what constitutes knowledge. All beings 
are by nature plunged in ignorance of these principles 
(and no wonder, since they are all false), and an efliective 
conviction of their truth is knowledge. All other learn¬ 
ing is disparaged. Questions of science, geography, 
astronomy, or even of metaphysics, are set aside as use¬ 
less subtleties. Ignorance of these is not the ignorance 
that ruins. . . . The whole religion is said, as a matter 

^ Dhammapadam, sll, 129, 130. 

^ De Quatrefages (‘ The Human Species ’} points out, from the point 
of view of an anthropologist, that (i) the belief in a being or beings 
superior to man, and (2) the belief in an after-life, are universal among 
men of every age and every clime, and constitute the greatest distinction 
between man and the lower animals. 

^ ‘ Buddhism,’ pp. 104, 105. 
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of history, to have started, as far as the present age is con¬ 
cerned, with the discovery of these ‘‘truths” by Gotamo. 
The whole system aims at producing in the disciple a 
similar conviction. The insight by which the chain of 
causation is broken, and rebirth rendered impossible, is 
attained by the disciple only when all the work is done. 
He who sees clearly, no longer believing it on the 
assurance of others, nor arriving at it merely as a conclu¬ 
sion of reasoning, that the cause of sorrow is desire, etc., he 
has no more duties to perform, no more virtues to acquire, 
no more reason to remain in life; his course is ended. 
This conviction is reached by different disciples at very 
different rates. By hearing the preaching of a Buddha, 
many, we read, grasp it all at once, and are at once 
perfect. Others only enter on the course, and have still 
to run through long ages and many births before they 
arrive at insight.’ 

In order that a man may be able to burst the fetters of 
e^Sstence, Buddha held it very desirable that he should 
be impressed with a feeling of disgust^ for it. Hence his 
followers are again and again recommended to consider^ 
how much there is repulsive, for example, in the human 
body, how it is a * nest^ of diseases,’ how it decays and 

^ Nibbida. 

2 There are four * meditations ’ {sattpct^\ha 7 tm(i) recommended: 
Kayanupassana- satip., vedananupassana - satip., cittanupassana - satip., 
and dhammanupassana-satip.—meditation on the (impurity of the) 
body, on the (evils of the) sensations, on (the evanescence of) thought, 
and on the conditions (of existence). Buddha refers to them in the 
Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, p. lo (quoted below, p. 139). The five 
‘Hindrances’ (nlvaranaTri) are: Kamacchanda-n., vyapMa-n., thina- 
middha-n., uddhaccakukkucca-n., and vicikiccha-n.—the hindrance 
caused by the desire of sensual pleasure, that caused by the wish to 
injure, that produced by sloth and torpor, that springing from vanity 
and remorse, and that which originates in doubt, 

^ * Roganiddam ’ (Dham., xi., si. 148). 
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putrefies when dead. The description of these things in 
Buddhist writings is very graphic, and there is no re¬ 
ticence in it; in fact, the perusal of such passages pro¬ 
duces a feeling of loathing in the mind of the reader, not 
for the ‘body of our humiliation,but for the perversion 
of view that deliberately shuts the eyes to all that is 
lovely, and gazes without reserve on—nay, rather prides 
itself in gloating over—whatever is repulsive. 

The man who has become a member of the Order, and 
is at the first of the four stages on the Path to Nirvana, 
is technically called a sotdpanno, ‘one who has entered 
the stream.* He bursts in his onward progress the first 
three fetters, and when he dies he has only seven more 
births to undergo. When he has done this, he reaches 
the second stage, that of the Sakadagami, which means 
‘ he who returns but once * to this world. While in this 
stage he advances by diminishing Greed, Anger, and 
Infatuation in himself. After his death the believer who 
has attained to this second stage is reborn in one of fne 
higher worlds. Returning to this world and again under¬ 
going birth, he still presses onward, being known as an 
andgdml —one who is not liable to be reborn in this world. 
While living his last life on earth he bursts the fourth 
and fifth fetters, and entirely gets rid of all that still 
clings to him of Greed, Anger, and Infatuation. After 
his death he is reborn only in one of the Brahma-worlds, 
from which he may attain to Nirvana. Some, however, 
instead of passing through all these three stages in regular 
order in successive births, reach the fourth and final 
stage here, and are then known as arahafs^^ or perfect 
men. They have burst the five remaining fetters, and 

^ T (5 (rGifxa rijs raTeipdxrem (Phil. iii. 21). 

^ Childers, s.v. Sakadagami j cf, also his articles on Sotapanno, 
Araha, etc. 
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are free from all clinging to existence. Even while living 
they enter Nirvana, and at death cease to exist. Each 
of these four Paths or Stages is divided into two, in the 
former of which the devotee strives till he reaches the 
position proper for him, and then in the latter subdivision 
‘ eats the fruit * of his exertion. The ten fetters are 
divided into two groups of five each, the ommbhdgiya- 
sdmyojandni^ and the uddhantbhagiya-samyojandni. The 
first five ‘ belong to the lower lot,’ because they cause re¬ 
birth in the world of sensuality—the hells, this world, 
and the devalohos. The last five are said to ‘ belong to 
the upper lot,’ because they produce rebirth only in one 
of the divisions of the Brahma-heavens. All this is 
explained by Buddha in the Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, 
where he says to his disciples : ^ Those,^ too, who shall at 
a future time be omniscient arahats, all those worshipful 
ones, having left behind them the five Hindrances, 
having discerned the defilements of the mind . . . with 
i^llnds firmly fixed on the four Meditations, having 
brought into being the seven^ constituents of knowledge 
as they really are, shall perfectly know the higher, perfect 
knowledge.’ In relating the fate of certain deceased 
disciples, some of whom were only lay adherents, he 
speaks thus: ‘The female^ mendicant Nanda, . . . through 
loss of the five fetters which belong to the lower lot, 

^ Childers, s,v. Orambhagiyo and Uddhambhagiyo, See also the 
passages trom the Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, quoted below. 

^ Mahaparinibbana-Suttam, p. 10; ‘Ye pi te, bhante, bhavissanti 
an%atam addhanain arahanto sammasambuddh^, sabbe te bhagavanto, 
paflca ntvarane pahiya, cetaso upakkilese pahMya, dubbaltkarane 
catusu satipatthdnesu supatitthitacitta satta bojjhaflge yathabhdtam 
bh^vetv^^ anuttaram sammisambodhirii abhisambujjhissanti.’ 

^ The ‘seven elements of knowledge’ {sambojjhango) are men¬ 
tioned in note 2 to p. 119. 

MahUparinibbana-Suttani, p. 16. 
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being appaviUonal ’ (that is to say, being born in a Brahma- 
heaven without parents), ‘ and there becoming extinct, 
is not liable to return from that world. , . , More^ than 
fifty lay adherents . . . having died, having become appari- 
iional through loss of the five fetters of the lower lot, 
having there become extinct, are not liable to return 
from that world. Ninety efficient lay adherents . . . 
through loss of three fetters, from the diminution of greed, 
anger and infatuation, being sahaddgdmlSy having come to 
this world only once more, shall make an end of suffering. 
Five hundred efficient lay devotees . . . having died, 
becoming sotdpannos through the loss of three fetters, not 
being liable to a state of destruction {apdyo), are self- 
controlled, being sustained by perfect knowledge ’ (of the 
Four Noble Truths). 

All this shows the object and aim of Buddhist morality 
to be, not the attainment of holiness, but that of Nirvana. 
We see also how thoroughly Buddha had incorporated 
into his system, though with modifications, the belief Im 
transmigration which was prevalent among the Hindus 
of his day, although this doctrine has been rightly sup¬ 
posed ^ to have formed no part of the original creed of 
the Aryans in any part of the world, but to have been 
borrowed by them in India from the earlier inhabitants^ 
whom they had conquered. 

^ Op, cit,f p. 17. 

^ Vide Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures for i88l, pp. 74, 75. 

^ Some similar explanation accounts for the belief in transmigration 
among the Gauls (Caesar, *De Bello Gallico,’ vi. 14) and other Kelts. 

Pythagoras probably learnt it in the East. Its occurrence in Pindar 
(‘ 01.,’ ii. 57 et seq,) is similarly explained. We find it held also by 
Empedocles, of whom Diogenes Laertius writes: koX ri]P TravroLa 

€tdTf I'diiop Kal ipvrQv ipSi/effOaL" q>7)0'l youp, 

’'JidTj ydp TTOT* iyib y€p6fir}p Kovpds re, /cop^ re, ^ 

Odfj,Pos T*, oUap6s re, Kal d\6s ^fiwvpos 

* De Vit, Phil.,’ lib, viii., cap. ii., § 12. 
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In order to give a fairly complete view of Buddhist 
ethics, we proceed to quote two passages, the former of 
which shows what course should, in Buddha’s opinion, 
be pursued by one who is not a full member of the Order 
and does not wish to become such, while the latter ex¬ 
plains the benefits to be obtained by one who advances 
from one stage to another along the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 

On a certain occasion, we are informed, Buddha was 
living at the city of A].avi in the abode of the demon 
{yakhho) Alavako. This demon, being desirous of instruc¬ 
tion, inquired of Buddha: 

* What is a man’s best possession here (below) ? 

What deed well done brings happiness ? 

What is indeed the sweetest of tastes ? 

What kind of living do they call the best life ?' 


JBelief in the unity and personality of God is the distinguishing 
doctrine of the Semite, belief in or a tendency to pantheism that of 
the Japhethite, and the doctrine of the transmigration of souls dis¬ 
tinguishes the (Hamite or) races of the Old World which belong to 
neither of these stocks.) 

Herodotus also mentions an instance of a similar belief among the 
Metapontines regarding a certain Aristeas of Proconnesus (lib. iv,, 13), 
The author has noticed the belief in transmigration as often occurring 
in the minds of European children of a tender age. Sometimes this is 
shown by their speaking of the time when their parents will become 
their children. 

In the ‘Meno’ (14, 15) Socrates expresses his belief that what Pindar 
says regarding metempsychosis is true, and on it he founds his theory 
that learning is recollecting: ^acrl yb.p dvBpGfirov ctpai 

dBdparop, koX rork reXeurav, 6 5?) dTrodv'ffa’KCLV xaXoOcrt, rork Bk irdXtv 
ytypecrdcu * dTrbWvcrdaL 8' oddiTTore , . . dre odv ij dddvards re 

otfoa Kal ToWdKLS yeyovvta, xal ecopaKvia xal rd evOdbe kclI rd ir ^8ov 
KoX wdvra xp?)/iara, oiK 6 rt od fju£fidd7)KiEP* dxrTe od8h davfjLacrTbr 
Kol Trepl dpenrr)^ Kal irepl dWcop oXbv re cXvax altTrjv dvajj.V'naBrivai H. ye koI 
TTpbrepov ijiriararo. 
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Buddha replied: 

* Faith is man’s best possession here (below), 

The Law well performed brings happiness, 

Truth is indeed the sweetest of tastes. 

Living wisely they call the best life.’ 

The dialogue then proceeds as follows : 

‘ How, then, does one cross the flood (of passion) ? 
How, then, does one cross the ocean (of existence) ? 
How, then, does one overcome suffering ? 

How, then, does one become purified ?’ 

^ By faith one crosses the flood, 

By diligence the ocean; 

By effort he overcomes suffering, 

By understanding he is purified.’ 

*How, then, does one obtain understanding? 

How, then, does he find the treasure ? 

How, then, does he gain fame ? 

How does he weave friendships ? 

(Having gone to) the world beyond this world, 

How does he not grieve hereafter ?’ 

‘ Believing the arahats, 

(Obeying) the T^aw for the obtaining of Nirvana, 

By obedience he obtains understanding, 

He the diligent, the discerning. 

The burden^bearer who does what is becoming 
By exertion finds the treasure; 

By truth he gains fame, 

Giving alms he weaves friendships, 

(Having gone to) the world beyond this world 
Thus he does not grieve hereafter. 

He to whom belong these four qualities 
Of the believer seeking a home,— 

Truth, self-restraint, energy, generosity,— 

He indeed does not grieve hereafter: 

(Having gone to) the world beyond this world, 

Thus he does not grieve hereafter/^ 


^ Samyutta-Nikayo, x. (Yakkha-Samyuttam), § 12, 9-14. 
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The demon was so charmed with this discourse that 
he vowed that he would henceforth wander about from 
village to village and from town to town praising the 
Perfect Buddha. 

The following passage from the Jewel Chapter 
(Ratana«Suttarn) depicts the progress of the monk, and 
shows how he at length attains Nirvana : 

* The end, the absence of desire, the deathless, transcendent (state) 
Which the steadfast Sakya-ascetic attained,— 

With that condition there is nothing equal. . . . 

The purity which the chief Buddha praised, 

That they have styled uninterrupted calm (self-concentration), 

With that calm there is nothing equal. . . . 

Those who with firm purpose are closely attached 
To the precept of Gotamo the devoid-of-desire, 

They have attained AraAa^’-shipy having entered deathlessness. 
Having freely obtained they are enjoying Nirv^a. . . . 

Those who clearly understand the Noble Truths 
Well expounded by the deeply-wise One, 

♦ Although they he very careless 

These do not obtain an eighth birth. . . . 

Immediately upon the attainment of this discernment 
Three conditions become rejected,— 

The heresy of Individuality, and Doubt, 

Like the Rite also, whatever it be; 

And one is released from the Four Destructions 
And is not liable to commit the Six Crimes. . . . 

Although he commit an evil deed, 

Whether by body (act), word or thought, 

That man is not liable to the concealment of it. 

Declared is the non-liability of him who has seen Nirvana. 

The ‘eighth birth’ is spoken of because a novice 
{sama^cYo)y before he becomes a sotdpanno^ has eight births 
into this world to dread. We have seen how the number 
of these births may be diminished. There are, however, 


X Khuddaka-Nikayo, Ratana-Suttain, sll. 4, 5, 7, q-ri. 
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several expressions used in these verses which might 
easily be misunderstood, because a Buddhist uses them 
in a peculiar sense, very different from that which they 
have to a Christian’s mind. The first of these is 
* Purity ’ (siici). The passage we have quoted explains 
this word as meaning the Stoical calm of self-concentra¬ 
tion, or purely abstract meditation. That is to say, this 
purity is not moral purity of deed or thought, but merely 
abstraction from all mundane affairs, the state of one no 
longer affected by pleasure or pain, by grief or passion, 
by longing for life or dread of death. Another word 
which is often translated by ‘purity’ is visuddJii, or un- 
defilement, and of this we are told there are three kinds 
(though others are also mentioned)—to wit, ‘ purity of 
conduct’ [sila-visuddhi), ‘purity of belief’ {ditthi-visuddhi), 
and ‘ purity of mind ’ {citta-visuddhT), The former denotes 
merely the perfect keeping of the precepts of Buddhism,^ 
and so also the other technical terms have a technical 
and philosophical rather than the moral meaning which 
we should be naturally inclined to attach to them. The 
‘Four Destructions’ {cattdro apdyd) are four states of 
suffering, and denote the condition^ of a man born again 
either in hell [naraho), as an animal {tiracchdno), as a 
ghost (peto), and as an evil spirit {aswo). The ‘ Six 
Crimes ’ {cha ahhithdndni) are: matricide, parricide, 
murder of an arahat, murder of a Buddha, causing 
schism in the Community, and following another teacher.^ 
‘ Deathlessness ’ does not denote the immortality of the 
spirit, as we have already seen, but the state of Nirvana ; 
and the latter is so called because after it there is neither 
death nor life, since there is no further birth. In fact, to 

^ Hardy, ‘Manual of Buddhism/ p. 193. 

* Childers, s,v, Apayo. 

® Hardy, * Eastern Monasticism,’ p. 37. 
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our minds, this condition would seem more worthy of the 
title ‘ eternal death ’ than of that of ‘ deathlessness ’ or 
* immortality.’ 

It is evident from this how thoroughly negative in its 
essence Buddhist morality is, as far, at least, as the 
members of the Order are concerned. The lay adherent 
is expected to give alms to the monk, but the monk owes 
no duty to the layman, except to teach him when be 
needs teaching. We find, indeed, ‘universal benevo¬ 
lence ’ enjoined, and the duty of not putting any living 
creature to death, because we know how much they all 
dread it. But we do not find that this benevolence is to 
be exhibited, except in a negative way, by abstaining from 
doing harm. Buddhism does not enjoin the duty of 
comforting the sorrowful, helping the poor (unless they 
be monks), healing or tending the sick, or even performing 
ordinary duties towards parents or children, except, again, 
in the case of those lay adherents who are not regarded as 
in#^.ny real sense Buddhists. In fact, the man who has 
entered on the ‘ Noble Eightfold Path ’ has abandoned 
his relations, as Buddha himself did, and burst asunder 
all the ties which bind him to humanity. Were he to 
devote himself to the discharge of social duties, to ‘ go 
about doing good,’ to ‘ visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affiiction,’ or really to love any of his fellow-beings, 
he would be breaking loose from the rules of the Order, 
and binding himself once more with the bonds which he 
has devoted all his attention to breaking. A monk may 
at any time leave the Order and return home, but to do 
so is to abandon the path that leads to Nirvana. His 
one positive duty is, when travelling about for the 
purpose of collecting alms, to teach men the Law, so 
that all who are capable of understanding it may do so ; 
and, unless they belong to one of the classes who may 

lO 
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not be admitted to the monastic community, may, if they 
please, become members of the Order, and so completely 
useless in their day and generation, privileged idlers in 
this busy world. Certainly, to whatever other advantages 
it may lay claim, Buddhism cannot be said to point out 
the dignity of labour, to teach us that every man has his 
own work to do in the world, or to encourage self-denial 
for the good of others, unless, again, the self-denial be on 
the part of the lay adherent, and the ^ others ' are under¬ 
stood to be Buddhist mendicants. 

The ^ benevolence ’ inculcated in some of the extracts 
which we have given above has been very much belauded 
by various European writers. Inasmuch as it taught 
consideration for the lives of the lower animals, it was 
very much required in the India of ancient times, no 
doubt, as it certainly needs to be inculcated in that 
country to-day. But let us hear Professor Oldenberg’s 
opinion on this subject. 

‘ Some,’ he says,^ ‘ who have endeavoured to brihg 
Buddhism up to Christianity, have given compassionate 
love of all creatures as the kernel of the Buddhist’s pure 
morality. In this there is something of truth. But 
the inherent difference of the two moral powers is still 
apparent. The language of Buddhism has no word for 
the poesy of Christian love, of which that hymn^ of Paul’s 
is full, the love which is greater than faith and hope, 
without which one, though he spoke with the tongue of 
men or of angels, would be a sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal; nor have the realities, in which that poetry 
assumed flesh and blood within the Christian world, had 
their parallel in the history of Buddhism. We may say 

^ ‘ Buddha ’ English translation, p. 292. 

^ r Cor. xiii. 
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that love, such as it displays itself in Buddhist morality, 
oscillating between negative and positive, approaches 
Christian love, without actually touching it, in a way 
similar to that in which the beatitude of the Nirvana, 
though fundamentally wholly different from the Christian 
idea of happiness, does to a certain extent .... swing 
towards it. Buddhism does not so much enjoin on one to 
love his enemy as not to hate his enemy. It evokes and 
cherishes the emotion of friendly goodness and tender¬ 
heartedness towards all beings, a feeling in which the 
motive power is not the groundless, enigmatic self¬ 
surrender of love, but rather intelligent reflection, the 
conviction that it is thus best for ail, and not least the 
expectation that the natural law of retribution will allot 
to such conduct the richest reward.' 

It is one of the greatest and most remarkable defects 
of the Buddhist system of ethics that much less is ex- 
^••joected of the amhat or perfect man than of one who has 
not yet attained that stage. One who is slowly advancing 
*<4long the Noble Eightfold Path must refrain from self- 
indulgence, and to some extent practise self-denial and 
endeavour to assist others. Thus, a lay adherent must 
not only give alms to the Buddhist monks and nuns, but 
he must also support his father and mother, his wife and 
children, and assist his relations if they require his aid. 
But a monk is under no obligation to help anyone but 
himself in any way, except, perhaps, by teaching them 
the Law. The novice is required to perform certain 
duties towards one more advanced in the Law than he 
is himself, but the converse of this rule does not hold 
good. So it is that it is said in the Dhammapadam, in 
describing the class of persons whom Buddha judges 
worthy to be called by the lofty title of Brahman, which 

10—2 
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there practically denotes the highest rank of Buddhist 
mendicants: 

* He who has here overcome both good and evil, both bonds, 

The sorrowless, undefiled, purified man, him I call a Brahman. 

Such a man has escaped, as we see, not only from com¬ 
mitting evil deeds, but from doing good ones. To do 
the latter would be a bond to existence, and therefore 
the perfect man must avoid such conduct. He must be 
indifferent to both alike, just as we have seen that he is 
bidden*'^ to love no one, as well as to hate no one. Strange 
as this may appear to us, it follows naturally from the 
foundation principles of Buddhist morality and their 
essential selfishness. 

We see this illustrated in the case of Buddha himself. 
Certain books of the Pali canon inform us that, when he 
existed in previous births, he practised the 'ten per¬ 
fections ' {dasa pdvamiyo )—that is to say, those ten virtues 
which a (Bodhisattva) Bodhisatto, or one who is in 
future birth to become a Buddha, is bound to manifest in 
his conduct, as a necessary preparation for his ultimately 
attaining Buddhahood. These 'ten perfections’ are: The^ 
perfections of almsgiving, moral conduct, self-abnegation, 
understanding, energy, patience, truth, determination, 
benevolence, and equanimity. Each of these is again 
subdivided into the ordinary virtue of that name, and the 
same virtue in a lower and a higher degree. Thus, the 

^ Dham., si. 412 ; 

‘ Yo’ dha pufti&aii-ca papaSl-ca, ubho .sangam upaccaga, 

Asokam, virajam, suddham, tarn aham brumi brahmanam.’ 

^ Above, Lecture IL, p. 92; Dham., sll. 210-215. 

® ‘ Danaparamita, silaparamita, nekkhamma-paramita, panna-para- 
mita, viriya-paramita, khanti-paramita, sacca-paxamita, adhitthana- 
paramita, metti-f^r metta-)paramiia, iipekha-paramita ’ (Childers^ Pali 
Dictionary, s,v. Parami). 
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* perfection of almsgiving * denotes the ordinary exercise 
of that virtue, but the^ inferior degree signifies the 
bestowal of gifts of an inferior kind, such as gold, 
silver, robes, and treasures; while the superior degree 
of the same perfection is attained by the Bodhisatto who 
bestows on a petitioner gifts of the highest order, things 
which he himself prizes most, and the loss of which he 
will feel most keenly, such as his wife, children, his own 
body, flesh, limbs, bones, blood, sinews, or even life 
itself. The Bodhisatto has to practise each of the thirty 
varieties of virtue thus distinguished from one another. 
Buddha tells us in the Jataham^ the tenth book of the 
Khuddakamikayo, no less than 550 tales of his former 
births, and these are intended to show how he exercised 
these virtues himself during untold ages before his last 
birth into this world as Suddhodano’s son. Another of 
the sacred books of the same collection (the Khuddaka- 
^jaikjyo), called the Cariya-Pitakam, contains in poetical 
form some of the same tales, and others similar. Many 
of these are most absurd, and they show a great 
confusion of the moral sense, often representing the 
Bodhisatto as sacrificing his nearest and dearest to his 
desire to acquire merit for himself by attaining to one of 
the Ten Perfections. This is particularly the case in the 
story of Prince Vessantaro, which we shall give below. 

‘ We cannot refrain from thinking,’ says Professor 
Oldenberg,'^ ‘ that the treatment of beneficence in 
Buddhist morals would have been more sound and less 
prolix if it were not that here a virtue was being handled, 

^ Clough, Sinhalese Dictionary, quoted by Childers {loc. cit.). The 
names of the varieties of the Perfections are formed on the model of the 
three varieties of almsgiving: Dana-paramita, dan-upa-pararaita, and 
dana-paramattha-paramita—the ordinary or general virtue, the lower 
degree, and the highest degree. 

® ‘Buddha/ English translation, pp. 301, 302, note. 
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in a position to practise which the pauper monk could 
scarcely ever be.’ It is quite in accordance with what 
we have said above regarding the defective principles 
of the Buddhist ethical system to find that Siddhattho 
(Siddhartha) Gotamo, when he had once attained the 
position of a Buddha, did not even attempt to show forth 
any of these virtues. These perfections are not intended 
to be sought for their own sakes, in order to reach a 
perfect moral standard and to form a high and noble 
character ; they are to be practised for a time only, and 
from a purely selfish desire to attain Buddhahood. The 
contrast between this and the motive for practising virtue 
set before the Jews as early as Moses’ time, when we 
find Jehovah saying to His people, ‘ Ye shall be holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy,’^ and before us 
Christians, when our Lord says to His disciples, ^ Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect,’2 is as great as it is possible to imagine. ^ 

In order to give some idea of the way in whiclfthe 
canonical books of the Buddhists tell us that Buddha 
practised these virtues in previous existences, we pro¬ 
ceed to quote a few of the many tales to that effect 
contained in the Cariya-Pitakam. Here, for example, 
we are informed that once upon a time Buddha was a^ 

1 Levit. xix. 2 : mnj 

^ Matt. V. 48. ® Cariya-Pitakam, book iii., story vii. 

‘ Kapiraja-cariyam Sattamam. 

* I. Yada abam kapi ^im nadi-kule darl-saye, 

Pilito suipsumarena gamanam na labhami ’bam, 

‘ 2. Yamh’ okase abam tbatva oraptorn patam’ aham, 

Tatth’ accbi sattbu vadbako kumbbilo ruddadassano. 

‘ 3. So mam asamsi, Ebi-ti; abam Emi-ti tarn vadi: 

Tassa mattbakam akkamma parakule patittbabim. 

* 4. Na tassa alikam bbapitam yatba vacarn ak^’ abam: 

Saccena me samo n’ attbi: esa me sacca-parami-ii,’ 
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monkey on the bank of a river, dwelling in a cave^ 
There a crocodile continually lay in wait for him, and 
gave him no peace, pursuing him from one bank of the 
river to the other. Failing to capture the unfortunate 
monkey by any other means, the crocodile commanded 
him to come and give himself up to be eaten. The 
monkey said, ‘ I am coming,’ and then, stepping down on 
his head, reached the farther shore. Buddha boasts that 
he kept his word in this way, and concludes by saying, 

‘ There exists not my like in regard to truth: such is my 
perfection of truth.’ What the disappointed crocodile 
thought about the matter is not stated, if he was dis¬ 
appointed, for the expression ‘ I stood firm upon the 
farther bank ’ may be intended to signify that the monkey 
was devoured by his enemy, and thus crossed the river 
of death.i 

On another occasion Buddha is represented as stating 
tjj^at he was a man called Suvanno Samo, ^the comely 
black man,’ being then, apparently, the god Sakko or 
Indra under that form. The story, which is put into 
Buddha’s own mouth, runs as follows^ : 

‘ When I was Samo in the forest, caused by Sakko to assume that 
appearance, 

I presented myself in friendship on the mountain-slope towards the 
lion and the tiger. * 


^ But if the story thus briefly told in the Cariya-Pimkam is identical 
with either the Sumsumara-Jataka or the V§.narinda-Jataka (Jat., 
ii. 158-160, 278-280), the monkey deceived the crocodile by telling him 
a lie, thereby saving his own life. It is hard, however, for the Western 
reader to understand how thi? proves that in previous births Buddha 
possessed the Perfection of Truth, 

2 Cariya-Pitakam, hook iii., story xiii. 5 found also in the Asiti- 
Nipato. . 

‘ Suvanna-Sama-cariyam. 

‘ I, Samo yada vane a^im Sakkena abhinimmito, 

Pavane siha-vyagghe-ca mettayam upanamayini. 
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With lions, tdgers, panthers, bears and buflFaloes, 

Spotted antelopes, deer, boars, having associated I dwelt in the wood. 
No one dreads me, nor do I fear anyone : 

Upheld by the power of friendship I then rejoice on the mountain- 
slope.’ 

This ‘power of friendship’ or benevolence is, as it 
were, a kind of magical influence which subdues hostility 
in the breasts of men and beasts alike. The Cullavaggo^ 
tells us that Devadatto on one occasion let loose upon 
Buddha a furious elephant named Nalagiri, or ‘ Elephant 
Mountain,’ on account of his enormous size. But the 
monster was completely subdued by this power of 
benevolence which resided in Buddha, and was unable 
to do him any harm. 

Buddha himself, he informs us, on one occasion existed 
in the form of an elephant, and he tells the story to show 
how he possessed and manifested in that state the ‘ Per- 
fection of Moral Conduct ’ (slla-pammita). The tale is 
thus related in the Cariya-Pi^kam^: 

‘ I. When I was an elephant, nourishing ray mother on the mouritain- 
slope, 

Then there is not on earth my like in virtue. 

‘ 2. A forester, having seen me on the mountain-slope, informed the 
King, 

An elephant worthy of thee, great King, dwells in the grove.” 

‘ 3. He has no need of ditch nor of stake-pit: 

Having grasped me by the trunk, (he says,) “ Come hither even 
of thyself. ” 

‘ 2. Siha-vyagghehi dipehi acchehi mahisehi-ca 
Pasadamiga-varahehi parivaretva vane vasiniw 

‘ 3. Na maip koci uttassati na pi bhayami kassaci 
Mettabalen’ upatthaddho ramami pavane tada-ti.’ 

^ Cullavaggo, VII., iii. 12. 

Cariya-Pitakarp, book ii., story i. : ‘Silava-naga-cariyam.’ 
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‘ 4, Having heard that speech of his, the King, too, being glad of heart, 
Sent a well-taught elephant-tamer, clever at teaching. 

^ 5. That elephant-tamer, having gone, in a lotus-pond saw 
Me plucking a water-lily-root as sustenance for my mother. 

‘ 6. Having recognised me, he perceived my virtuous character. 

“ Come, son/’ thus having spoken he seized me by my trunk. 

* 7. My natural bodily strength then 

Was equal and similar to the strength of a thousand elephants 
of to-day. 

'8. If I had been angry at their approaching to seize me, 

I should have been a match lor even their human race (kingdom). 

‘ g. But I, for the sake of keeping the precepts, for the sake of accom¬ 
plishing the Perfection of Moral Conduct, 

Do not in heart oppose one binding me to the stake. 

*10. If they had cut me to pieces there with hatchets and lances, 

I would not have even been angry with them through my dread 
of breaking the precepts.' 

But all this is eclipsed by what Buddha tells us of his 
(»nftuct at another tinae, when, in the birth previous to 
that in which he attained Buddhahood, he became incar¬ 
nated as the Prince Vessantaro/ His mother, Phusati, 
wife of a King named Sahjayo, had in previous births 
been the Queen of Sakko, King of the gods of the lower 
heavens. Sakko had shown his approbation of her by 
granting her ten boons, and all these were summed up in 
her becoming Vessantaro’s mother. Phusati herself was 
celebrated for her almsgiving, and her son followed her 
example. Beginning at the age of eight years, he 
became so generous that he says of himself: * I would^^ 
give away my heart, my eye, my flesh, too, and my 
blood also; I would give my body, if, requesting, anyone 

^ Cariya-Pitakam, book i., story ix. 

Op. cit,y si. 13: 

* Hadayam dadeyyarri, cakkhum, manisam pi ruhiram pi-ca 
Daddeyyarn kayam yacetva yadi koci yacaycm mama.’ 
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were to ask me.’ One day the Brahmans came to hipa 
when he was going out to give alms, mounted on a 
beautiful and incomparable white elephant, the value of 
which was enhanced by the fact that he was supposed to 
be an emblem of good fortune. They told him that there 
were many people famine-stricken in the country, and 
begged him to give them his elephant as alms. The 
Prince gladly complied. But the people of the land 
were incensed at the loss of the elephant, and banished 
Vessantaro from the country, ordering him to depart to 
the Crooked Mountain. Asking as a final boon per¬ 
mission to give a great feast to the Brahmans, Vessantaro 
departed from his palace in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, accompanied only by his affectionate, wife. 
Princess Maddi, and his two little children, a boy named 
Jali, and a little daughter called Kanhajina. Very soon, 
however, the Prince gave away his chariot and horses. 
He then turned to his wife and said : ‘ Do^ thou, Mad^ 
take Kanha—this younger sister is light; I shall take 
Jali, for that little brother is heavy.’ As they went along 
they inquired of those whom they met the way to the 
mountain, but were distressed at hearing that it was very 
far away. ‘ IF the children see fruit-bearing trees on 
the mountain-slope, the children weep for those fruits. 
Those broad trees, planted in the ground, having seen 
the children weeping, bowing down of themselves, 
approach the little ones,’ much to the astonishment of 
Maddi. The demons {yakkhos)^ out of compassion for 

^ L<k, ciu^ si. 29. 

2 Z/7^. sll. 34, 35 : - 

‘ Yadi passanti pavane darika phalite dume, ‘ 

tesaip phalanam hetumhi uparodanti dirika. 

Rodante ddrike disva ubbidha vipula duma, 

Sayam ev’ onamitvana iipagacchanti darike.’ 
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the children, shortened the road, and the royal party 
reached their destination at sunset. Sakko then caused 
a wonder-working sage called Vissukammo to prepare 
for them a dwelling-place hollowed out of the mountain¬ 
side. * Having^ pierced into the quiet, noiseless declivity, 
we four persons dwell there within the mountain. Both 
Maddi the Princess, both Jali and Kanhajina, then abide 
in the cell, soothing one another’s sorrow. Guarding the 
children, I am not desolate in the hermitage. Maddi 
brings fruit; she feeds>us three persons.’ But this quiet 
life was soon to be put an end to, and that through what 
Vessantaro regarded as most virtuous conduct on his 
part. ‘ When^ I dwelt in the hermitage,’ says Buddha, 
^ a traveller came to me. He asked for my little children, 
for both Jali and Kanhajina. Having seen the beggar 
who had come, mirth arose within me. Having taken 
both children, I gave them then to the Brahman. When 
I had abandoned my own children to the Brahman 

1 cit,, sll. 43-45. 

2 Op. cii.i sll. 46-53 : 

* Pavane vasamanassa addhiko maip upagami, 
ayici puttake may ham Jalikaph^jine c’ubho, 

Y 4 cakam upagatam disva^ haso me upapajjatha : 
ubho putte gahetv^na ad^si brahmane tadL 
Sake puite cajantassa y^cake brahmane yada, 
tadapi pathavi kampi Sineruvanavatamsak^. 

Pun ad eva Sakko oruyha hutva brahmapasannibho 
aydci mam Maddidevim silavatim patibbatam. 

Maddim hatthe gahetvana, udakafljalim puraya, 
pasannamanasaftkappo tassa Maddim adas’ aham. 

Maddiyi dlyamtn^a gagane deva paraodita, 
tadapi pathav! kampi Sineruvanavatamsaka. 

J^likaphajinam dhitam Maddidevim patibbatam 
cajjamano na cintesim bodhiya yeva karana. 

Na me dessa ubho putta, Maddi devi na dessiya, 
sabbahhulam piyam mayharp tasma, piye adas’ aham. 
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beggar, then, too, the earth with Mount Meru and its 
banyan-woods trembled. Even once more Sakko, having 
descended in the likeness of a Brahman, and having 
offered sacrifice, asked me for the Princess Maddi, the 
virtuous, the devoted. Taking Maddi by the hand, and 
filling with water the hollow of her joined hands, I gave 
Maddi to him with pleased resolution of mind. When 
Maddi was being given away, the gods in the sky were 
joyful; then, too, the earth with Mount Meru and its 
banyan - woods trembled. Abandoning Jali and my 
daughter Kanhajina and the devoted Princess Maddi, I 
regarded it not, just for the sake of (obtaining) Buddha- 
hood. Not hateful to me were both the children, the 
Princess Maddi was not hateful; (but) omniscience was 
dear to me, therefore did I give away my dear ones.' 

Nothing in the whole of the Three Pitakas affords a 
better illustration of the system of ethics inculcated by 
Buddha. It is not to the purpose to urge that the event^ 
here mentioned never really occurred. Buddha seemed 
to believe that they had, and he related this story as a 
proof (not of his folly and inhumanity, but) of his having 
completely carried out all that was necessary to the 
attainment of the * Perfection of Almsgiving.’ Nor was 
ail this done out of pity for those in distress. He tells us 
candidly that when he was Prince Vessantaro he gave 
up all things and sacrificed his virtuous and devoted wife 
and his little children merely for the sake of obtaining 
an advantage for himself. The perversion of the moral 
sense which this story demonstrates is one of the most 
marked and all-pervading characteristics of the whole 
of Buddha’s moral code. Those who know modern 
Buddhism best declare that the immorality^ and in- 

^ *The Sinhalese are reported by a Commissioner who came to 
inquire into the criminal statistics of the island to stand first on the 
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humanity which now characterize the followers of that 
faith have caused it to be despised by many in China and 
Japan, as well as in other countries where it still prevails. 


list of homicides “perhaps in the worid’” (Copleston, ‘Buddhism,’ 
p. 482, quoting Report on Administration of Police, etc., in Ceylon, 
by A. PI. Giles, Officiating Deputy Inspector - General of Police, 
Bengal). See the whole subject of Buddhist morals in Ceylon dealt 
with by Bishop Copleston, op, at., p. 481 et seq. 

In the ‘ Circular in Connection with the Chinese Emergency,’ issued 
by the Buddhists of Japan, and dated October ii, 1900, the theory is 
tacitly accepted that the Buddhists in China have taken a leading part 
in the Boxer movement there. The Japanese Buddhists say that they 
have ‘perceived, with no small regret, that Buddhism in China has so 
completely declined as to have lost all vestige of influence upon the 
morals of men’ {C.M.S, Intelligencer, February, 1901, p. ii8). 

In his edition of the ‘ Lalita-Vistara ’ (Introduction, p, ii et seq,\ 
Rajendralala Mitra, speaking of one of the books of the Nepalese 
Buddhist Canon, writes thus: ‘ The seventh is named “ Tath^ata 
Guhyaka,” otherwise called “ Guhya-samagha,” or “a collection of 
Secrets.” ... As a Tan trie composition of the esoteric kind, it has 
all the characteristics of the worst specimens of Sakta works of that 
type. The professed object, in either case, is devotion of the highest 
kind—absolute and unconditional—at the sacrifice of all worldly attach¬ 
ments, wishes, and aspirations; but in working it out theories are 
indulged in and practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting 
and horrible that human depravity could think of, and compared to 
which the worst specimens of Holiwell Street literature of the last 
century would appear absolutely pure. A shroud of mystery alone 
serves to prevent their true characters being seen, but divested of it 
works of the description would deserve to be burnt by the common 
hangman. Looking at them philosophically, the great wonder is that 
even a system of religion so pure and so lofty in its aspirations as 
Buddhism could be made to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and 
practices. . . . The first chapter opens with details about various 
kinds of Samadhi, or meditation appropriate for the higher order of 
the Buddhist clergy. .... In the fifth are detailed the characteristics 
and qualifications necessary for a neophyte to undertake certain forms 
of secret worship, and among the practices enjoined which promote 
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Even the excellence of some of its precepts, therefore, 
could not save Buddhism from extinction^ in India itself, 
the land of its birth. Buddha could appeal to no motive 
in men other than selfishness. Even the very virtues 
which he inculcated upon others were not in general, 
he taught, incumbent upon the highest classes of his 
followers, nor does he seem to have even practised them 
himself—at least in this life. Whatever is good in 
Buddhist ethics is due to the light of conscience and 
reason, which even a false philosophy could not entirely 
extinguish. And the existence of such teaching as to 
the value, for instance, of truth, chastity, benevolence, 
and self-denial, should encourage us disciples of Christ 
to toil for the evangelization of the Buddhist world, feel¬ 
ing assured that the ‘ Light which lighteth every man 


the attainment of perfection, debauchery of the most bestial character, 
not even excepting mothers, sisters, and daughters, is reckoned as most^ 
essential. . . . The sixth is devoted to secret mantras, like the Vlja 
mantras of the Tantras, to meditation of mystic diagrams, and to 
training necessary for such meditation. . . . The means of attaining 
perfection, described in the next chapter, are not to be austerity, 
privations, and painful, rigorous observances, but the enjoyment of all 
the pleasures of the world, and the way[s] in which some of the 
pleasures are described are simply revolting.’ The same writer goes 
on to give some further details which are too vile to be transcribed 
here, and proves what he says by quoting certain verses of this book in 
the original Sanskrit. This shows what the much-bepraised * Esoteric 
Buddhism ’ of India really was, and makes it clear that it is not only 
in modern times that the corruptions of Buddhism have produced 
immorality; for there can be no doubt that these evil theories and 
practices were quite alien to the original teaching of Buddha. 

^ Cf^ Mon. Williams, ‘Buddhism,’ p. 162 et seq.; Barth, ‘Religions 
of India,’ pp. 132-138. Barth says (p. 136); ‘ Everything . . . tends 
to prove that Buddhism became extinct from sheer exhaustion, and that 
it is in its own inherent defects we must especially seek for the causes 
of its disappearance.’ 
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coming into the world has not left Himself without a 
witness even in the hearts of men whose judgment an 
atheistic philosophy has perverted—and many of whom^ 
we may well believe, unconsciously perhaps, but none 
the less really, thirst for the living God, of whom Buddha 
could teach them nothing—who claims all souls^ as 
His own, and gave His Son to redeem them unto Him¬ 
self. 

^ John i. 9 ; to 0 t 3 s to dX7)dLv6v 6 iravra dpSpcairov 

4px6fJi€PoP els TOP KdcTfioPs 

a Ezek. xyiii. 4: mEySfin-'?3 JH 


LECTURE IV 

BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


‘ O Father, touch the East, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.’ 

Tennyson ; In MemQria77i^ xxx. 

Ildi/ra So/ci/idfere, to koKov Karix^re {i Thess. v. 21), 

H aving now briefly considered the main philo¬ 
sophical dogmas and the ethics of Buddhism, it 
is our purpose in the present lecture to inquire 
what is the exact relation between Buddhism 
Christianity, and in especial the Christianity of the 
New Testament. The subject naturally divides itself 
into three parts: First, a comparison between some of 
the distinguishing features of Buddhism and those of 
the Christian faith ; second, a contrast between them in 
certain very important points; and, third, an investiga¬ 
tion of the question whether Buddhism has had any 
influence upon Christianity either originally or in later 
times. 

I. In comparing Buddhism with Christianity we per¬ 
ceive that Buddha’s teaching contains much thought and 
not a little truth. We may learn much, too, from even 
the failures and the errors of this philosophy. Buddha 
thought that, without any Divine assistance, he could 
explain to men how they ought to live, and at what they 
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ought to aim. But besides this, talking, as he errone¬ 
ously thought, his intuition as his guide, he made asser¬ 
tions regarding matters of physical science, as well as 
concerning mental and moral subjects. In reality, he 
was for the most part accepting—at least, in general—the 
commonly received opinions of his time regarding these 
secondary matters, as he held them to be. It is patent 
to all that what he taught was entirely erroneous in 
reference to such matters as geography and astronomy, 
and we can hardly wonder that he failed to solve the 
problems which concern man’s ultimate goal and the 
reason of his existence, the cause and cure for suffering, 
the nature of sin, the existence of the Ego, the immor¬ 
tality of the spirit, and, deepest of all, man’s relation to 
God. Knowing, and caring to know, nothing of God, 
Buddha failed to discover any adequate motive, except a 
selfish one, to which to appeal in endeavouring to prevail 
upon men to walk in the path which he laid down for 
He urges them to toil without ceasing, and to 
deny themselves the innocent as well as the guilty 
pleasures of the world, in order that they may ultimately 
gain deliverance from suffering. This is essentially a 
selfish motive. Yet Buddha perceived that selfishness, 
the desire to gain a coveted object for one’s self, con¬ 
stitutes a bond to existence and consequent misery. 
Even desire to live long in one of the higher heavens 
of which he speaks is condemned on this ground. More¬ 
over, in his philosophy, the Self, the Ego, the dtmd (Pali 
attd), does not really exist. Hence his teaching is self¬ 
contradictory. Experience shows that any form of 
selfishness is a hindrance to one’s spiritual progress. 
We need something higher than self-interest to appeal to 
in order to call into operation those higher and nobler 
feelings and impulses which are inborn in every man, 

II 
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and which are rarely completely extinguished in this life, 
even in the most vicious and abandoned of our fellow- 
creatures. In a word, the only thing that can lift a man 
out of himself and make him capable of heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and true nobility of character, is Love. 

‘Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out 
of sight. 

But this love, to be perfect, should be directed to Him 
that is perfect; and love to the parent can be awakened 
in the heart of the child only by the child’s experience of 
a father’s, a mother’s, love to it. Hence the Apostle tells 
us, ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us ;’2 and he reminds us of the only way in which it 
was possible for us to learn to love God, by saying, ‘We . 
love because He first loved us.’^ This, and not selfish¬ 
ness, not the desire to escape from temporal or etern^ ]^^— 
misery, not even the longing for happiness here or here¬ 
after, is the mainspring of all of the noblest and truest 
Christian efforts. We cannot wonder that Buddha knew 
nothing of this, but we can see how ignorance of this 
grand truth rendered his teaching a failure, and made his 
philosophy contradict itself. Not having the key to 
unlock the mystery of human existence, it is no marvel 
that the mass of human suffering not only appalled him, 
but proved to him a mystery incapable of solution. He 
could see nothing in existence, in any form of existence, 
but misery. Existence itself seemed to him therefore 
an evil, unmeaning, leading to no goal, requiring to be 

^ Tennyson, ‘Locksley Hall,’ 

I John iv. lo: ’E*' rotJry iarlv ij ayd^ryj^ o^x Ijyairi^a-afAey 

rby Oc6v, dXX’ ore o.^bs Tj/ms. 

* I John iv. 19 : 'H/eets dya.TrCjfjLev^ Srt aOrds TrpCtTos ’fjya.Tnjorev 
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‘ extinguished ’ as soon as possible. Peace and rest could 
be attained only through the cessation of being. Holding 
that all things are bound together in the chain of causa¬ 
tion, he was far from grasping the fact that there is a 
Divine, ‘ Eternal Purpose in all things, overruling all 
things for good, bringing good out of evil,^ and bound 
ultimately to triumph and be accomplished. Buddha 
knew not 

‘ That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.^ 

Nay, rather, to Buddha all things seemed aimless and 
purposeless, since Nature was self-originated, or, if not, 
had originated in such a way that it in no wise concerned 
mankind to know the secret of its origin. Hence he 
made no effort to investigate the origin of anything 
except that of the dread fact of Suffering. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the solution of this problem 
which he enunciated was incorrect. He closed his eyes 
to all that was good and beautiful in the world, de¬ 
liberately choosing rather to view and meditate upon all 
that was loathsome and disgusting. Buddha perceived 
the truth afterwards expressed in the first clause of 
the Apostle’s dictum, ‘ The things which are seen are 

^ Epb. iii. II : . . . Karii Tp6$€(rtv rwv aldipojv iiroiTjcrev ip r(fi 'KpcffTtf, 

Hence Tennyson sings of the 

‘ One far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.’ 

‘ In Memoriam.’ 

2 «O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.’ 

Ibid. 


> Ibid.y liv. 
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temporal but he could never rise—even as far as his 
philosophical predecessors in India itself had done in 
their theories about the the payamdtmd, and the 

puyushaJ^ —^in the direction of the apprehension of what 
St. Paul says in the concluding clause of the verse, ‘ The 
things which are not seen are eternal.’® 

This affords us one example out of many of the half- 
truths to be found in Buddha’s teaching. We now pro¬ 
ceed to mention a few more. 

Buddha perceived and taught, as clearly and forcibly, 
perhaps, as anyone else has ever done, that man cannot 
find on earth and in earthly things alone the satisfaction 
of the spiritual needs of which he is dimly conscious, and 
that true and abiding peace and happiness for which he 
yearns. In his address to his followers quoted in our 
first lecture,^ he informs us that he himself left his home 
and all its pleasures because he had learnt how unsatis¬ 
factory and transitory are all earthly joys and sens q g.L 
pleasures. In this he was wiser far than the old Assyrian 
epicure who, as the ancient story has it, caused to be 
engraved on his statue near Anchial^ the words, ‘ Eat, 

^ 2 Cor. iv. l8: Ti ykp ^Xewdfj^va irpbcrKaipa, Cf, Dhammapadaria, 
cap. XX,, si. 277 : 

* Sabbe sanikhira anicc^ ti, yadi pann^ya passati, 

Atha nibbindati dukkhe ; esa maggo visttddhiy^.’ 

Cf. also Mahdparinibbana-Suttaip, cap. vi., p. 62 : 

‘ Anicca vata sankhari uppadavayadhammino, 

UppajjitvS. nirujjhanti; tesarp v6pasamo sukho ti.’ 

2 Cf. Isvara - Krishna’s ‘ Sankhya-K^rik^’ passim. Though very 
different in every way, yet the Platonic theory of ideas is another 
instance of a philosophy rising to the conception of the eternal reality 
of the unseen. 

® 2 Cor. iv. 18 : rk fiij alikvia. 

* Lecture I., pp. 20, 21. 
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drink, and indulge in sensual pleasure, for all the rest is 
not worth so much as thaf ^—the ‘ that' denoting a snap 
of the fingers. Buddha’s pessimism was as deep as, but 
more reasonable and nobler far than, that of some of the 
Hebrews of Isaiah’s day, and of many of the Greeks of 
later times, whose motto was, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,’^ or than that which lurks beneath the 
Horatian sentiment 

* Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
-distas ; carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.’ 

If we may believe the statements attributed to him in 
the ‘ Buddhavamso elsewhere, Buddha had tasted of 
luxury and pleasure, and had learnt therefrom (as another 
Eastern sage of still earlier date had learnt from his 
own experience) to say Vanity of vanities, ail is vanity.’^ 

This is related regarding a statue, supposed to be that of Sar- 
danapalus (Assur-bani-pal), not far from Tarsus. A similar one at 
Nineveh was by some ascribed to Sardanapalus, by others to the fabled 
Ninus (‘Goal of the Human Race,’ p, 48). The Nastikas of ancient 
India (denounced in Bhagavadgitt, xvi. 6 seq,), and especially the 
Cirvaka and Lokdyata sects, had a saying: * So long as life lasts, 
delight thyself and live well; when once the body is reduced to ashes, 
it will revive no more’ (Barth, ‘Religions of India,’ pp. 85, 86; 
cj\ Maitri Upanishad, vii. 9, and the first chapter of Siyapa’s ‘Sarva- 
dar§ana-sangraha ’). 

^ Isa. xxii. 13, quoted in i Cor. xv. 32 ; cf, : 

JB ^ fi. Si- 

* Horace, ‘ Odes,’ lib. i., Ode xi. 

^ Buddhavaipso, xxvi., slL 14, 15; Ahg. Nik., quoted in notes 
to Lecture I., p. 15. 

® Eccles. i, 2 *, cf, Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ldng, III., xiv., 1146: ‘He 
saw that all was empty and vain, alike, with no dependence, like the 
plantain or the bubble ’ (S. Beal’s translation in ‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,* vol. xix., p. 160). 
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But Buddha was never able to counterbalance this half- 
truth, as Solomon was, by pointing to that which is not 
vanity, to that which renders earthly life precious and 
noble, to that which shows man for what end and aim 
he was created and preserved : ‘ This is the end of the 
matter; all has been heard: fear God and keep His 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of man. For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
hidden thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.’i 
Nor was it of earthly joys alone that the vanity was 
patent to Buddha. He knew that even the fabled joys 
of the age-long existences in the numerous heavens of 
which he spoke could not of themselves satisfy the 
human heart.^ They were all unstable, he taught, 
bound some day to come to an end,^ and their very 
■transitoriness prevented them from rendering happy 
either man or gods. While, therefore, worldliness is 
vain, ‘other-worldliness,’ too, is useless and worse tbwi^ 
useless. But he did not know what is the secret of true 
happiness; he could not gain or give any peace higher 
than that which the world offers, or that baseless 
equanimity which he told his disciples they might obtain 
by weaning themselves from all things earthly, and 
becoming with Stoic fortitude indifferent alike to pleasure 
and pain, to good and evil. How far does his teaching 
in this respect fall short of that of the Light of the World 
and of His gracious promise, which, as many of us 
doubtless know by experience, He fulfils to His people : 

‘ Peace I leave with you; My peace I give unto you: 

^ Eccles. xii. 13, 14, Revised Version. 

® ‘ Api dibbesu k^mesu ratup so nidhigacchati; 

Ta^ihakkhayarato hoti samm^ambuddhasavako/ 

Dham., si. 187. 

^ ‘ Sabbe sankhar^ anicci ’ (Dham,, si. 277). 
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not as the world giveth, give I unto you.’^ ‘These 
things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation : but be of good 
cheer ; I have overcome the world, 

One of the most valuable of all Buddha’s half-truths is 
to be found in what he so continually repeats regarding 
the deep importance of our conduct here. We have 
already seen that he teaches that a man must^ either 
here or in some future state, ‘ eat the fruit of his deeds, 
whether good or ill. He held that no power, human or 
Divine, could undo what had once been done, could 
prevent a man from receiving to the full the good or evil 
consequences of every single act. No repentance, no 
rites or ceremonies, no degree of asceticism, no number 
of good deeds, would suffice to obliterate a single evil 
act. Of course, there is a terrible truth underlying all 
this, and one which we Christians are sometimes in great 
danger of forgetting. Peter’s repentance could not to all 

^ John xiv. 27: 'Blpi^PTjv eip'^VTjv r^v dldiopu hfuv' 

0 ^ KadCis 6 Kdtrfios dL8<jja-iVj^ iyCi) 8l8u}jju i/puv, 

2 John xvi, 33. 

^ Lecture II., pp. 75, 78; cf. the following verses of the Dhamma- 
padaip : 

* Carantj bala dumtnedha amitten6va attan^ 

Karont^ p^pakaip kammaip, yam hoti katukapphalai^i.’ 

81 . 66. 

‘ Madhuvd mahnatt balo, y^va p^paip na paccati: 

Yadi-ca paccati p^paip, atha bilo dukkhai^i nigacchati.’ 

81 . 69. 

Papo pi passatl bhadraip, y^va papaip na paccati; 

Yad^-ca paccati papaip, atha pipo p^pini passati: 

Bhadro pi passati papaip, 

Yava bhadraip na paccati 5 
Yad^-ca paccati bhadraip, 

Atha bhadro bhadr^ni passati.’ 

Sll. 119, 120. 

Cf, also sll. 15-17, 127, 137-140, 219, 220. 
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eternity undo his denial of his Master. David’s con¬ 
fession of his sin, though we are told that God forgave 
him, did not secure him from the punishment—the loss 
of his child, and the other family troubles of after-years. 
Not all the piety of John Newton’s later years could 
obliterate the dark record against him in reference to his 
early connexion with the slave-trade. Nor is it possible 
even to imagine the possibility of entirely undoing any 
deed, good or bad, that has ever been done since the 
world began. Holy Scripture teaches us this in the 
clearest and most decisive language. ' Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his own flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.’^ 

But though our reason fails to find any remedy for 
this terrible state of things, yet we feel, as Buddha felt, 
that there miist be a remedy of some kind, else not mer^i^ 
pessimism, but the blackest despair, would drive the 
thoughtful man to madness. Buddha, however, was 
unable to explain how there cm be any remedy. He 
taught that, perhaps after innumerable ages and world- 
cycles spent in hell, perhaps in a briefer period, though 
one sufiiciently long, the suffering which was the ‘ fruit ’ 
of evil-doing would work itself out. Horn this was 
possible, how each deed was to be prevented from per¬ 
petuating its consequences to all. eternity, he failed to 
explain, and no wonder, for reason seems to give no 
encouragement to the hope that evil will ultimately 
come to an end of itself. Reason and Scripture, on the 

^ Gal. vi. 7, 8: TrXavciaOe^ Bebs ob fxvKrrjplI'eTai. d <yb>p 

(nrelp-Q &ydp{a7roSf tovto Kal Bep[<rer 8tl 6 (Tiretpiav ds; rTjv (xdpKa ^avroD iK 
ffapfcds depicrct (pdopdv, 6 5 b (TTrelpcop els rb irvedpa iK roO irveCfLaros 
Beplca ^tarjv ald^viop. 
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contrary, lead ns rather to believe that character tends 
to final permanence in good or evil. ‘ He that is filthy, 
let him be made filthy still: and he that is righteous, let 
him do righteousness still: and he that is holy, let him 
be made holy still.’^ 

But the Bible, though not fully explaining the whole 
of this mysterious subject, introduces two most important 
factors into the problem, which materially affect its 
solution, and lead us to look forward with trustful hope 
to the time when ‘ the first things *2 shall have ‘ passed 
away,’ when evil shall have been finally overcome, and 
God’s will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
These two factors are: (i) the existence of an All-Wise 
and All-Loving God and Father, and (2) the fact of an 
Atonement. The former fact Buddha ignored and tacitly 
denied; the latter he seems to have denied in so many 
words.^ He could not, therefore, see the possibility of 
being overruled for good, as we perceive took place 
when the most terrible crime ever committed in the 
world (the conduct of the Jews in handing over God’s 
only Son, their promised Messiah, to death) was turned 
into the means of salvation for the whole human race» 
But when we recognise this, when we observe that 
Stephen’s martyrdom won St. Paul for Christ, and was 
the means used by God for the conversion of the Gentiles 
not only in Europe but in all the world ; when we notice 
that Augustine’s very sins made him, when he repented, 

^ Rev. xxii. n : '0 ddiKCiy ddiKTjtrdro) Kal 6 ^virapbs fnrravdifyna 
/cal 6 8iKaios 5iKaio<rdv7}v Tronjcrdrca /cal h &yios dyiwxSiiTca fri. 

2 Rev. xxi. 4: Tct irpSiTa dTnjXdav, 

® Dhammapadarpi, si. 165 : 

‘ Attana va katarp papaip. attana sartikilissati, 

Attana akataip papaip attana va visujjhati; 

. Suddhi asuddhi paccaitarp nanKo annarp visodhaye.’ 
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more helpful to sinners than the holiest and most spotless 
angeP could ever be, then we at least are able to believe, 
even ‘ where we cannot prove,’ that good will finally 
triumph, and that ‘ for evil ’ there will, when God’s pur¬ 
pose is accomplished, be ‘ so much good more,’^ Buddha 
felt, as did j^schylus,^ that an evil deed brings its 
own punishment to the evil-doer; he could say, as did 
Horace, ‘ Nemo malus felix,’ and this he most clearly 
taught. But the other, the compensating half of the 
truth, which Reason demands, and yet cannot explain or 
prove, he knew not. 


^ ‘ I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.* 

* In Memoriam/ i. 

^ ‘ What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in heaven a perfect round. . . . 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue 
thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized ?’ 

Browning, ‘ Abt Vogler.’ 

® iEschylus, passim — e,g,: 


To dvcrcrepks ykp ipyov 

fxerk fjL^v irKeLova rlKTei, 5 ’ eUdrcL yevv^, 

‘ Agam.,’ vv. 757-760. 

T6 rot KOLKov TToddms ^px^rai ^poroLS, 

Kal T dfiwXdKTjfia rtf irepuivTt ttiv difuv, 
dp^s ZIktjv dvav^Qv, oifX opcopL^VTjv, 
edSom Kal arelxovri Kal KaOTjfidytp * 
oird^et d6xiMoy, &\\o6* Herrepoy' 
o6k iyKa\d7rT€L vi>^ KaKUfs Glpya^fiivov, 

^1, rt 6’ dv Troths dcLvhv, 6p^p TLvd, 

.^schylus, quoted by Dionysius 
apud Theophilum ‘ ad Autolycuto,* ii. 37. 
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Buddha also proclaimed the fact that men should 
strive to burst the fetters^ which tend to bind them to 
this transitory world. He held that ‘ Life is real, life is 
earnest/ but could not realize that ‘ the grave is not its 
goal .’2 On the contrary, he taught that death is the end 
towards which all existence tends—in fact, that ‘ ex¬ 
tinction ’ should be sought as the best thing of all for all 
beings, high and low. He had a conviction of the exist¬ 
ence of the expedient, rh wpeTrov, though the higher idea of 
the good, TO KaXov, was beyond him. He taught the 
propriety of entertaining a feeling of universal kindliness 
even to the lower animals,® though the confusion in his 
system between the beast^ and the human made him 
unable to distinguish properly between the guilt of 
murder and the act of, even unconsciously, putting to 
death the humblest form of animal life. To him there 
would have been no meaning in what even Greek 
-philosophers^ held regarding a likeness between God and 
man; much less could he conceive of man as created in 
the image of God.^ He acknowledged—as did Socrates'^ 

^ Dhammapadaixi, sll. 397, 398: 

* Sabba-sairiyojanatp. chetva yo ve na paritassati, 

Sangatigai?! visamyuttarji, tarn ahaip brumi brahmairiaip, 
Chetva nandhim varattafi-ca, 

Sandanaip sahanukkamarp, 

Ukkhittapalighaip buddharp, 

Tam aham brumi brahmanarp.’ 

® Longfellow. 

® In the Metta-Suttaip, the Karaniyamettasuttaip, etc. 

^ Lactantius well says; ‘ Hominum atque mutorum vel solum, vel 
certe maximum in relligione discrimen est* (‘Instt. Div.,* lib, II,, 
cap. iii.). ’ 

* Pindar, ‘Nem.,’ vi. i, 2 {vide p. 108). ® Gen. i. 27. 

^ Plato, ‘Apol. Soc.’; Xenophon, ‘Memorabilia Soc.’; cf, Plato, 
‘ De Legibus,’ iv. ; Tf/uos }ikv 5 ^ Kal 6 dSiKwv ‘ 6 5 ^ p.y}S^ iTnrp^irujv 
TOts ddiKovciv d 5 iK€iv, irXioy ij dnrXaffias TifMjs eKelvov. 
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—that one should not cherish a feeling of revenge,^ and 
return evil for evil, but he can hardly be said to have 
reached the height of the second part of the Apostolic 
precept, ‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.The precept, Render not ‘ evil for evil, or 
reviling for reviling,’® may be paralleled in the Buddhist 
Scriptures,^ but the continuation, ‘ but contrariwise 
blessing,’ cannot. Buddha held, as did Confucius, that 
‘ Reciprocity was a good thing as between man and 
man ; but the Golden Rule of Christ, bidding us do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us ^—that 
rule which even in its negative form the Emperor 
Alexander Severus"^ admired so much, when he learnt it 
from the Christians,'that he had it inscribed in his palace 
.and proclaimed aloud by the crier—was as far from 
dawning upon him as it was from being discovered 
by any other of the philosophers of antiquity.® Self- 
sacrifice he inculcated as one of the ten principal virtues 

^ Dhammapadaip, sH. 3-5. 

^ Rom. xii. 21; cf. verses 14, 17 ; Matt. v. 44 et seq. The nearest 
parallel to this in the Three Pitaka.s is Dham., si. 223, quoted above, 
p. 123. 

^ I Pet. iii. 9. 

^ Dham., sll 3-5, 133, 134. 

^ Confucian ‘ Analects,’ book XV., cap. xxiii. 

® Matt. vH, 12. 

^ ‘Clamabatque ssepius, quod a quibusdam sive ludseis sive Chris- 
tianis audierat, et tenebat; idque per prseconem quum aiiquem emen- 
daret, dici iubebat, “Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris.” Quam 
sententiam usque adeo dilexit, ut et in Palatio et in publicis operibus 
prtescribi iuheret ’ (vElii Lampridii ‘Alexander Severus,’ li.). The 
coEjmand in this negative form is apparently taken from Christian 
writers [cf, Augustine, ‘De Doct. Christiana,’ lib. iii.). 

8 Perhaps the nearest to the Golden Rule are the words attributed 
to. Aristotle, of whom it is said that, when asked, IIws hv rois 4>LXots 
Tpoff<f>epoifi€$a^ he replied, 'Os hv aj 5 roi)s ijjjuv Trpocrq>ipe<r6cu 
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relating many absurd stories^ of how he practised it in 
former states of existence; but even in such tales as 
these we find that he and the other purely fictitious earlier 
Bodhisattos and Buddhas^ whom he holds up to our 
admiration in this particular, thought nothing of sacri¬ 
ficing others—their wives and children,^ for example—in 
order to practise this virtue and gain merit for them¬ 
selves. 

So we might go on almost indefinitely, showing how 
Buddha taught a considerable number of half-truths, but' 
in a form so imperfect, and so mixed with serious error, 
that they were in many instances productive of harm 
rather than of good. But one other example of this 
must suffice. 

Perceiving to some extent the evils arising from 
sensuality, Buddha not only discouraged licentiousness 
among his followers, but went so far as to denounce 
married life as a low and evil thing. His disciples had 
to dedicate themselves to a life of complete celibacy, not 
because Buddha held that such a life was Jioluv than any 
other—for the idea of holiness can hardly be said to exist 
in Buddhism—but because a celibate® was more free 
from all human ties, and therefore less bound to exist- 


(Diogenes Laertius, lib.'V., cap. i., § ii). Thales, when asked, IIws 
dpicrra koX ^iKathTara. ^idjcraifiev; replied, ’Eiv S, rots dXXots iTnT^piQfjLeVf 
avTol dpQ/xep {op. cit., lib. I,, cap, i., § 9). 

^ Cf. the Cariya-Pitakaip and the Jatakaip,/^jnw. 

^ Cf. the story of Vessantaro, quoted in Lecture IIL 
^ Dham,, sll. 287-289, 294, 295, 330, and especially Dham., 345, 
346 (from Kosala-Samyuttaip, cap. i., x., 3): 

‘ Na taqi dalhaqi bandhanam ahu dhira, 

\'ad ayasaipr darujain, pabbajah-ca: 

Sarattaratta manikundalesu, 

Puttesu, daresu-ca, ya aptkha. 
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ence, than the family man, the householder. It is not 
surprising to learn that this attempt to ‘ drive out nature 
with a pitchfork has failed, resulting among the 
Buddhist monks‘^ of Japan and China to-day in very 
gross immorality, just as a similar attempt in the Greek 
and Roman Churches has done only too frequently in 
Europe. 

2. We now proceed to contrast Buddhism with Chris¬ 
tianity in some of the many particulars in which the 
difference is not, as it may seem to be in some of the 
previous examples, in degree, but in kind. 

Buddhism is a doctrine of despair, Christianity of hope. 
Buddha saw clearly enough the sorrow, misery, pain, 
and ultimate death of which the world is so full. He 
did not discover that all this is the fruit of sin, for, not 
knowing God, he did not know of any Divine Law of 
which sin is the transgression.^ Nor did he perceive 
that good may come out of evil, that existence is an evil 
only when abused, but of itself is a good thing, a thing 
to be thankful for. He believed that certain deeds pro¬ 
duced evil consequences, and tended to misery, while 
others produced certain kinds of happiness, or at least 
the appearance of it. But he really increased men’s 
misery, instead of lessening it, by teaching them that they 
should always look at the gloomy side of life, and not at 


Etam dalhaiji bandhanam ahu dhira, 

Oharinaip; sithilaiji duppamuficani: 

Etaip pi chetvana paribbajanti 
Anapekhino kamasukhaip pahaya. ’ 

^ ‘Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret’ (Horace, Ep. i., 
10, 24). 

^ For the state of things in Ceylon, vide Copleston, ‘Buddhism,* 

p. 483. 

® &fiaprla. ia-rip ij dvo/da (i John iii. 4). 
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its bright one; that all joy was fleeting and transitory, 
and therefore unreal, and to be despised by the wise 
man. Only by becoming insensible and indifferent^ to 
joy could a man become indifferent to sorrow. Hence, 
when Buddha had left his home, and cut himself off 
from father and family, wife and son, he boasted that he 
was delivered from the power of Maro: 

' I am freed from all ties, those which are divine and those which 
are human; 

I am freed from the great bond: thou art smitten down, O deadly 
One.’2 

Neither on earth nor in heaven, he taught, could 
happiness be found; the only ’.true happiness lay in the 
extinction, firstly, of all the passions, good as well as 
evil, and. then of existence itself.^ Thus, we find in 
Buddhism the most pronounced and utter pessimism. 
On one occasion, we are told, Maro came to try him by 
Jtelling him something of the joys of life, and said : 

‘ The possessor of sons rejoices in his sons, 

So also does the owner of kine rejoice in his kine: 

A man*s joy is in his impulses {upadht)^ 

He indeed who is devoid of impulses rejoices not.** 

But Buddha utterly refuses to look at any but the gloomy 
aspect of things. Possession of worldly things to him 

^ Dham., sll. 93-99. 

* Samyutta-Nikayo (Mara-Samyuttam), book IV., cap. i., § 5 : 4, 

* With this compare the speech of Sil^nus to Midas: £i,oUfiovos 

i 7 rnr 6 pov Kal itp-Zifiepop (nr^pfia, tL fxe \ 4 yeip A 

ijjup Apeiop fi'Q ypQpaL ; /4er’ dypoias ykp rCjp oiKdup KaKWP dXvw&raros: 

6 plos. dvOpd^TTOLS 8 ^ TrdfJLirav ojJ/c icrri yeviadai ro irdvrosp dpuffrop, o 88 i 
fieracrxctp t^s roD jSeXrlcrrou <;&i 5 (rcws, Apto-rov ydp Trdcrc Kal vda-ais rh 
yepScrdoi* to fx^p rot ju-eri roOro, koX to TrpCh-OP Tiav AXXtov dvvtrrhv^ 
JejJrepoi' 8 k^ to yepo/iivovi dwoBaveXp ds rAxwra (Arist., Frag. £ud.}. 

* Samyutta-Nikayo (t’Hd.f book IV., cap. i., § 9 : 2, 3, 
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means misery, for they may be lost. He therefore 
replies: 

‘ The possessor of sons grieves for his sons, 

So also does the owner of Icine grieve for his kine : 

A man’s grief is in his impulses, 

He indeed who is devoid of innpulses grieves not.’ 

In contrast to this despair and universal pessimism, 
Christianity is the religion of hope and of joy, Buddha, 
with all his self-inflicted privations and troubles, was not 
called upon to endure anything in any degree to be com¬ 
pared with the sufferings, physical and mental, to which 
the Apostles and so many of their converts were exposed. 
Yet we find Paul and Silas singing in their prison at 
midnight,^ in spite of their bleeding wounds. Paul 
describes himself and his fellow-believers as ‘ perplexed, 
yet not unto despair.’^ And who that has once heard that 
triumph-song at the end of i Cor. xv. can ever forget the 
hopefulness— nsy, rather, the joyful certainty—which 
sounds forth from its grandly-solemn tones ? ‘ O deatlfT 

where is thy victory ? O death, where is thy sting ? 

, . . Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.Our Lord just before 
His Passion tells His disciples: ‘ Ye shall be sorrowful, 
but your sorrow shall be turned into joy,’^ and bids them 
< Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be ful¬ 
filled.'^ And, even amid all the fiery trial by which they 
were tried, St. Peter can write to and of his fellow- 
disciples a few years later, saying that, through faith in 
the unseen Saviour, they ^rejoice greatly with joy un¬ 
speakable and full of glory.’® Right through the ages 
from that time to this we find the joy and happiness of 
the Christian scattering the gloom of life, and bringing 

^ Acts xvi. 25. - 2 Cor. tv, 8, ® i Cor. xv. 55. 

John xvi. 20. ® John xvi. 24. ® 1 Pet i. 8. 
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even to the heathen the conviction that the religion 
which enables men and women, in the midst of trials and 
distresses, suffering and temptation—nay, even in the 
face of death itself—to rejoice and be calmly, but often 
ecstatically, happy, cannot be of mere earthly origin. In 
tliis respect Christianity and Buddhism are at opposite 
poles. Buddhism, it is true, is said in certain cases to 
produce a calmness which some have admired; but it is 
the calmness of one dead to all worldly things, good and 
bad alike, self-centred, unmoved amid the troubles of the 
world, because he has steeled himself to endure without 
murmuring all that may befall himself, and has no loved 
ones whose trials and afflictions, sorrows and sins, can 
vex him. 

‘ As a pillar, based on the earth, would be 
Unshakeable^ by the four winds. 

Such like I declare the true man, 

Who attentively beholds the Noble Truths. . . , 

The old (karma) is exhausted, the new originates not; 

Having their minds detached from future existence, 

Those seed(=:y&ar//;fl)-exhausted men whose desires grow not, 
The resolute, become extinguished like this lamp.^® 

But how different is the calm thus described from the 
‘peace which passeth all understanding,’^ that peace 

1 Cf* Horace, ‘ Odes,* book iii. ode iii.: 

‘ lustum et tenacem propositi yirum, 

Non civium ardor prava iubentium, 

Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Had rise, 

Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus j 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruinse.’ 

^ Khuddaka-Niki.yo, Ratana-Suttaip, §i 8 and 14. 

Phil. iv. 7. 


12 
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which our Lord left with His disciples,^ and in which we 
may all share—the peace and calm amid the storm^ of 
trouble and suffering which animated those who are 
described as ' giving^ no occasion of stumbling in any¬ 
thing, that our ministration be not blamed ; but in every¬ 
thing commending ourselves as ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 
in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in 
watchings, in fastings; in pureness, in knowledge, in 
long-suffering, in kindness, in the Holy Ghost, in love 
unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power of God; 
by the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, by glory and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report: as deceivers and yet true; as unknown and 
yet well known; as dying, and, behold, we live; as 
chastened and not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway re¬ 
joicing ; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things,’ 

This leads us to another matter, in which Christianity^ 
and Buddhism stand to one another in direct opposition, 
or, at least, in striking contrast. Buddha’s followers were 
compelled, if they wished to enter his Order, to come out 
of the world, to live a life openly different from that of 
laymen, to avoid identifying themselves with other men, 
or even associating with them, except for the sake of 
instructing them, or with the object of obtaining alms. 

^ John xiv, 27. 

^ Cf, Clement Marot’s hymn : 

‘ Si qu’en paix, en seurit^ bonne 
Resterai et reposerai, 

Car, Seigneur, ta bont^ tout ordonne, 

Et elle seule me espoir donne 
Que sauf et sain regnant serai/ 

® 2 Cor. vi. 3-10. 
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The industry, the trades, the ordinary toil and every-day 
avocations of men were thus tacitly condemned, though 
the lay disciple might still continue to practise most of 
them. Christianity is opposed to all this toto ccdlo. Our 
Lord went about among men, sanctifying alike their 
innocent joys and their sorrows, though thereby incurring 
the reproach of being ^ a friend of publicans and sinners/^ 
Even in His last great prayer for His disciples He says, 
* I pray not that Thou wouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou wouldest keep them from the evil.’® 
He told His disciples that they were the light of the 
world, warning them therefore, ‘ Let your light so shine 
forth before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’^ Instead of 
withdrawing from the ordinary avocations of the world, 
they were to remember that they were ‘ the salt of the 
earth,and were to strive to keep the world from utter 
corruption. Hence it is that we find the Apostles not 
only working with their own hands, but also pointing out 
to their disciples the dignity of labour, bidding them 
remember that ‘ If any man will not work, neither should 
he eat,’^ and exhorting them, whatsoever they did in word 
or in deed, to do heartily,^ as unto God, and not as unto 
men, doing even the most ordinary thing ' to the glory of 
God,’^ No greater difference could well be imagined, 
therefore, than is to be found in this respect between 
Buddha’s teaching and that of Christ. To Buddha the 
joys, sorrows, suffering, and labours of men were ‘ Maro’s 
realm,’® and even their very senses rendered them sub¬ 
ject to his sway.® It is true that, looking at the moral 

^ Matt. xi. 19; Luke viu 34. 

^ John xvii. 15. ® Matt. v. i6. ^ Matt. v. 13. 

» 2 Thess. iii. 10. ® Col. Hi. 17. ^ i Cor. x. 31. 

® Mara-dheyyain (Mara-Samyuttain, II., vii.; 7). 

® C/^ Mara-Samyuttam, cap. ii., v. 3; vL 7 ; vii. 7 ; ix. 6-14. 

12—2 
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state of the world (at which Buddha did not look), an 
Apostle tells us that ‘ the whole world lieth in the wicked 
one^’ ; but, nevertheless, He who created all things, and 
for.lvhose^ pleasure they are and were created, has said, 
‘ Air souls are Mine,’^ The Bible teaches us that this is 
God's world, however marred by human rebellion and 
cbnsequent misery ; it is not abandoned or rejected by 
Him, whom we are taught to call our Father, without 
whose permission not even a sparrow can fall to the 
ground,^ nor can a hair of our head perish.^ We are 
called to be ‘ workers together with ’ God,^ who has 
given Ho every man his work’ to do^; and we are 
taught to look forward to the time of the regeneration^ 
and restoration^ of all things, when ‘ the earth shqll be 
fiill of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.’i® 

Again, where can we find a greater contrast than 
between the practical Atheism of Buddhism and the 
teaching of our Lord on the subject of our heavenly 
Father’s love and care for us ? In Buddhism there is no 
room for God; in Christianity God is everywhere present. 
Buddha teaches that man must be his own light, his 
own refuge, trusting entirely to his own strength and his 
own effortsd^ Christ tells us that apart from Him^^ we 
can do nothing; and His Apostle shows us the secret of 
strength when he says, ‘ I can do all things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth me.’^^ We are warned of the 

^ I John V. 19. ^ Rev. iv. ii. ^ Ezek. xviii. 4. 

^ Matt. X, 29. ® Luke xxi. 18. ^ ° 2 Cor. vi. i. 

• 7 Mark xiii. 34. ® Matt. xix. 28. 

® Acts iii. 21 : dtxpc dwoKaTOurrdcrem irdurcop. 

Hab. ii. 14. 

*Tasma ti, Ananda, attadipa viharatha attasarana, anannasaraua 
dhammasaraha anahnasaiana ’ (Mahaparinibbana*Suttain, p. 22). 

« John xv! 5. * Phil. iv. 13. 
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danger of the light which is in us being darkness,^ and 
He who is the Light of the world promises to lead ns^^so 
that we, if we follow Him, shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.^ 

In Buddhism we find no proper distinction between 
good and evil. God not being recognised, there is no 
absolute standard by which to judge of actions and 
motives. The expressions ‘ good ’ and ‘ evil ’ are, it is 
true, constantly used in the Tipitakam; but any attempt 
to distinguish between them is in vain, because the 
student becomes conscious that in Buddha's own mind 
these contrary things were regarded as differing from 
one another in degree only, and not in kind. A modern 
Buddhist writer is therefore correct when, in answer to 
the question whether, in the Buddhist system, there is a 
radical or absolute Bad, he replies, ‘ No. Everything 
earthly is relative; everything, even the morally Good 
and Evil, is a matter of comparison. Both expressions 
denote only the stronger or more feeble degree of Egoism 
of a living being, the roots of which are the desite to 
live and ignorance — tariha and avijjd. This being so, 
everything has to be judged in relation to its utility or 
inutility in reference to what we are taught is the one 
aim and end to which all man’s thoughts and efforts 
should be directed, the cessation of being, extinction, 
Nirvana. Whatever is conducive to the attainment of 
that goal is good; whatever is otherwise is evil. The 
JBuddhist writer already quoted applies this principle 

^ Luke xi. 35 ; Matt. vi. 23. ® John vai. 12. 

^ Giebt es ein mdikales oder absolutes Boses?—Nein. Alles 
Irdisches ist relativ. Alles ist eine Vorb'altnissgrosse, auch das 
Woraiisch Gate und Bose. Beide Ausdrlicke he^eichnen nur den 
siatkeren oder geringeren Grad des Egoismus eines lebenden Wesens, 
dessen Wurzeln Lebenswille und Unwissenheit sind’ (Subhadra Bhik- 
schu, * Buddhistischer Katechismus,’ p. 53). 
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even to the case of suicide. In answer to the inquiry 
whether suicide is an evil deed or a sin, he says: 
‘ Suicide, provided that duties undertaken towards other 
persons are in nowise thereby violated, is no evil deed, 
for each living being has an indisputable right over his 
own life. But suicide is a foolish act, for it endeavours 
to cut off forcibly a thread of life which will necessarily 
be joined again, and for the most part, moreover, under 
still more unfavourable circumstances than those are 
which the self-murderer attempted to elude.'i We see here 
that such a deed is condemned as being unwise and un¬ 
suitable, because it places the man under circumstances 
in the next existence which render it more difficult than 
it was here for him to attain to Nirvana. It is hardly 
necessary to point out how opposed this is to Christian 
teaching, not only with regard to this particular deed, 
but with reference to the distinction between right and 
wrong. Even in Old Testament times, as we have 
already seen, we find God saying to the Israelites, ‘Ye 
shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy.’^ 
God*s will is but the expression of His unchangeably 
perfect nature, which is wholly good. Good and evil, 
as far as principles and motives are concerned—for in 
accordance with them are our actions weighed—are 
eternally distinct and opposed to one another, since the 
former is in accord with the nature and will of an all- 

^ ‘ 1st der Selbstmord ein Unrecht oder eine Siinde ?—Der Selbstmord 
ist, falls dadurch nicht etwa ubernommene Pfiichten gegen andere 
Menschen verletzt werden, kein Unrecht, denn jedes lebende Wesen 
hat ein unanfechtbares Recht anf sein eigenes Leben. Aber Selbstmord 
ist eine thorichte Handlung, da er einen Lebensfaden gewaltsam 
abzuschneiden sucht, der mit Nothwendigkeit wieder angekniipft wird 
und zwar meist unter noch ungiinstigeren Umstanden als diejenigen 
sind, denen der Selbstmorder zu entfliehen trachtete’ {op. dt.y p. 59). 

® Lev. xix. 2. 
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holy God, the latter contrary thereto. As man is made 
in the image of God, that which is contrary to the Divine 
nature must be contrary to man’s true nature, and 
therefore injurious to it. Hence, sin degrades and 
injures a man, while virtue ennobles him. But we are 
urged to seek to do right through the revelation of the 
love of the heavenly Father towards us, and are assured 
of His grace to enable us to obey His will. The lost 
harmony between God’s will and ours is restored, not by 
force, but by the attractive power of the Divine Love, 
manifested in God’s care for us, and revealed in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But Buddhism, knowing nothing of 
God, knows nothing of the heinousness of sin or of the 
beauty of virtue. Man is self-dependent, and hence be¬ 
comes selfish, lives for himself alone, and aims only at 
his deliverance from an existence which seems to him 
aimless, objectless, a curse, and not a blessing. 

A great contrast will also be found between the 
" Christian and the Buddhist cosmogony. The Buddhist 
deems the problem of the origin of the world an insoluble 
one the only thing about the matter of which he feels 
sure is that there is not a Divine Creator who made all 
things. But Buddha fancied that he knew much about 

^ * “ Hat der Buddha Nichls uber den ersten Anfang und uber das 
Ende des Weltalls gelehrt 
Nein.” 

‘ « Warura nicht ?” 

* “ Weil dieses Wissen die Krafte des menschlichen Verstandes iibcr- 
steigt (transsendent ist), und, selbst wenn es erlangt und in Wortcn 
gelehrt warden konnte, die Menschen in ihrer geistigen und moralischen 
Entwickelung doch nicht fbrdern wurde, weil es nicht zur Aufhebung 
des Leidens, nicht zum Heil, zur Befreiung, zum Nirwana fuhrt. 
Phantasie, Verstand und abstrakte Vernunft werden sicb stets vergeblich 
abmuhen, einen Beginn der Zeit, eine Grenze des Raumes, eine 
Entstehung des Seins, der Welt und der Individualitat vorzustellen 
Oder zu denken” * (‘Buddhistischer Katechismus,’ pp. 40, 41). 
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the world as it is, this earth and the other worlds which 
together form the material universe. Hence, he tells us 
the wonderful tales about Mount Meru (also called Sineru), 
the enormous lakes and trees, the huge lions and other 
animals of the Himalayas {Himavat), oceans 840,000 miles 
deep, the Jambu-tree, from which India takes its name of 
Jambudipo—which is only 1,000 miles high—fishes 10,000 
miles in length, the chariot-like form of India, and 
other matters of that description, of which the English 
reader will find an account in Hardy’s works^ on 
Buddhism. We do not wonder at finding such errors 
in the Buddhist Sacred Canon, for all false religions 
contain such. The Muhammadan Traditions {Ahddith) 
of both the Sunnis and the Shx^ahs abound in similar 
absurdities,^ as do many of the RabbinicaP writings. 
But the very fact that Buddha made such mistakes in 
matters in which men can now put his assertions to the 
test—if we attribute these statements to him, as his 
disciples do—renders it impossible for any educated 
man to believe that Buddha was in reality omniscient. 
Hence, the spread of education is fatal to Buddhism. 
Contrast all this with the Bible. We know that oppo¬ 
nents have for many centuries endeavoured to convince 
us that the book abounds in historical, scientific, and 
other errors, and some of them have at least succeeded 

^ These examples are taken from his ‘ Legends and Theories of the 
Buddhists,’ chapter ii., and authorities quoted in appendices; cf. also 
^ Manual of Buddhism.’ He takes \h^yojam at ten miles. 

® See some of them quoted, with authorities, in my * Religion of the 
Crescent,’ pp. 119, 120, and Appendix C, p. 16. 

* Cf. Rabbinical comments on many parts of the Old Testament— 
Hagigah xi. i; see also A. Geiger’s work, ‘Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen?’ McColl’s ‘The Old Paths,’ etc. 
The Targum of Jonathan on Gen. ii. 9 says that the Tree of Life was 
in height a journey of 500 years. 
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in persuading themselves of the correctness of their 
assertions. The proofs to the contrary are not far to 
seek. Where, in the Bible, do we find any such geo¬ 
graphical statements^ as those above quoted from the 
Buddhist books ? Passing over the many points in 
which the historical accuracy of the Bible has been 
proved from recently discovered inscriptions, as in the 
case of Belshazzar, of Arioch,^ of Pul, and the confident 
ignorance of hostile critics exposed, let us hear what a 
number of the most eminent scientists of our own day 
and generatipn have said with regard to the Bible and 
modern scientific discoveries. At a meeting of the British 
Association in 1865, a document, now in the Bodleian 
Museum at Oxford, was drawn up and signed by 617 
scientists, including Dr. Balfour, Bentley, Bosworth, Sir 
David Brewster, Macleod, Sir John Richardson, and 
other eminent men, which begins with the following 
declaration: 

‘We, the undersigned students of the natural sciences, 
desire to express our sincere regret that researches into 
scientific truth are perverted by some in our own times 
into occasion for casting doubt upon the truth and 
authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. We conceive that 
it is impossible for the word of God, as written in the 
Book of Nature, and God’s written word, written in Holy 

^ The reticence of Holy Scripture with regard to those matters which 
were not of spiritual import is especially remarkable when we remember 
the false geography and astronomy of such apocryphal works as the 
Book of Enoch, the Vislo Pauli, and many others. 

^ See Hommel’s * Die Altisraelitische Uberlieferung/ ^assitn^ and 
also Sayce’s ‘The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments.’ 
Here, perhaps, I may be permitted to say that I am not depending on 
other men’s interpretations of Babylonian, Accadian, Assyrian, and 
even Egyptian, records, but have in very many instances consulted the 
originals for myself. 
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Scripture, to contradict one another, however much they 
may appear to differ. We are not forgetful that physical 
science is not complete, but is only in a condition of 
progress, and that at present our finite reason enables us 
only to see through a glass darkly; and we confidently 
believe that a time will come when the two records will 
be seen to agree in every particular.’ 

Of course, certain other equally eminent men have 
differed from these authorities in these matters. But 
could one even imagine such a difference of opinion 
among learned men with reference to the scientific state¬ 
ments of the Buddhist Scriptures ? No defence of them 
is in the remotest degree possible. It is well to bear this 
in mind. The cosmogony, geography, and astronomy of 
Buddhism are manifestly false; those of the Bible are 
correct, as far as our present knowledge enables us to 
judge. 

We have already seen that Buddhism did not address 
itself to the poor, the afflicted, the oppressed, the ignorant, 
the sinful, to all of which classes Christianity has ap¬ 
pealed successfully. Experience has also shown that 
the Buddhist’s renunciation of the world differs vastly 
from that of the Christian. Buddhism cannot consistently 
concern itself with family, religious, intellectual, or 
political life. Consider for a moment what that means. 
What would be the condition of Europe now if the 
Christian Faith had always adopted the attitude that 
true Buddhism is constrained by its very nature to 
maintain in these matters ? The condition of so-called 
Christian nations is not what it should be, but it is at 
least far better in every possible way than that of 
Buddhist peoples. And just in proportion to the 
fidelity of the adherents of each of the two religions to 
the principles inculcated by its Founder will the influence 
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of Christianity on the community at large be better, and 
that of Buddhism worse. The more true and earnest 
Christians that exist in any nation, the more does that 
nation progress morally, intellectually, and in every other 
way, for the Christian has learnt that ‘ none of us liveth 
unto himself,’ ^ that we are not our own,^ that we are 
workers together with God,^ that God has given ^ to every 
man his work.’ But the earnest Buddhist deems it 
necessary to become a monk, to abstain from all work 
except that of teaching others to take as low a view of 
their fellow-men and of this fair world as he does himself. 
The further he advances along the road to Nirvana, the 
more useless does he become, the less bound to show 
kindness to his fellow-creatures, the more injurious to 
them, since he is a living condemnation of honest labour, 
intellectual effort, and even of the most ordinary 
human duties and affections. A nation which honestly 
adopted Buddha’s cheerless creed would die out within a 
generation. 

In nothing can a greater contrast between Buddhism 
and Christianity be found than in their treatment of 
women. It is hardly necessary to state—for it follows 
from what has been already said—that Buddhism regards 
woman as a snare. In Buddha’s original plan no place 
for woman was found in the Order, When he was per¬ 
suaded to admit female mendicants, he prophesied, we 
are told, that as a result his Law would practically be 
forgotten in the short space of 500 years.^ The female 
mendicant all her life lives in a state of the most humble 
servitude, occupying a place far lower^ than that of the 
monk. Some of them are spoken of with respect in the 

^ Rom. xiv. 7. ^ OifK ecrr^ iavrQp (l Ct>r. vi. 19). 

^ 2 Cor. vi. 1, ^ Cuilavaggo, X. i. 

® See the whole subject well dealt with by Bishop Coplesion 
(‘Buddhism,’ cap. xix,). 
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Buddhist Scriptures for their generosity and devotion, 
and even one of the Canonical Books, the Therigdtho^ 
consists of religious poems composed by the nuns. But 
this only proves how great a fault it is in Buddhism not 
to make due provision for the piety, fidelity, and self- 
devotion of women. The position of woman in India 
was a fairly good one when Buddhism arose. She 
enjoyed^ a considerable degree of liberty, and was 
respected, if not as much as by the early Teutons, at 
least far more than she is now. The Mahabharata and 
other Sanskrit works show this as clearly with regard to 
ancient India as the Iliad and Odyssey do‘ in refer¬ 
ence to ancient Hellas. Although it may not be due to 
Buddhism alone that, even in Buddhist lands, the position 
of the fair sex is lower to-day than it was over 2,000 
years ago in India, yet we can at least see that Buddhism 
has not asserted for woman her rightful position in the 
world as man’s loved and honoured helpmeet. There ds 
nothing in all Buddha’s teaching which in the least 
degree tends in this direction. 

As Buddhism offers no high ideal, no noble aim, no 
spiritual comfort in life, so in death also it offers no hope 
save the dreary one of extinction. It does indeed tell 
of other worlds higher than this, in some of which the 
pleasures of the senses are to be indulged in, while in 
others, again, they are not. But the Buddhist is fot- 
bidden to hope for these existences, for the very hope 
will bind him to an existence which is misery’ and suffer¬ 
ing, as he believes all existence is and ever must be. 
Buddha himself does, indeed, in repelling Maro’s temj)ta- 
tions, boast that the ‘ Deadly One ’ is overthrown,^ and 

^ Cf. Oldenljerg’s ‘ Buddha/ English translation, p. 164. 

® Mara-Sainyuttani, passim —cap. il, §5:3: ‘Nihaio tvamasi, 
antaka-ti/ Antako^ the ‘Ender/ is a title of Maro; cf, the ^Athi^va 
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this has been by some understood as proclaiming his 
triumph over death. But it is as much a victory over 
life as over death, for it is only through binding men to 
life that Maro slays them, since ^ all life ends in death.’' 
Maro tempts Buddha to care for existence, to take a 
cheerful view of life, and flees when Buddha recognises 
him and replies with some of his pessimistic sayings. 
How different all this is from the victory over sin and 
Satan, and over death itself, which Christ gives to His 
own ! Especially is the difference felt by the mourner: 
for the Christian can derive comfort from the thought, 
‘ I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me while 
the Buddhist has no hope of ever recognising his loved 
and lost again in any state of existence, and for his only 
consolation has Buddha’s own words, ‘ All that have not 
passed through death are liable to death.’- 

3. We must not conclude these lectures without 
referring briefly to the question which has been raised 
in certain quarters, whether Christianity has been at 
air affected by Buddhism or Buddhism by Christianity. 
The complete contradiction which, as we have seen, 
exists between the leading principles of the two religions 
ought of itself to prevent any perverse intellect from 
fancying it possible to derive Christ’s and His Apostles’ 
teaching from that of Buddha, or rather from Buddhist 
legends of later times. Yet such attempts have been 
made by men of the same order of mind as those who 
have tried to resolve Buddha himself into a sun-myth,® 


Veda : ‘ The gods lived constantly in fear of death, the mighty Ender ’ 
(Anfakay 

^ 2 Sam. xii. 23. 

^ Kosala-Samyuttani, cap. Hi., 2:5: * Sabbe satta, maharaja, marana- 
dhamma, marana-pariyosana, maraiiam anatita-ti.’ 

® By Senart, ‘ Essai sur la kgende du Buddha." 
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to prove the mythical theory of the Gospel portraiture of 
our Saviour, and to derive men’s highest knowledge of 
God from a distorted animism or the worship of fetishes. 
The foundation on which such a theory of the connexion 
between Buddhism and the Christianity of the Gospels 
rests is ignorance, with a semblance of learning, even 
more than prejudice. Attempts to prove that certain 
stories, now found, for example, in later Northern 
Buddhist works like the Lalita-Vistara, existed before 
our Gospels were written may safely be said to have 
broken down,^ the proved facts of the case being sutB- 
cient to refute the theory. Again, slight and casual 
resemblances in phrases and single words between the 
Bible and the English versions of parts of the Buddhist 
Canon have been pressed into the service. For example, 
the Buddhist ‘ Beatitudes,’ as they have been called, 
have been supposed to have some connexion with the 
Beatitudes in the Gospel. Here the resemblance lies in 
the name which an English translator has given to these 
verses ascribed to Buddha, although in reality, as we 
have seen, Buddha is speaking of hoons^ The fact that 
both Christ and Buddha are supposed to have related a 

^ See Rhys Davids’ discussion of the date of the Lalita-Vistara, on 
which work most of the attempted comparisons of the Gospel history with 
later Buddhist legends are based, in his Hibbert Lectures, pp. 198-204. 
R. Davids points out that the Tibetan version of that work was made 
(as Foucaux acknowledges) ‘ at some date which cannot be earlier, but 
maybe much later, than the sixth century of our era, or 1,000 years 
after the birth of Gotama ’ (p, 192). * All that we can at present say is 

that books of a similar character were in existence as early as six or 
seven hundred years after the birth of Gotama, and that one of these 
may turn out to be substantially the same as ours ’ (p. 200). 

Dr. Kellogg, in his ‘The Light of Asia and the Light of the World,’ 
has answered Professor Seydel’s theory as given in his work ‘Das 
Evangdium von Jesu in seinen Verh'altnissen zu Buddha-Sage und 
Buddha-Lehre.’ 
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parable of the mustard-seed is another example of the 
danger arising from too little knowledge. What could 
be more unlike than the story of Kisa-Gotami seeking 
mustard-seed^ to bring to life again her dead infant, and 
our Saviour’s parable^ to which reference is made? 
Another example might be adduced from the words, ‘ I 
counted it not loss so that I might win the Buddhahood, 
used in the English version of Professor Oldenberg’s 
‘ Buddha,’ in the story of Vessantaro. The exact trans¬ 
lation of the Pali here is, ‘ I regarded it not, just for the 
sake of (obtaining) Buddhahood,’ as given above.^ In 
this, as in many other cases, the English or other trans¬ 
lator has inadvertently used as a free translation certain 
Biblical expressions; then some sciolist, ignorant of 
Pali, triumphantly adduces the resemblance in words 
thus produced as a proof that the Bible has borrowed 
from the Buddhist books, though, as in this instance, the 
words in which the resemblance consists do not occur 
in the Pall. Even casual resemblances between the 
Bible and certain Buddhist writings can be more than 
paralleled by a still greater likeness between Buddhist 
doctrines and those of certain Greek philosophers^— 

^ Quoted in Lecture II., pp. 104, 105. 

^ Matt. xiu. 31; Mark iv. 31; Luke xiii. 19. 

^ Oldenberg’s ‘Buddha,* English translation, p. 303. The passage 
compared with this is Phil. iii. 7, 8. 

^ Lecture III., p. 156. 

® When Christianity is compared with Buddhism, why not compare 
the following passages with one another, and draw similar conclusions 
from casual resemblances? 

I. Epicti 7 'eanism, 

1. Lucretius, i. 44-49 ; cf, the Sammasaraadhi (fourth Jhanain). 

2. IHd,^ ii. 7-14; cf. Dham., sL 28, Milinda, p. 387.* 

3. Ibid.^ ii. 1-19 ; cf. Dham., sll. 197-202,* 

* Compared by Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 164-166. 
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Pythagoras, for example, or Buddha’s contemporary, 
Heraclitus. Yet it has not been suggested that Buddha 
borrowed his precision regarding numbers or his doctrine 


(The' resemblance is quite as close as that which Fausboll notices 
between Dham., si. 394, and Luke xi. 39, or between Dham., sll. 219, 
220, and Rev. xiv. 13.) 

2. Stoicis^n, 

Horace's ‘ Impavidum ferient ruinje’ (‘ Carminuro,’ lib. iii., 3, vv. 1-8) \ 
cf Mara-Sainyuttam, ii., § i: 4, and i., § 6 : 5. 

3. Old Hebrew, 

Fs. ciii. 13 : ‘ Like as a father pitieth his own children' \ cf, Maha- 
parinibbana-Suttam, p. 14: ‘ Tato nam anukampati mata puttam va 
orasam.' 

4. Gospel and Epistles. 

Matt. vii. 12 (Golden Rule); cf Dham., sll. 129, 130, and Con¬ 
fucius’ ‘ Reciprocity.’ 

Rom. xii. 21; cf, Dham., si. 223. 

5. Modern, 

1. Shakespeare: *How far that little candle casts his beams I So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world ’; cf, Dham., si. 304. 

2. Persian; * An kih na danad va na danad kih na danad'; 
cf Dham., si. 63. 

3. Spanish saying: ‘Whatever good thou doest, do it again and 
again ’; cf Dham., sll. 117, 118. 

Or Heraclitus, ‘ Everything flows on,’ the universe is ‘ an ever-living 
fire,’ with Buddha’s similar ideas (Oldenberg, ‘ Buddha,’ English trans¬ 
lation, p. 259). 

Or, again, the Greek VvQiQi (ravrbVf with Mundaka Upanishad, 
ii. 2, 5: ‘ Know the dtman only, and away with everything else; it 
alone is the bridge to immortality ’; cf Bhagavadgtt^, xviii. 66. 

Or the moderation inculcated by Pythagoras, Ka .1 TrXw/^ov^if ‘rraaocr 
Xiywv fdi} Trapapalveip /Hp-e rQ>v wSpqjv pdpe tCjp o-itIcjp 
} urjUpa T^p avfxfxerplap (Diog. Laert., Jib. viii., cap, i,, § 6), with 
Buddha’s ‘Middle Course’: ‘Dve ’me, bhikkhave, antd pabbajitena 
na sevitabbfl. ... Yo c4yani kamesu kimasukhallik^nuyogo, hlno, 
gammo, pothujjaniko, anariyo, anatthasarahito: yo cHyaip atta-Hla- 
mathinuyogo, dukkho, anariyo, anatthasamhito. Ete kho . . . ubho 
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of transmigration^ from Pythagoras, although it is 
remarkable that the latter Philosopher founded an Order 
or Community, as did Buddha, consisting of wealthy 
young men, and admitted women to hear lectures,^ if 
they were not admitted (about which some doubt exists) 
to full membership in the Order. 

A careful examination of the question and diligent 
study of the Buddhist Canon has led me to the same 
conclusion as that adopted by Professor Rhys Davids, 
who, speaking on this subject, says: ‘ There now arises 
a very natural question—whether all this is any proof 
that the Christian writers, who lived about 500 years 
after the Buddhist 'writers, borrowed their ideas from 
India. ... I can find no evidence whatever of any 
actual and direct communication of any of these ideas 
from the East to the West. Where the Gospel narra¬ 
tives resemble the Buddhist ones, they seem to me to 
have been independently developed on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and in the valley of the Ganges; 
and, strikingly similar as they are at first sight, the 


ante anupagamma majjhim^ patipad^ Tath^gatena abhisatnbuddhit,* 
etc. (Mahivaggo, i., 6: 17, translated in Lecture I,, p- 28). 

Many similar resemblances have already been referred to in previous 
notes. They do no^ prove that the West borrowed from the East or 
the East from the West, and they serve to confute the suggestion that, 
because of much slighter coincidences between the New Testament 
and (mostly) late and non-canonical Buddhist books, the New Testament 
writers may be fancied to have borrowed from the Buddhists: qmd 
ahsurdum est, 

^ Tourojf yhp Kal ro tpovei^eiv dTrayopctfUVi fB] ye dwrecrOai twf 
Kocvov SUatop ij/up txbvrwv (Diog. Laertius, lib. viii., 

cap. L, § 12; but see § Note also that Pythagoras is said to 

have claimed to remember all that took place during all his own trans¬ 
migrations {op. cit.y lib. viii., cap. i., § 4). 

2 Diogenes Laertius, lib. vil, cap. i., § 21. 


13 
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slightest comparison is sufficient to show that they 
rested throughout on a basis of doctrine fundamentally 
opposed.’1 

But though it is impossible to deduce any part of the 
teaching of the New Testament from Buddhist sources, 
yet it is an indisputable fact that Buddhism has not been 
without its very decided influence upon some corrupt 
forms of Christianity. One example of this is the story 
of Barlaam and Josaphat. This tale was at one time 
well known in many parts of Europe, and it has been 
shown^ that Josaphat—though, through a mistaken belief 
that he was an early Christian saint, he has been 
canonized by the Roman and Greek Churches—is none 
other than Buddha himself! Again, the whole of the 
monastic system is non-Christian. Its more noted forms 
of self-denial, its prohibition of private property among 
members of the Order, while permitting the Order itself 
to accumulate landed arid other property, its insistence 
upon celibacy, its prescribed fasts, its peculiar dress, and 
many other things of the same description, show that 
monasticism is directly due to Buddhism. This is 
particularly evident in the case of the mendicant friars of 
the Middle Ages. The Buddhist denunciation of the 
crime of following any other teacher than Buddha him¬ 
self may have been the origin of the idea that arose in 
comparatively early Christian times, that separation from 

1 Hibbert Lectures, iS8i, pp. 151, 152; see also Max Miiller, ^Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy/ pp. 82, 83. 

^ Johannes Damascenus, who lived at the Court of the Khalifeh A1 
Mansur (a.d. 753 * 774 ), wrote the story of Barlaam and Josapliat as a 
manual of Christian Theology. Prince Josaphat is Buddha, the name 
being a corruption of the title * Bodhisattva ’ (Pali Bodhisatto) given to 
each Buddha before his incarnation. Josaphat is a saint in both the 
Greek and the Roman calendar; in the former his day is August 26, 
in the latter November 27. 
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what claimed to be the ‘ Catholic ’ Church was a deadly 
sin. The striking resemblance which exists between the 
Lamaism of Tibet and the Papacy is too close to be due 
to anything but a common origin.^ Professor Rhys 
Davids on this subject well says ‘ When we remember 
how fundamentally opposed are the views of life set forth 
in the Pali Pitakas to those set forth in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and how different are the characters, the ideas, the 
habits and customs, of some of the peoples among whom 
the two religions have been adopted, we can then per¬ 
ceive how instructive is the fact—one of the most curious 
facts in the whole history of the world—that Buddhism 
and Christianity have both developed, in the course of 
1,500 years, into sacerdotal and sacramental systems, 
each with its bells and rosaries and images and holy 
water ; each with its services in dead languages, with 
choirs and processions and creeds and incense, in which 
the laity are spectators only ; each with its mystic rites 
and ceremonies performed by shaven priests in gorgeous 
robes; each with its abbots and monks and nun^ of 
many grades; each with its worship of virgins, saints, 
and angels; its reverence to the Virgin and the Child; 
its confessions, fasts, and purgatory; its idols, relics, 
symbols, and sacred pictures; its shrines and pilgrim¬ 
ages; each with its huge monasteries and gorgeous 
cathedrals; its powerful hierarchy and its wealthy 
cardinals; each, even, ruled over by a Pope, with a 
triple tiara on his head and the sceptre of temporal 

1 May not the origin of at least certain peculiarities in both systems 
be due to Persian (Magian or Zoroastrian) influences? (The mitre is 
certainly associated in derivation with the Persian Sun-god Mithra.) I 
owe this suggestion to Dr. Hoey, the English translator of Professor 
Oldenberg’s ‘Buddha.* 

2 op. cit, pp. 192-194. By ‘Christianity,* as is evident from the 
context, Professor Rhys Davids means Roman Catholicism. 
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power in his hand, the representative on earth of an 
eternal Spirit in the heavens! 

* If all this be chance, it is a most stupendous miracle 
of coincidence—it is, in fact, ten thousand miracles. 
And it cannot be objected that the resemblance is in 
externals only. The principles which bind each of these 
two organizations together, which give them their re¬ 
cuperative power, are also similar. Each of the two 
churches claims to be guided by the Eternal Spirit, who 
it especially present in the infallible Head of the Church; 
each lays peculiar stress upon the mystic sacrament in 
which the priest reverently swallows a material thing, 
and by doing so believes himself to become partaker in 
some mysterious way of a part of the Divine Being, who 
during the ceremony has become incorporated therein.’ 

The Gnosticism of early Christian times may also be 
traced in at least some measure to a Buddhist source. 
The very word yvwcrts is a translation of the hodhi at 
which Buddha aimed, and from the supposed attainment 
of which he derived the title. 

Manichseism, again, is by the ecclesiastical historian 
Socrates (lib. i., cap. xxii.), traced to ‘ Scythianus,’ 
whose disciple Terebinthus took the name of Buddha. 
(This title ‘Scythianus’ may preserve a recollection of 
Gotamo’s descent from the §akas.) Its resemblance to 
Buddhism in some important respects is very striking. 

Between the tales to be found in many of the 
Apocryphal Gospels and other such pseudo-Christian 
works and the fables contained in the various books^ of 

^ Sir Monier Monier-Williams (* Buddhism,’ pp. 69, 70) enumerates 
nme Nepalese canonical Scriptures [Dharmas or Laws) : (i) Praj^a- 
paramita, (2) Gauda-vyfiha, (3) Dasa-bhUmisvara, (4) Samadhi-raja, 
^5) LaKkavatara, (6) Saddharma-pundarika, (7) Tathagata-guhyaka, 
(8) Lalita-vistara, {9) Suvarna-prabhasa. Non'Canonical are the Maba- 
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the ‘Greater Vehicle’ (Mahayana) of what has been 
called the Northern School of Buddhism, there is a very 
great resemblance. Some fables contained in the Three 
Pitakas are also similar in character. One of these we 
have already noticed in the tale of Prince Vessantaro.^ 
The trees that there approach and bow down their 
branches that the children of Vessantaro and Princess 
Maddi may eat of their fruit represent the date-tree that 
bent its head to permit Mary and the infant Jesus to 
pluck its fruit when on their flight into Egypt, according 
to^ the History of the Nativity of Mary.^ In the 
‘ Romantic Legend of Buddha,’ as translated by Beal 
from the Chinese Sanskrit, we find that Buddha’s mother, 
Maya, was delivered of her son while standing^ under a 
tree, just as occurred at Christ’s birth, according to the 
Qu’r4n,s which here also follows the Apocryphal Gospels. 

vastu and the Pivyavadana. He says that the Palita-Vistara is ‘probably 
as old as the second century of our era.' 

Beal (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, p. 365 et seq.) shows that the same name 
was given to different works, and as an example of expansion gives, 
from Dharmaraksha’s translation of the Mahaparinibbana-Suttaip^ an 
expanded account of Chando’s conversation with Buddha near ICusinatS.. 
This largely invalidates the assertion that the Chinese records are said 
to contain regarding the early date of the first (no longer extant) trans¬ 
lation of the Lalita-Vistara into Chinese. 

^ Lecture III., pp. 153-156- 

2 We have almost the same story in the Qur’an (Surah xix., vv. 23, 
25}, evidently derived from the apocryphal History of the Nativity of 
Mary. 

3 ‘ Hist. Nativ. Marise,’ cap. xx. 

^ Beal’s ‘ Romantic History of Buddha,’ p, 43. But the Fo-sho- 
hing-tsan-king (p. 2) says that Maya was then resting on a couch. 
The ‘tree’ episode is, however, again found in Phit-yau-king 
P- 347 ). 

® Qur’an (Sfirah xix., v. 23): ' • 
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In the Arabic ^Gospel of the Infancyand in the U 

Qu'rin^ we find the statement that Jesus spoke when an ; | 

infant in the cradle and asserted His Divine mission. ■ 

So also of Buddha it is stated in these later legends that, 
when he was born, he ‘forthwith^ walked seven steps 
towards each quarter of the horizon ; and, as he walked, 
at each step there sprang from the earth beneath his feet 
a lotus flower; and, as he looked steadfastly in each 
direction, his mouth uttered these words : “ . . . In all 
the world I am the very chief.’* ’ 

We cannot now enter into the question whether the • 

later Buddhists borrowed all these tales from stories ? 

current among credulous Christians of early Christian 
times, or whether in some cases, as in that of the bowing | 

down of the fruit-tress, the Buddhist tale is not of | 

decidedly earlier date than the apocryphal Christian 
one. The fact that in the Apocryphal Gospels we 
find absurd indeed—but compavatively sober—fables, 
while in the ‘ Romantic History ’ we discover these 'l 

tales in such an extremely exaggerated form that they ' 'i 

can best be described as the product of mythology gone J 

mad, tends to convince us that the Buddhistic is the 
later form. Nor is the matter of much real importance, ! 

though it is of considerable interest. The difficulty of > 

^ Arab. ‘Evangelium Infan the,’ cap. i. ; ■ 

IjI ^ I 

^ S^lrah xix.,^ v. 30 sgq, ; also Sfirah v., v. 109; Surah iii., J 

w. 40, 41, etc. ,5 

® Beal, ‘Rom. Leg.,’ p, 44. In Beal’s version of the Fo-sho-hing- * ? 

tsan-king (pp. 3 and 4) much the same story is told, but there Buddha | 

says: ‘ This birth is in the condition of a Buddha: after this I have / 

done with renewed birth: now only am I born this once, for the J 

purpose of saving all the world. | 
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coming to a definite conclusion is due to the uncertainty 
which exists regarding the date of all Buddhist literature. 
Writing had not become of extended^ use in India, even 
if it had been introduced, in Buddha's time. The earliest 
Pali works show that a considerable interval must have 
elapsed between Buddha’s death and their composition. 
The Gathas which many of them contain must be much 
the most ancient fragments which remain of the earliest 
Buddhist literature, unless an exception be made in 
favour of the Patimokkham. But we have only probable 
conjecture, instead of sufficient proof, to justify^ us in 
identifying any of the books of the Pali Canon with those 
mentioned in the edicts of King Asoka Piyadassi^ 
(reigned 257-220 b.c.^). All attempts to prove that the 
Lalita-Vistara and other Sanskrit works of that descrip¬ 
tion were in existence at or shortly after the beginning of 
the Christian era have failed, and we know only this 
much, that such books certainly existed in the sixth 
century after Christ.^ 

Contrast with this the certainty which we have now 
attained about the antiquity of far the greater part of the 
books of the New Testament. Professor Harnack’s® 
investigations have established the fact that they were in 

^ Mon. Williams, ‘ Buddhism,* p. 19, note. 

^ Vide notes to p. 70 above. 

® The Third Buddhist Council is said to have been held in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth year of Asoka’s reign, about 244-242 B.C., at 
Patna (Patali-putra) (Mon. Williams, ‘ Buddhism,* p. 59). 

^ This follows from the facts stated by Professor BUhler in ‘Three 
New Edicts of Asoka,’ pp. 9-20. 

® Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, p. 199; see the whole subject 
discussed there (pp. 197-204). 

Mon. Williams says it may, at earliest, have been written in the 
second century of our era (‘Buddhism/ p. 70). 

® Harnack, ‘Die Chronologie der Altchristlichen Ditteratur bis 
Eusebius,’ vol. i., preface. 
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existence for the most part long before the end of the 
first Christian century, so that the traditional account of 
their prigin, antiquity, and genuineness is now proved 
to be correct in almost every respect. The difference 
between the Christian and the Buddhist Scriptufres in 
this matter is as worthy of notice as is the contrast 
between the two religions in their principles. In the 
Gospels we have historical facts, the words of One who 
spoke as no mere man before or since ever yet spoke; 
a character so human, and yet so Divine, that even 
Romance^ has never equalled it; a manifestation of God 
which not only satisfies our reason, but quenches the 
deep thirst of all human hearts and spirits; a motive 
power in love to Him who first loved us which is a 
perennial spring of all that is noblest in thought, word, 
and deed; a Life which has since proved not only the 
incentive to countless of the highest and holiest men and 
women whom the world has ever seen, but one to which 
even the enemies^ of Christ’s religion have vied with His 
disciples in paying their tribute of admiration. In the 
Buddhist books we see a man turning away with loath¬ 
ing from a surfeit of sensuality (if we may believe the 
accounts there attributed to Buddha himself), one whose 
greatness of soul could not content itself with merely 
earthly pleasures, but yet one .who, knowing nothing 
better than earthly things, and seeing their vanity apart 
from the God whom he knew not, nor sought to know, 
strove after annihilation for himself; who never sought 
in any way to benefit a single one of his fellow-creatures, 

^ John Stuart Mill tells us that the Gospel accounts of Christ’s life 
must be historical, for no poet or dramatist ever lived who could have 
‘imagined the life and character revealed in the Gospels,’ Row’s 
‘Jesus of the Evangelists’; also ‘Ecce Homo’; also ‘The Fact of 
Christ,’ P. C. Simpson (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.). 

® Strauss and Renan, 
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much as he compassionated their sorrows, except by 
teaching them a false system of philosophy, though it 
was, indeed, what he mistakenly fancied to be the only 
truth which it concerned them to know. Buddha’s 
character must provoke us to pity, not unmixed with 
admiration; but to compare his philosophy with the 
religion which our Master has taught us for our own 
salvation and that of all. men (for whom He lived and 
died and rose again, and ever liveth), is to compare 
Cimmerian darkness with the Light of the World. 

Hence it is that even Buddha’s followers in many 
lands, turning from his teaching, pray^ to and look for 
the coming of the future Metteyo^ Buddha, of whose 
advent he gave them hope.^ And may we not in that 
prediction see another of the unconscious prophecies of 
heathenism, parallel, perhaps, to that embodied in the 
glorious Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, pointing to the great 
Hope of the human race, the coming of the Saviour of 
the world ? It is due to the failure of Buddhism, not 
only in its ancient form as a philosophy, but in its modem 
development as more religions than one, that many in 
Buddhist lands are now turning to Christ, and, in spite 
of the contempt of the learned and the persecution of the 
ignorant multitude, finding in Him the Light of Life, the 
Hope^ which ‘ putteth not to shame, because the love of 
God hath been shed abroad in ’ their ‘ hearts,’ as in ours, 

‘ through the Holy Ghost.’ 

^ Mon. Williams, * Buddhism,* pp. 181-183, 

^ Metteyo is the Sanskrit Maitriya^ * Friendly’ {cf. the Mithro of the 
Avestic books). But may it not be connected with the Hebrew 
Mashiah through the Aramaic, in which language the Hebrew ^ (r^) 
becomes n {ih)l 

* Buddhavaipso, xxvii, 19: ‘Ahain etarahi sambuddho, Metteyo 
c^pi hessati ’; spe also the uncanonical Anagata-Vaipso (Warren, 
‘ Buddhism in Translations,’ p, 481 et seq^^ ’ ^ Rom. v. 5. 
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M any modem writers on the subject have dwelt 
on the marvels which are said to have accom¬ 
panied Buddha’s conception and his birth. It 
may be as well to call attention to the following facts in 
this connexion: 

I. The early Pali works give no hint whatever to the 
eifect that Maya was a virgin at the time of Buddha’s 
conception, and they are free from the marvels which in 
much later times crept into the narrative. 

2. We first find som& of these in the Introduction to 
the Jatakas, which are of much later date than the more 
authoritative Pali works. Even there the wondrous 
conception of Buddha is related, not as a fact^ but only 
as a dream. The passages referred to are appended below 
in the original. 

3. Even in the Introduction to the Jatakas, however, 
nothing whatever is said as to Maya’s virginity. The 
first indication of any such belief is found in the Sanskrit 
poem of Asvaghosha, entitled Buddha-Carita (book i., 
sll. 17, 18, ed. Cowell). This work, in the opinion of 
Professor Cowell, may date from the first century of the 
Christian era, for the Professor, speaking of the author 
of the work, says: ‘ Whether^ he could be the con- 

^ Introduction to the Buddha-Carita, p. 
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temporary and spiritual adviser of Kanishka in the first 
century a,d. is not yet proved, though it appears very 
probable; but at any rate his Buddha-Carita seems to 
have been translated into Chinese early in the fifth 
century. This must imply that it enjoyed a great reputa¬ 
tion among the Buddhists of India, and justifies our 
fixing the date of its composition at least one or two 
centuries earlier.’ Asvaghosha boldly accepts the things 
which Maya saw in her dream as having in reality 
occurred, and adds many other marvels to them, using 
to the full the poet’s license in such matters. Possibly 
this Buddhist writer may have adopted the idea of the 
virgin birth of Buddha from having heard some account 
of Christ’s birth of a virgin. At any rate, the idea was 
completely foreign to earlier Buddhism, which saw 
nothing marvellous in Buddha's conception and birth. 
There can also be no doubt that Christian teachers 
reached the western shores of India even in Apostolic 
times {vide George Smith, ‘ The Conversion of India,' 
pp. 8 and 9). The most important of Asvaghosha’s words 
on the subject are : ^ Having gained her [Maya], he 
[Suddhodana] often mastered desire, ever woman’s 
practice, and darkness [or anger] then too [he mastered], 
not at all by night having approached the brilliant moon- 
plant ’ (book i., sL 17). 

We proceed to give the passages referred to in their 
original languages, giving first the Pali and then the 
Sanskrit extracts, that the student may perceive how the 
myth arose and grew. Of course, the account in the 
Lalita-Vistara is still more marvellous. 

( a ) Maya’s Bream. 

Tads kira Kapilavattbunagare asalhinabkhattarp ghutthani abosi. 
Mahajano nakkhattani kilati. Mabam^ya Devi pure punnamaya satta- 
madivasato pattbaya vigatasurapanam malUgandbavibhutisampannaip 
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nakkbattaldlaip. anubhavamana satlamadivase pato ya utthaya gandh- 
odakena nabayitva caltari satasahassani vissajjetva mahadanaip datva 
sabbalaipkaravibhusita varabhojanam bhunjitva uposathangani adhit- 
thaya alamkatapatiyattam sirigabbham pavisitva sirisayane nipanna 
nidclam okkamamana imam supinam addasa: Cattaro kira nam maha- 
rajano sayanen* eva saddhim ukkhipitva Himavantam netva satthi- 
yojanike Manosilatale sattayojanikassa mahasalarukkhassa hettha 
thapetva ekamantam atthamsu. Atha nesam deviyo agantva deviip. 
Anotattadaham netva manusamalaharanattham nahapetva dibbavattham 
nivasapetva gandhehi vilimpapetva dibbapupphani pilandhapetva (tato 
avidure Rajata - pabbato, tassa anto kanakavimanaip atthi), tattha 
pacTnasIsakam dibbasayanam paiinapelva nipajjapesum. Atha Bodhi- 
satto setavaravarano hutva (tato avidure eko Suvanna-pabbato), tattha 
caritva tato oruyha Rajatapabbatam abhiruhitva uttaradisato agamma 
rajatadamavannaya sondaya setapadumam gahetva koncanadaip naditva 
kanakaviraanarn pavisitva matu sayanam tikkhattum padakkhinaip 
katva dakkhinapassam taletva kucchirp pavitthasadiso ahosi. Evam 
uttarasalhanakkhattena patisandhim ganhi. Punadivase pabuddha devi 
tarn supinaip rafiSo arocesi (Nidanakatha Jataka, i. 50, 51). 

{ b ) Buddha’s Birth. 

Mahamaya Devi pattena telam viya dasamase kucchiya Bodhisattam 
pariharitva paripunnagabbha fiatigharam gantukama Siiddhodana- 
maharajassa arocesi: * ][ccham’ ahain, deva, kulasantakam Devadaha- 
nagaraip ^antun’-ti. Raja, ‘Sadhii^-ti sampaticchitva Kapilavatthuto 
yava Devadahanagara maggam samani karetva kadalipunnaghatadha- 
japatakadlhi alamkarapeiva devim sovannasivikaya nisidapetva amacca- 
sahassena ukkhipapetva mahantena parivarena pesesi. Dvinnarn pana 
nagarSnam antare ubhayanagaravasinam pi Lumbinivanam nama man- 
galasalavanaiTi atthi. Tasmim samaye midato patthaya ySva aggasakha 
sabbaip ekaphaliphullaip ahosi, sakhantarehi c’ eva pupphantarehi ca 
paiicavannabhamaraganS nanappakara ca sakunasamgha madhuras- 
sarena vikujantS vicaranti. Sakalam Lumbinivanarn Cittalatavana- 
sadisam mahanubhSvassa raMo susajjita-apICnamandalaip viya ahosi. 
Deviya tatp. disva salavanakilam kijitukHmata udapadi. AmaccS devim 
gahetva salavanain pavisimsu. Sa mahgalasaiamiiJam gantva salasakh- 
ayaip ganhitukama ahosi. Salasakha suseditavettaggam viya onamitva 
deviya hatthapatham upaganchi, Sa hatthanpi pasaretva sakhaip aggahesi, 
Tivad eva c’ ass§. kammajavEta caiirpsu. Ath’ assa sanirp parikkbipitva 
mahijano patikkami. Ssksakharp gahetva titthamSnSya eva c’ assa 
gabbhavu^^anaip ahosi, Tam khanaip yeva cattaro pi suddhacitta 
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Mahabrahmano suvannajalam adaya sampatta tena suvannajalena 
Bodhisattajn sampaticcbitva matu purato tbapetva, * Attamana, devi, 
hohi; mahesaklcho te putto uppanno/ ti ahamsu. Yatha pana ailbe 
saita matukucchito nikkhamanta patikkulena asucina makkhita nikkha- 
nianti na evam Bodhisatto. Bodhisatto pana dhammasanato otaranto 
dhammakathiko viya nissenito otaranto puriso viya ca dve ca halthe 
dve ca pade pasaretva thitako matukucchisambhavena kenaci asucinS 
amakkhito suddho visado Kasikavatthe nikkhittamaiiiratanaip. viya 
jotanto matukucchito nikkhami. Evam sante pi Bodhisattassa ca 
Bodhisattamatuya ca sakkarattham akasato dve udakadhara nikkha- 
mitva Bodhisattassa ca matu c' assa sarire utuni gahapesuip (Nidana- 
katha Jataka, i. 52, 53). 

(c) Buddha's Conception and Birth, 

Kamam sad a stricaritam tamisram tathapi taip prapya bhrisariTi vireje, 
na hindulekhamupagatnya subhram naktairi; tatha sanitamasatvameti. 
atimdriyenatmani dushkuho’ yam mayS jano yojayituip na sakyah, 
itiva sukshmaip prakritim vihSya dharmena sakshadvihita svamUrtili. 
cyuto 'tha kSyattushitSt trilokimuddyotayannuttama Bodhisattvah, 
vivesa tasyah smrita eva kukshau nandaguhayamiva nSgarajali. 
dhritva Himadridhavalam guru shadvashanam danadhiv5sitamukham 
dviradasya rupam, 

Suddhodanasya vasudhadhipatermahishyali kukshiin vivesa sa jagad- 
vyasanakshaySya. 

rakshavidhanaip. prati lokapala lokaikanSthasya divo 'bhijagmuh, 
sarvatra bhSnto 'pi hi candrapada bhajanti Kaiiasagirau viseshaip. 
Mayapi tarn kukshigataxp dadhanS vidyudvilasam jaladavallva, 
d^nabhivarshaih parito jananaxn d^ridryatapam samayShcakara. 
santahpurajana devi kadacidatha Lumbinirn, 
jagaraanumate rajilah sambhutottamadohadS. 
sakhamalarnbamanayali pushpabharSvalambiniip, 
devyah kukshiiri vibhidyasu Bodhisattvo viniryayau, 
tatah prasannasca babhuva pushpastasySsca devyS vratasaftskritayah, 
p5r§vatsuto lokahitaya jajhe nirvedanam caiva nirSmayarp. ca. 
praptah payodSdiva tigmabhanuli samudbhavanso ’pi ca matrikuksheli, 
sphuranniayukhairvihatandhak§raiscakara lokam kanakavadStam. 
taip jatamatramatha kaficanayupagauram pritah sahasranayanah sana- 
kairagrihnat, 

mandSrapushpanikaraih saha tasya murdhni khannirmale ca vinipet- 
aturarnbudhare. 

Buddha-Carita, i. 17-27. 
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The writer proceeds to mention other marvels, as, for 
instance, the fact that Buddha walked and spoke imme¬ 
diately after his birth. With these, however, we are not 
now concerned, though the story of our Lord’s speaking 
when an infant in the cradle, as given in the Arabic 
* Gospel of the Infancy,’ and thence adopted into the 
Qu’r^n, is probably taken from this or some similar 
Buddhist source. 

According to Asvaghosha, in the passage quoted 
above, Buddha was born from his mother’s side. This 
idea is of early date, for the incident is depicted on a 
column erected at Lumbini by Asoka. It is remark¬ 
able that, as Kemble has pointed out Solomon and 
Saturnus,’ p. 240, quoted by Whitney Stokes in the 
preface to his edition of the ‘ Saltair na Rann,’ an Irish 
work of the eleventh century), in the Anglo-Saxon 
‘ Adrian and Ritheus ’ it is said that Christ was born 
‘ purh fset swi'Sre bredst ’ (through the right breast) of 
the Virgin Mary. The Buddhist origin of this fable can 
hardly be questioned, though the sculptures represent 
Buddha as proceeding from Maya’s left side. 

Of Christ’s birth it is said in the < Saltair na Rann,’ 
lines 7529 and 7530, that He came forth from the crown 
of Mary’s head.^ But this is doubtless taken from the 
classical myth of the birth of Athene from the head of 
Zeus. 

^ ‘Ri ro-genair, ni bine, do mulluch na h-Ingine’—‘A king was 
born, without sin, from the crown>of-the-head of the Virgin.’ Is 
Rabelais ridiculing this idea when, in his ‘Gargantua’ (cap. vi.), he 
represents his hero as born from his mother’s left ear: ^Sortit par 
Toreille senestre. Soudain qu’il fut n6, ne cria, comme les aultres 
enfans, Mies^ mies, mies; mais, h. haulte voix, s’escrioit: “A boire, 
k boire, boire i” ’ 
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